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SECTION II 
THE POPULAR EPICS AND THE PURANAS 
THE BEGINNINGS OF EPIC POETRY IN INDIA 


We have already seen the first traces of epic poetry in 
India in the Vedic literature—in the dialogue-hymns of the 
Rgveda as well as in the Ākhyānas, Itihāsas and Purāņas of 
the Brāhmanas.* Moreover, we know from the Brahmanas 
and the ritual-literature, that the recital of such narrative 
poems formed a part of the religious ceremonies at the 
sacrificial and domestic festivals. 

Thus the daily recitation of legends of gods and heroes 
belonged to the preliminary celebration, which lasted a whole 
year, of the great horse-sacrifice, In a regular succession 
which repeated itself every ten days, stories of certain gods 
and heroes were related ; and also two lute-players, a Brahman 
and a warrior, were present, who, in verses of their own 
composition (gāthās), glorified the generosity and the warlike 
deeds, respectively, of the prince who was celebrating the 
sacrifice, The lute-players, who sang to the accompaniment 
of the lute the praises of a real king or of Soma as the king of 
the Brahmans, had also to be present at the ceremony of 
parting the hair, which was performed on the expectant 
mother in the fourth month of pregnancy, with a sacrifice for 
the prosperity of the fruit of her womb. After a funeral, too, 
it was an old custom, to whose existence the poet Bana still 
testifies in the 7th century A.D., for the mourners to sit down 
in a shady place outside the house and to be diverted and 
consoled by the recitation of old Itihāsas or Purānas. And 
when, after a death or some other heavy loss, the fire of the 
hearth had been carried out of the house in order to avert 


` Qf. above pp. 88 ff., 181 ff., 197. The Indians are not consistent in their use of 
the expressions ākhyāna, itihdsa, and purāņa,for they sometimes use them as synonyms, but 
at other times to mean various kinds of narratives. The epic Mahübhüraía in the 


I = Coena is called alternately itikāra, purāņa and ākkyāna, On these terms, cf. also 


Sieg, Die Sagnstoffe des Rgveda und die indische Itihdratradition, I, Stuttgart, 


> Introduction. 
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further misfortune, and a new fire kindled in the house by 
means of the two churning-sticks, then the members of the 
family, keeping the fire alive far into the silent night, sat 
listening to the tales of people who had reached a green old 
age, and Itihāsas and Puranas auspicious for the future. 
There were not only single ballads (Akhyānas, Itihāsas) 
but also cycles of ballads, At least one cycle of this kind has 
come down to us in the Suparnakhyana, also called Suparņā- 
dhyāya or Suparna.* This is an apocryphal work belonging 
to the later Vedic literature, the author trying his utmost to 
imitate the hymns of the Rgveda in language, accentuation 
and external form, so that his work should appear to belong 
to the Rgveda. The date of this work is quite uncertain, 
but on metrical grounds we may place it approximately in 
the period of the metrical Upanisads, such as the Katha- 
Upanisad.* It is a cycle of ballads dealing with the legend 
of Kadrü, the snake-mother, and Vinatà, the bird-mother, 
and the enmity between Garuda and the snakes, a legend 
which dates far back into Vedic times,* and which appears 
in epic form in the Ástikaparvan of the Mahabharata. 
In the later Vedic texts /tih@sa and Purāņa are very 
frequently enumerated beside the Vedas and other branches 


1 Šatapatha-Brākmaņa, XIII, 4, 3; Sañkhayana-Grhyasñtra, I. 22, 11 f.; Asva- 
làyana-Grhyashtra, I, 14, 6 f., IV, 6, 6; Püraskara-GrhyasDtra, I, 15, 7f.; Apastamblya 
GrhyasBira 14, 4 f. Cf. also A. Weber, Episches im vedischen Ritual ( SBA., 1891 ) and 
H. Lūders,in ZDMG., Vol. 58 pp. 707 ff. At the Purugamedha, too, the recitation of 
Ākhyānas forms part of the ritual, s. Sankhdyana-Srautasfira 16, 11. ^ 


* 'The text, which has come down in very bad condition, was first edited by E. 
Grube, Berlin, 1875 (reprinted in Ina. Stud., Vol. 14); newly edited, translated into 
German and annotated by J. Charpentier, Die Suparņasage, Uppsala, 1920, pp. 190 Imm 
Cf.J. v. Negelein in GGA., 1924, pp. 65 ff., 87 ff. J. Hertel considers this work to be a 
dramatic poem after the style of the Swáag described by R. Temple (WZKM., 23, 1909, 
273 fī.; 24, 1910, 117 ff. ; Indische Märchen, pp. 344, 367 f.) ; and he has translated it 
into German as a drama (Indische Märchen, Jena 1919, pp. 344 f.). Cf. Winternitz, Oester- 
reichische Monatsschrift fiir den Orient, 41, 1915., pp. 176 f., Oldenberg, Zur Geschichte 
der altindischen Prosa pp. 61 ff. and NGGW., 1919, pp. 79 ff. This Suparņādhyāya has no 
connection with the Suparņa songs belonging to the Khilas of the Rgveda, which are also 
called "Suparņādhyāya" (s. above p. 52, and Scheftelowitz, ZDMG. 74, 1920, p. 203). 

^ Charpentier, loc. cit., pp. 196 f., J. v. Negelein loc. cit, pp. 196, f. doubts the 
justification of Charpentier's conclusions, | i 


* Charpentier, loc, cit., pp. 288 (T. ; Satapatha-Brākmaņa, III, 6, 2, 
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of learning ; the study of them counts as a work pleasing to 
the gods: in fact, the Trihasapurana is actually called ‘the fifth 
Veda'.* They are generally mentioned immediately after 
the Atharvaveda, to which they are said to be closely related.? 
"This has led to the conclusion that, similar to the Vedic 
Samhitās, there existed one or several collections of Itihāsas 
and Purāņas, made up of myths and legends, legends of gods 
and tales of demons, snake deities, old sages (Asis) and kings 
of ancient times. There is no proof, however, that such 
collections actually existed in the form of ‘books’ in V edic 
times,? All that we know is that there were professional story- 


tellers (Aitihasikas, Pauranikas) in very ancient times. It is 
certain, moreover, that as early as the time of Buddha there 
was in existence an inexhaustible store of prose and verse 
narratives—Ākhyānas, Itihasas, Puranas and Gathas—, 


forming as it were literary public property which was drawn 
upon by the Buddhists and the Jains, as well as by the 


epic poets. 

_ The ‘songs in praise of men’ (gātfā nārāšamsī)* are often 
mentioned beside the Itihāsas and Puranas, among the texts 
which are pleasing to the gods, These songs are connected on 
the one hand with the Dānastutis of the Rgveda and the 
Kuntapa hymns of the Atharvaveda, but on the other hand 


ı As Chündogya-Up., VII, 1 f. and 7. In the Buddhist Suttanipāta, JII, 7 
(Selasutta), Jtihása is called ‘the fifth’ after the three Vedas and the Vedānīgas. Gf. 
A. Weber, loc. cit., and J. Dahlmann, Das Mahabharata als Epos und Rechtsbuch, Berlin, 


1895, pp. 281 ff. 

x According to Chünmdegya-Up., HI, 3, 4, the magic songs of the Atharcapeda 
stand in the same relationship to the Itihāsapurāņa as the hymns (rc) to the Rgreda, the 
prayer formulae (yajus) to the Yajurveda, and the melodies (sāman) to the Sāmaveda. 
According to the Aautillya-Arthafastra, p. 7, the Atharvaveda and the 'Itihásaveda' 
together with thc trayi, 'the threefold knowledge", form the Vedas. Cf. above, p. 110, 
and M. Bloomfield, SBE., Vol. 42, pp. Xxxvi f. 

* The theory that there was a book called 'Itihásaveda' or 'ltihāsapurāņa" is 
advanced by K. F. Geldner, Vedische Studien, 1, pp. 290 f. ; E. Sieg, Die Sagenstoffe des 
Rgveda und die indische Itihāsatradītion, 1, J 33 and ERĒ., VII, 1914, 461 ff.; J. Hertel, 
WZKM., 23, 1909, p. 295; 24, p. 420, R. Pischel, KG., 168; H. Oertel, WZKM., 24, 
p. 12! ; H. Jacobi, SBA., 1911, p. 969. But the very pen in Kauyjiliya 1, 5, p. 10, 
which is quoted by these scholars, proves that 'Itihása' should be interpreted, not as a 
single work, but as a class of literary productions : for ‘Veda’ only means a certain 
kind of learning, not a book : Ayurveda is ‘medical science’, Gandharvaveda is ‘music’, 
Rgveda, ctc.. are classes of texts, and not single books. Thus 'Itihüsaveda' is not 
any particular book, but that branch of learning which consists of legends, stories, etc. 

‘ Brühmaga, XI, 5, 6, 8; ee rat dere Ju, 3. The. fact 
hat, in these janegyrics were more important tl Orical truth, is evident 
ron i ets tents unsers. for they declare these Gāthās to be ‘lies’ (Maitrayani- 


"TX M 1, 11, ~E- Kü[haka, 14, 5). 
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they are the direct precursors ot the actual Heroic Epic itself, 
for their contents are the glorious deeds of the warriors and 
princes. These “songs in praise of men' probably soon 
developed into epic poems of considerable length, i.e., heroic 
songs, and into entire cycles of epic songs, centring ‘sround 
one hero or one great event ; for the only two national epics 
which have come down to us, the Mahabharata and the 
Ramayana, represent but the last remnants of a long past 
period of epic poetry. Long before these two epics existed 
as such, songs must have been sung of the great combat of 
nations around which the Mahabharata centres, and of the 
deeds of Rama, the hero of the Ramayana. Neither is it 
conceivable that the battles of the Kauravas and Pandavas 
and the adventures of Rama should have been the only 
subjects of poetry. Many other heroes and great events in 
other royal houses also must have been sung. These old 
heroic songs, whose existence we must take for granted, have 
not all vanished without trace ; in remnants and fragments 
some of them have been preserved in our two epics.* 

The authors, reciters and preservers of this heroic poetry 
were the bards, usually called Sūtas, wholived at the courts of 
kings and recited or sang their songs at great feasts in order 
to proclaim the glory of the princes. They also went forth 
into battle, in order to be able to sing of the heroic deeds of 
the warriors from their own observations, Thus, in the 
Mahābhārata itself, it is the Sita Sanjaya who describes to 
King Dhrtarāstra the events on the battlefield. These 
courtsingers formed a special caste," in which the epic songs 
were transmitted from generation to generation. Epic poetry 
probably originated in the circle of such bards, who certainly 


H. Jacobi, Uber ein verlorenes Heldengedicht der Sindhu-SauvlIra, in Mélan 

Kern. ' Lelde. 1903, pp. 53 ff. sis 

* According to the law-book of Manu (X, 11 and 17), the Sütas are a mixed caste 
descended from the intermarriage of warriors with ^ne. women, while the Māgadhas, 
who, as well as the Sütas, are usually called singers, are said to be descended from the 
intermarriage of Vai$yas with ratiya women. In war, the mg es are ras He sharers 
of the princes. Originally, the Mágadhas were undoubtedly bar y ems 
Magadha, and the Sütas, too, were probably inhabitants of a "Traditio situated A t 
of | ha. (E Par Ancient Indian "i torical - on, 1 922, 


Meyer, F. Iter Ancient 
India of! ti. rom D C Temples tu TĀ EX of th 5, ol. I nius 
5, 1912), pp. 


MIA M Baines, Ethnography 
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were very closely related to the warrior class. Besides there 
were also travelling singers, called Kusilavas, who memorised 
the songs and publicly sang them to the accompaniment of 
the lute,? and to them the circulation of the heroic songs 
among the people was due. Thusitis related in the Ramayana, 
though in a late, interpolated song,? how the two sons of 
Rama, Kuša and Lava, travelled about as wandering singers 
and recited in public assemblies the poem learned from the 
poet Valmiki. 

But what we know as the popular epics of the Indians, 
the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, are not the old heroic 
songs as those court-singers and travelling minstrels of ancient 
India sang them, compiled into unified poems by great poets 
or at least by clever collectors with some talent for poetry, 
but accumulations of very diverse poems of unequal value, 
which have arisen in the course of centuries owing to 
continual interpolations and alterations. Though ancient 
heroic songs do indeed form the nucleus of both these works, 
the morc devotional Itihāsa literature was included in them 
to so great an extent, and such long poems of a religious- 
didactic nature were inserted, that the Mahābhārata, in 
particular, has almost completely lost the character of an epic. 


WHAT is THE MAHABHARATA ?*? 


It is only in a very restricted sense that we may speak of 
the Mahābhārata as an ‘epic’ and a ‘poem’. Indeed, in a 
certain sense, the Mahābhārata is not one poetic production 
at all, but rather a whole literature. 


I ur A. Holtzmann, Das Mahābhārata, I, p. 54 f., 65 f. 
. Jacobi, Das Ramayana, pp. 67. 


I, 4. 


^ For information on the contents of the epic, the best help is H. Jacobi, 
Mahübhürata, | Inhalts-Angabe, Index und — Konkordanz der Kalkuttaer und Hoinbayer 
Ausgaben, Bonn, 1903. For the problems of the Mahābhārata s. especially E. W. Hopkins, 
The Great Epic India, Its acter and Origin, New York, 1901. A rich, though 
unfortunately not handy, collection of materials, is contained in A. Holtzmann, Das 
Mahābhārata und seine Teile. In 4 vols, Kiel, 1892-95, The value of this great work 
is considerably prejudiced by the untenable theories of the author upon the remodellings 
of the Mahübhürata, Untenable, too, are the opposite theories upon the origin of the 
epic as one work, which Joseph D Imann has pnd in his books Das Mahābhārata als 
und — Rechtsbuch, Berlin, 1895, Genesis des Mahabharata, Berlin, 1899, and Die 
| a- Philosophie als Naturlehre und Erldsungslehre, nach dem Mahübhürata, | Berlin, 
. The first of these books, however, has the grcat merit of having given new life 
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Mahābhārata" means ‘the great narrative ofthe battle of 
the Bháratas'. The Bharatas are already mentioned in the 
Rgveda as a warlike tribe, and in the Brahmanas we encounter 
Bharata, the son of Duhsanta and Sakuntala, who is regarded 
as the ancestor of the royal race of the Bhāratas. The home 
of these Bharatas or Bharatas was in the country of the Upper 
Ganges and the Jumna, Among the descendants 01 Bharata, a 
rulernamed Kuru wasspecially prominent, and his descendants, 
the Kauravas (Kuruides), were so long the ruling race of the 
Bhāratas, that the name Kuru or Kaurava in the course of 
time assumed the character of a name for the tribe of the 
Bharatas, and their land is that Kuruksetra or ‘Kuru-land’ 
with which we are already acquainted from the, Yajurveda 
and the Brāhmanas.* A family feud in the royal house 
of the Kauravas leads to a bloody battle, a truly internecine 
struggle in which the ancient race of the Kurus, and with it 
the family of the Bhāratas, is almost entirely ruined. The 
history of this bloody battle, which we shall probably have 
to regard as an historical event, though we hear of it only in 
the Mahābhārata, was told in songs, and some great poet 
whose name has been lost, combined these songs into an 
heroic poem of the great battle in the field of the Kurus, 
Thus, as in the /liad and in the Nibelungen-song, the tragedy 
of a terrible war of annihilation forms the actual subject of 
the heroic poem, This old heroic poem forms the nucleus of 
the Mahabharata. 


to studies of the epic; it has given rise to a veritable "Dahlmann-literature". Cy. 
H. Jacobi in GGA., 1896. No. 1 and 1899, No. 11 ; A. Ludwig in Sitzungsber. der kel. 
böhmischen Ges. der Wiss. cl. f. Phil., Prague, 1896: C. H. Tawney, Asiatic Quarterly 
Review, 1896, pp. 347 ff. ; J. Jolly, Ind. Ant., 25, 1896, 343 f. A. Barth in the Journal des 
zasants, April, June and July, 1897, and RHR., t. 45, 1902, pp. 191 ff. (Oeuvres IT’, 
393 ff.) ; M. Winternitz in JRAS., 1897, pp. 713 ff. and WZKM., XIV, 1900, pp. 53 f., 
E. W. Hopkins in the American Journal of Philosophy, 1898, XIX, No. 1 ; W. Cartellieri 
in WZKM., 13, 1899, pp. 57 T.; J. Kirste in Ind. Ant., 31, 1902, pp. 5 f. Among the 
Older literature. on the Mahābhārata (it is summarized by Holtzmann, loc. cit., IV, 
pp. 165 ff.) the following deserve special notice: Monier Williams, Indian Wisdom, 4th 
edit, London, 1893; Sören Sörensen, Om Mahübhürata'« stilling i den Indiske literatur 
with a ‘Summarium’ in the Latin language), Copenhagen, 1893; A. Ludwig, Uber das 
Rūmāyaņa und die Beziehungen elben zum Mah rata (II Jahresbericht des 
Wiss. Vereins f. Volkskunde und pl pretim in Prague, 1894), See also Hopkins, 
ERE., VIII, 1915, 325 ff. and H. Oldenberg, Das Mahābhārata, seine Entstehung, sein 
Inhalt, Scine Form, Gottingen, 1922. 


' Bharata means ‘battle of the Bharatas’ (Ghāratali Pāņini IV, 
2, 56) In the Mahābhārata itself we find mahübharata-yuddha (XIV, 81, 8) “the greai 
| rata 


Bharata battle", and Mahābhāratākkhyānam (I, 62, 39), ‘the great st o 
battle" the title Mahābhārata being an ne eee or the latter. ay 


` See above p. 170. 
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In the course of centuries, however, an enormous mass of 
the most diverse poetry has collected around this nucleus. First 
numerous legends whose connection with the old heroic poem 
is more or less casual legends referring to the early history of 
the heroes, or giving reports of all kinds of adventures of 
these men, without having any reference whatever to the 
great battle, were added to the poem. Then, too, fragments 
of other heroic legends and cycles of legends, which refer to 
various famous kings and heroes of primeval times, found 
their way into the poem, even though they had nothing at all 
to do with the song of the great Kuru battle. How much of 
this old bard poetry already belonged to the original poem 
as secondary tales (episodes) and how much was only added 
later, will probably never be determined. We have reason 
to believe that in ancient times many of those episodes were 
recited by the min:trels as independent poems,* In any case, 
our Mahābhārata is not only the heroic poem of the battle 
of the Bhāratas, but at the same time also a repertory of the 
whole of the old bard poetry. 

However, it is very much more than this. We know that 
the literary activity of ancient India was for the most part in 
the hands of the priests, the Brahmans; and we have seen 
how they brahmanised the old popular magic songs of the 
Atharvaveda, and how they intermingled with their priestly 
wisdom, the philosophy of the Upanisads which was really 
foreign, even antagonistic, to the priesthood.* The more 
the heroic songs grew in favour and the more popular they 
became, the greater the anxiety of the Brahmans to take 
possession of this epic poetry also ; and they had the art of 
compounding this poetry which was essentially and purely 
secular in origin, with their own religious poems and the 
whole  stock-in-trade of their theological and priestly 
knowledge, Thus it happens that legends of gods, mythological 
narratives of brahmanical origin, and toa great extent even 

` Jt seems that individual bards made a speciality of the recitation of certain 
poems; for Patafijali (Pāņini IV, 2,60) teaches the formation of words like Fārakrītika, 


'one who knows the story of Yavakrita' ; 1 Mei ‘one who knows the story of Yayáti', 
etc. Of. F. Lacdte, Essai sur Guņādtya et la Brhatkathà, Paris, 1908, pp. 138 f. 


* See above pp. 108, and 201 ff. 
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didactic sections referring to brahmanical philosophy and ethics 
and brahmanical law, were received into the Mahābhārata. 
This priestly caste welcomed the popular epic as the very 
medium for the propagation of their own doctrines, and 
thereby for the strengthening and consolidation of their 
influence. It was they who inserted into the epic all the 
numerous myths and legends (Itihasas)? in which wonderful 
feats arc related of the famous seers of ancient times, the 
Rsis, the ancestors of the Brahmans, how by dint of sacrifices 
and asceticism, they obtain tremendous power not only over 
men, but even over the gods, and how, when they are 
offended, their curse causes the fall of princes and great men, 
and even of the kings of the gods. 

The Mahābhārata was, however, too much of a popular 
book, too much the property of extensive circles of the people, 
in particular of the warrior caste, for it over to have become 
an actual brahmanical work or the property of any one Vedic 
school. And it was not so much the Veda-knowing and 
learned Brahmans who took part in the development of the 
Mahābhārata ; hence the noticeably scanty knowledge of 
actual brahmanical theology and sacrificial science, which 
we find even in those parts of the epic in which brahmanical 
influence is unmistakable. It was the Purohitas, the court- 
priests, who like the Sütas (bards) were in the service of the 
kings, and on that account came more into contact with epic 
poetry. It was this less learned class of priests, too, which 
later on furnished temple-priests at famous holy places and 
places of pilgrimage, mostly dedicated to the gods Visnu or 
Siva, and devoted itself to the literary cultivation of local 
myths attached to such sacred spots, and the legends woven 
around the gods Visnu and Siva. This, as we shall see, was 
done chiefly in the Purāņas, but also in the Mahābhārata, 
into which crept numerous local myths in true Purāņa style, 
Visnu and Siva myths, and Purāņa-like cosmologies, geographical 
lists and genealogies. 

.^ Some of these legends can still be traced in Brahmanic taxis, oF instance 
found in te ine Haudkāņana auaina s w Winternitz and" Caland in WZKM , 17, 1903, 
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But an epic poetry seems to have been cultivated more in 
those regions of India where the worship of Visnu as the 
highest deity prevailed. This accounts for the fact that, in the 
religious-didactic portions of the Mahabharata, this god stands 
so prominently in the foreground, that the work at times 
gives the impression of a religious book dedicated to the 
worship of Visņu. lt 1s true, Siva-legends and passages referring 
to the Siva cult are not wanting, but they are in every case 
easily recognisable as later additions. They were inserted 
as the epic was propagated also over regions in which Siva 
worship had its home.* 

But there existed yet other religious circles in India which, 
already in early times, showed literary activity, and tried 
partly even more than the Brahmans, to win over the great 
masses of the people. These were the ascetics, forest-hermits 
and mendicants, the founders of sects and monastic orders, 
which at the time of Buddha were already very numerous in 
India. These, too, had their own poetry ; legends of saints, 
aphorisms, in which they preached their doctrines of renunci- 
ation and contempt of the world, of self-sacrifice and love for 
all beings, and also fables, parables, fairy-tales, and moral 
stories, which were intended to illustrate the philosophy and 
ethics of the ascetics by means of examples. This ascetic 
poetry, too, was incorporated into the Mahabharata toa 
considerable extent. 

To such an extent had the Mahabharata become a 
compendium of narratives of all descriptions rather than an 
epic, that even prose pieces, brahmanical legends and moral 
tales, some entirely in prose form and others partly in verse 
and partly in prose, were incorporated into the epic.* 

We find, then, in this the most remarkable of all literary 
productions, side by side and intermingled, warlike heroic 
songs with highly coloured descriptions of bloody battle- 
scenes ; pious priestly poetry, with dissertations, which are 

` Of. H. Jacobi in GGA., 1892, pp. 629 f. 

| * In the jā da ds (Mahabharata, 1, 3), in the Markandeya section of the 
Moe e Mee and in sectarian Nārāyaņīya. All these are pieces which are really 
outside the scope of the epic proper. I, therefore, cannot agree at all with Oldenberg 
(Zur Geschichte der altindischen Prosa, pp. 65 ff.; Das Mahabharata, pp. 21 fT.) in seeing 
an earlier T ele, in these very pieces, Cf. Hopkins, The Great Epic of India, 
pp. 266 ff. ; Winternitz, DLZ., 1919, No. 44. 
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often tedious enough, upon philosophy, religion and law ; 
and mild ascetic poetry full of edifying wisdom and full of 
over-flowing love towards man and beast. 

Therefore the Indians themselves regard the Mahābhārata, 
though always as an epic, as a work of poetic art (kāvya), but 
also at the same time as a manual (šāstra) of morality, law 
and philosophy, supported by the oldest tradition (smrti) and 
hence furnished with incontestible authority ; and since 
more than 1,500 years it has served the Indians as much for 
entertainment as for instruction and edification. 

At least 1,500 years ago,* this Mahābhārata was already 
just as we possess it to-day in our manuscripts and editions— 
or at least very similar— one work which was ‘of about the 
same extent as our epic of to-day. Like the latter, it already 
contained a long introduction with a framework, a story of 
the legendary origin of the poem and a glorification of it as 
a text-book of religion and morals; it was divided into 
eighteen books called Parvans, to which a nineteenth book 
Harivamša had already been added as a ‘supplement’ (Kkhila) ; 
and it attaind the extent of about 100,000 verses ($/okas). 
And up to the present day this gigantic work, in spite of all 
the diverse elements of which it consists, is regarded by the 
Indians as a unified work, complete in itself,? whose author 
-is the most venerable Rsi Krsna Dvaipayana, also called Vyasa. 
This same Rsi is also said to be the compiler of the four 
Vedas? and the author of the Purānas. According to the 
legend, he was not only a contemporary, but also a close 
relative of the heroes of the Mahābhārata, and occasionally 
also appears in the action of the poem. His history is told 
us in great detail in the Mahābhārata. 

He is the son of a famous ascetic, the Rsi Parāšara, This 
great saint one day catches sight of Satyavati, who came into 
the world in a fish and was brought up by fisherfolk, and is so 
charmed with her beauty that he desires herlove. But she will 


* Sec, further on Ho chapu On CM saa and KERIJAI f the Mahābhārata. 
ore, c it is eqs ° "eva. i.6., ‘a (complete) compilation’, a 
name V; Pa ager, em Uns Ce eae 5) name of the Veda’, 
This is the TUM the name enr the Mahābhārata itself (1, 63, 88: Vivpāsa 
vedān yasmāt sa tasmād Vyàsa iti smptah, of. "T, 60. 5; 105, 13). 
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yield to him only on the condition that, after she has borne 
him a son, she may regain her maidenhood. The great saint 
grants her this wish, and also the wish that she may lose her 
fish-odour and may diffuse a wonderful perfume. Immedi- 
ately after he has co-habited with her, she gives birth to a 
son, on an island in the Jumna, who is named Dvaipāyana, 
'the island-born'. The boy grows up and soon gives himself 
up to asceticism, When taking leave of his mother, he tells 
her that he will appear immediately at any time she, needing 
him, thinks of him. Satyavati, however, once more a virgin, 
later on became the wife of the Kuru king, Šāntanu, and bore 
the later two sons, Citrāngada and Vicitravīrya. After the 
death of Santanu and Chitrāngada, Vicitravirya was appointed 
heir. He died young and childless, but left two wives. 
In order that the race may not die out, Satyavati decides to 
call her illegitimate son Dvaipayana, so that, according to the 
legal custom of the Levirate, he may beget descendants by 
his sisters-in-law. Now although this Dvaipāyana is a great 
ascetic and saint, yet he is an extremely ugly man with 
bristly hair and beard and darkly rolling eyes, dark in 
complexion (hence probably his name Krsna, ‘the black one’) 
and an evil smell emanates from him, Therefore, when he 
approaches the one princess she cannot bear the sight of him, 
and closes her eyes : the consequence of this is that her son is 
born blind. He later became king Dhrtarāstra. The saint 
then approaches the second lady, and she grows pale at sight 
of him. As the result of this she gives birth to a son who is 
pale, and is therefore called Pandu, ‘the pale one’. He is the 
father of the five principal heroes of the epic. Once again 
Dvaipāyana is to approach the first woman ; but grown 
wiser, she sends her maid to the saint, who notices nothing 
of the substitution, and with the maid he begets Vidura, to 
whom in the epic is alloted the part of a wise and well- 
wishing friend of Dhrtarāstra as well as of the sons of Pāņdu.* 

This saint, Krsna Dvaipayana Vyasa, whom legend has 
made into a kind of grandfather? of the heroes of the epic, is 


x Mahabharata, I, 63 ; 100 ff. 
- * According to the law of the Levirate, Vyāsa is only the progenitor, not the 
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regarded by the Indians, up to the present day, as the author 
of the whole Mahabharata. Only after his three ‘sons’ had 
died, so says the introduction to the Mahabharata, did Vyasa 
publish among the people the poem composed by him. He 
imparted it to his pupil Vaifampayana, and the latter recited 
the whole poem in the intervals of the great snake-sacrifice 
of King Janamejaya. On this occassion it was heard by the 
Sita Ugrašravas, the son of Lomaharsana ; and our Maha- 
bhārata commences with the Rsis, who are assembled at the 
twelve-yearly sacrifice of Saunaka in the Naimisa forest, 
entreating the Sita Ugrašravas to tell them the story of the 
Mahābhārata as he has heard it from Vaišampāyana. The 
Sūta declares himself willing, and tells the story of the snake- 
sacrifice of Janamejaya, before proceeding to the repetition 
of the narrative of Vaisampayana. 

The fact that the Mahābhārata consists almost entirely of 
speeches is certainly a trait of antiquity.? Ugraéravas is the 
reciter of the outline story, and in the poem itself Vaisam- 
pāyana is the speaker, Within the narrative of Vaisampayana 
innumerable inserted tales are put in the mouth of various 
persons, this insertion of stories within stories being a very 
popular device in Indian literature. In most cases the 
narratives, as well as the speeches of the persons appearing, 
have no introduction but the prose formulae : "Vaisampāyana 
spake’, ‘Yudhisthira spake’, ‘Draupadi spake’, and so on, 

Fantastic as is all the information imparted to us in the 
introduction to the Mahabharata about its supposed author, 
yet we find a few noteworthy statements in it. Thus we are 
told that the Rsi Vyasa narrated his work in a short summary 
as well as in detailed presentation ; further, that different 
reciters begin the poem at three different places, and that its 
length was not always the same. Ugrašravas says that he 


father, of Dhrtarás(ra and Pandu. The deceased husband of the two widows is regarded 
as their father, 

* 14, 1, 95. ff. 

* "We may observe in the Jiad, too, that the old epics all contain much 
dialogue ; only in the later epics does this dramatic element recede into back- 
ground. ........... But the epic poem only reaches ipe opor when, in addition to the 
speeches, the outline of the narrative, too, is composed in metrical form. The final stage 
is the withdrawal of the specches, and the narration of events in the form of verse." 
Ernst Windisch, Māra und Buddha (*Abhandl. der philolog. . Klasse der K. 
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knows the poem as consisting of 8,800 verses, while Vyāsa 
declares that he composed the Samhitā of the Bhārata poem 
in 24000 verses, 'and without the secondary stories the 
Bharata is recited in this length by the experts’. Immediately 
afterwards it is said, rather fantastically, that Vyāsa also 
composed an epic of 60 hundred thousand verses, viz., 30 
hundred thousand for the gods, 15 for the fathers, 14 for the 
Gandharvas and one hundred thousand for men.* Of course 
this only hints at the present extent of the Mahābhārata, 
which has also acquired for it the designation šatasāhasrī 
samhitā, *collection of one hundred thousand verses. One 
sees from these statements that the Indians themselves, in 
spite of their firm belief in the unity of the work, have at 
least retained a recollection of the fact that the Mahabharata 
only gradually grew, from an originally smaller poe to its 
present extent, 

What the Mahābhārata means to the Indians, the intro- 
duction to the work tells us in the most'extravagant fashion. 
It is there said, for example : 

"As butter excels among curds, as the Brahman excels among 
Aryans, as the Aranyakas among the Vedas, the drink of immortality 
among medicines, the ocean among all waters, and the cow among four- 
footed beasts, even so the Mahābhārata is the best of all narrative works 
(Itihāsas)." 

“Whosoever has once heard this story, can no longer take pleasure 
in any other story though it be well worth hearing ; just as he who has 
heard the song of the kokila* can take no pleasure in the harsh voice of 
the crow." 

"The thoughts ofthe poets arise from this most excellent of all 
narrative works, of the three realms of the universe of the five elements," 

"Whosoever presents a veda-knowing and deeply learned Brahman 
with a hundred cows with gilded horns, and he who hears daily the sacred 
stories of the Bharata poem—these two acquire equal (religious) merit.” 

“Verily this narrative work is a song of victory: a king who desires 
victory, should hear it, and he will conquer the earth and triumph over 
his enemies,” 

"This is a sacred manual of morals (dharma); itis the best manual 
saechsischen Ges. der Wiss.” X Leipzig, 1895), pp. 222 ff The Mahābhārata is still a 
long MIX from Dat bass sta 

Mahāb » 1, 31 ft: 81 ; 101 ff. 


* The Kokila, ^de Indian cuckoo, is to Indian poets what the nightingale is to our 
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of practical life (artha), and Vyàsa, of boundless wisdom, recited it also as 


a manual of salvation (moksa),"* 
“All sins, whether of thought, word or deed, depart mediately from 


the man who hears this poem.” 

"The sage Krsna Dvaipayana, rising daily (to perform his devotional 
and ascetic exercises) composed this marvellous story, the Mahabharata, in 
three years. What we find in this book relating to morals, relating to 
practicallife, relating to sensual pleasure and relating to salvation,? can 
be found elsewhere ; but what is not written therein. can be found nowhere 
else in the world."'* 

For us, however, who do not look upon the Mahābhārata 
with the eyes of believing Hindus, but as critical historians of 
literature it is everything but a work of art ; and in any case 
we cannot regard it as the work of one AkO or even of a 
clever collector and compiler. The Mahābhārata as a whole 
is a literary monster. Never has the hand of an artist 
attempted the well-nigh impossible task of combining the 
conflicting elements into one unified poem. It isonly unpocti- 
cal theologians and commentators and clumsy copyists who 
have succeeded in conglomerating into a heterogeneous mass 
parts which are actually incompatible, and which date from 
different centuries, But in this jungle of poetry, which 
scholarship has only just begun to clear, there shoots forth 
much true and genuine poetry, hidden by the wild under- 
growth. Qut of the unshapely mass shine out the most 
precious blossoms of immortal poetic art and profound 
wisdom. The very fact that the Mahbaharata represents a 
whole literature rather than one single and unified work, and 
contains so many and so multifarious things, makes it more 
suited than any other book, to afford us an insight into the 
deepest depths of the soul of the Indian people. 

This may beshown by the following survey of the contents 
of the Mahābhārata and its various component parts.? . 


^ Dharma, ‘law and custom’ or ‘morality’; artha ‘utility’, ‘advantages’, 
“practical life" and kama, ‘sensual gratification’ are the three aims of life, to a certain 
extent the be-all and end-all of human existence, according to Indian ethics. The final 
aim of all striving, however, is mokša, ‘deliverance’ to which the various sects and 
philosophical systems ind ndicate different paths. 


putt 1, 261 f. ; 2, 382 f., 393 ; 62, 20 f., 23, 25, 52 f. To the last verse compare the 
v. “Whatever is not in the M. Mahabharata i is not to be found in Bharatavarsa”’ 
Ge, India). 


| p The whole of the A(ahabhBrata has been translated into WIE 
Mohan Ganguli and published by Protap Chandra Roy Ji t 1 1896). adi 
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THE PRINCIPAL NARRATIVE OF THE MAHABHARATA 


Years ago Adolf Holtzmann (Senior) undertook the bold 
endeavour “to open up for the first time for German poetry 
lovers, the essence of the Mahabharata, the old Indian national 
epic itself.” He started from the undoubtedly correct point 
of view that the Mahābhārata is not “the Indian epic', but that 
rather only *the remains, the ruins ofthe ancient Indian 
heroic songs............, after much retouching, extension, and 
disfigurement, are contained in the Mahābhārata,” But with 
enviable self-confidence he believed himself to be endowed 
with the ability to reconstruct the ancient original heroic 
poem from these retouched and disfigured ‘ruins’. He thought 
that by means of omissions, abridgments, and alterations, he 
had created in German verse an Indian heroic poem, which 
gave a better idea of the actual Mahābhārata as sung by the 
ancient Indian bards, than a literal translation of the existing 
original text would probably give. Now Holtzmann,: with 
ingenious insight and deep poetic feeling, certainly often hit 
upon the right thing, but then hedeparted so arbitrarily from 
the Sanskrit text, that his work can only be regarded as a 
very free recast of the ancient Mahabharata, but in no case as 
a faithful representation of it. In fact Holtzmann attempted 
an impossible task. Every endeavour fo reconstruct ‘the 


Manmatha Nath Dutt (Calcutta, 1895-1905). A fine poetical rendering, partly in metrical 
translations, partly in prose extracts, has been given by Ramesh Dutt in his Maha- 
Bharata, the Epic of Ancient India condensed into English Verse, London, 1899. Extracts 
from the Mahābhārata will also be found in John Muir's Original Sanskrit Texts 
(1858-1872), and Metrical Trenslations from Sanskrit Writers ( London, 1879 ) and in 
Monier Williams, Jndian Wisdom, 4th ed., London, 1893. A Summary of the 18 Parvans 
has been given by Monier Williams, Indian Epic Poetry, London, 1863 ; an outline of the 
story and extracts by J. C. Oman, The Great Indian Epics, London, 1899, pp. 93 ff. 
Books I-X have been translated into French by H. Fauche, Paris, 1863-1870, a collection 
of larger extracts by Ph. E. Foucaux, Le Mahābhārata, onze épisodes tirds de ce poème 
#pique, Paris, 1862. Several episodes have been translated into Italian by P. E. Pavolini, 
1902, and into German by F. Bopp (Berlin, 1824), by the poet Friedrich Rückert (s. R. 
Boxberger, Kūckert-Studien, 1878, pp. 84-122 and Riickert-Nachlese Y, 270; II, 315 ff. ), 
by A. Holtzmann, Indische Sagen, 1845-1847 (new edition by M. Winternitz, Jena, 1912 
and 1921), by J. Hertel, Indische Märchen, Jena, 1919, No. 10-14, and by W. Porzig 
in the series Indische Erzahler (Vols. 12 and 15, Leipzig, 1923, 1924). The philosophical 
texts of the Mahābhārata have been translated into German by O. Strauss and P. Deussen, 
Vier philosophische Texte des Mahbhdratam: Sanatsujataparcan,  Bhagavadgītā. 
Mokshadharma, Anugltā, Leipzig, 1906. 
Y Indische Sagen, Part 2; Die Kuruinge, Karlsruhe, 1846. 
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ancient Indian national epic itself' in its original shape will 
always be attended by so great an element of arbitrariness, 
that it can only have a purely subjective value. 

On the other hand, it is comparatively easy to extract a 
kernel from the enormous mass of songs of the Mahābhārata, 
namely, the narrative of the battle of the Kauravas and the 
Pündavas, which in any case formed the subject of the actual 
epic. This shall be done in the following, necessarily short 
outline. We trace the story of the great fight, taking into 
consideration also, as far as possible, the important secondary 
stories referring to the principal heroes. In this we shall not 
digress into doubtful hypotheses upon the *original' epic, but 
faithfully follow the Mahābhārata text now available to us, 
leaving aside, for the present, everything which has no 
reference to the principal narrative. | 


The Descent ef the Kauravas and the Pāņdavas , 


In theland ofthe Bharatas there once ruled a king ofthe house 
of the Kurus, Santanu by name. By the goddess Gangā* who had 
become a mortal woman, this king had a son called Bhisma, whom he had 
appointed as his successor to the throne. One day, when the latter had 
already grown up into a superb hero endowed with all warlike virtues, 
Santanu met the beautiful fisher girl Satyavatī, fell in love with her and 
desired her as a wife. Her father, the king of the fisherfolk; would, 
however, only give her to him on condition that the son born by his 
daughter should inherit the throne. But Santanu would not consent to 
this, though he found it difficult to give up his beloved. Now Bhīsma 
soon noticed how depressed his father was, and when he had learned the 
cause of this depression, he himself went to the king of the fishermen to 
woo Satyavatī on his father's behalf. He not only announces his intention 
to renounce his right to the throne, but takes a vow of chastity, so as to 
make it impossible for any son of his to claim the throne, whereupon the 
fisherman gladly gives him his daughter. So Šāntanu marries Satyavati 
and has two sons by her, Citràhgada and Vicitravirya. Soon after this, 
Santanu died and young Citrātgada was killed in battle by a Gandharva : 
then Bhigsma, as the senior of the family, annointed Vicitravīrya as king. 
The latter, however, died young and without issue, though he had two 
wives. In order that the race may not die out, Satyavati begs Bhīsma to 
beget descendants by the surviving widows of Vicitravirya, in accordance 


' Goddess of the River Ganges. 
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with the ancient usage of the Levirate. But Bbisma, mindful of his vow 
of chastity, declares that though the sun may give up its brilliancy, the fire 
its heat, the moon may give up the coolness of its rays, the god Indra 
his bravery, and the god Dharma* his justice, he could never break his 
promise. Then Satyavati remembers her illegitimate son Vyasa, and with 
Bhīgma's consent invites him to see to the propagation of the race. And 
as we have already seen,” the saint Vyāsa, begets Dhrtaràstra, Pandu 
and Vidura. As Dbrtarāstra was born blind, the younger brother Pandu 
became king. Dbrtardstra married Gāndhārī, daughter of the king of 
Gāndbāra, and she bore him a hundred sons, the eldest of whom was 
named Duryodhana. Pāņdu had two wives, Prthà or Kunti, daughter of a 
king of the Yādavas, and Madri, sister of Salya, king of the Madras. 
Kuntī bore him three sons: Yudhisthira, the eldest, Arjuna and Bhima, 
who was born on the same day as Duryodhana, whilst Madri gave birth 
to the twins Nakula and Sahadeva. 

Here the epic relates the following very fantastic story (which could 
scarcely have belonged to the old poem), according to which these five 
principal heroes of the epic are supposed to have been begotten not by, but 
on behalf of Pāņdu. Pāņdu killed a pair of antclopes at the time of 
copulation. In reality, however, it was a rsi who had assumed the form of 
an antelope in order to enjoy love. This rsi now pronounces a curse that 
Pāņdu shall die during the enjoyment of love. Pandu therefore determines 
to lead the life of an ascetic, and to renounce sexual pleasures. In order to 
provide descendants, however, Kunti invokes the gods to beget children 
"with her. Dharma, the god of justice, begets Yudhisthira with her, Vāyu, 
the god of the wind, begets strong Bhima and Indra, the king of the gods, 
begets Arjuna. At Kunti's request, the two Ašvins cohabit with Mādrī, 


and beget the twins Nakula and Sahadeva with her. 
The Pandavas and Kauravas at the Court of Dhrtardstra 


When Pāņdu died soon afterwards, blind Dhrtarāstra assumed the 
reins of government. The five sons of Pándu accompanied their mother 
Kuntī—Pāņdu's second wife Madri had thrown herself on to his funeral 
pyre—to the court of king Dhrtarastra at Hastinapura, where they were 
educated with the princes, their cousins. 

Even in their juvenile games, the sons of Pandu excelled over those of 
Dhrtarastra, arousing the jealousy of the latter. Bhima, in particular, 
evinced great exuberance of spirits and gave many an exhibition of unruly 
strength which were most displeasing to Dhrtarástra's children. For 
instance, if the children climbed a tree, he would shake it so that his 
cousins tumbled down together with their fruits. For this reason 

` The god of death, and at the same time the god of justice. 

* See above, pp. 282 f. 
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Duryodhana hated Bhima intensely, and made several attempts on_his life 
without however being able to harm him. The boys grew up, and two 
famous Brahmans, skilled in the use of weapons, Krpa and Drona, were 
engaged as their tutors. There were among their pupils besides the sons of 
Dhrtarāstra and of Pandu, also ASvatthiman, one of Droņa's sons, and 
Karna, son of a Sūta or charioteer. Duryodhana and Bhima soon became 
Droņa's best pupils with the clubs, Ašvatthāman in magic arts, Nakula and 
Sahadeva in sword exercises, and Yudhisthira in chariot fighting. But 
Arjuna was not only the best archer, bat excelled all the others in every 
respect. For this reason the sons of Dhrtarāstra were extremely jealous of 
him. 

When the princes had completed their studies, Droņa organised a 
tournament at which his pupils were to show their skill. It isa brilliant 
and festive assembly, the king, the queens and numerous heroes are 
present. Bhima and Duryodhana give a performance of club-fighting 
which threatens to become so deadly earnest that the combatants have to 
be separated. Arjuna is universally praised for his skillin archery. But 
Karna also enters the ring, and executes the same feats as Arjuna, which 
greatly angers the latter, whilst Duryodhana joyfully embraces Karna 
and swears eternal friendship. Karna challenges Arjuna to a duel, but 
as the descendant of a charioteer he is lalighed to scorn by the Pandavas, 


Yudhisthira becomes Heir to the Throne. Conspiracy against him and 
his brothers (The Lac House) 


After a year had elapsed, Dhrtarāstra appointed as heir to the throne, 
Yudhisthira, the first-born of the Kuru family, who had distinguished 
himself by his bravery as well as by all other virtues. The other Pāņdavas 
perfected themselves still further in arms, and even went forth on victori- 
ous campaigns of conquest off their own bat. When Dbhrtarāstra learned 
fo these exploits of the Pāņdavas who were growing mightier and mightier, 
he felt some anxiety as to the future of his own line. Therefore when 
Duryodhana, his younger brother Duśśāsana, his friend Karna and his 
maternal uncle Sakuni concerted a plot against the Pandavas, they found 
a willing supporter in the aged king. They persuaded Dhrtarāstra to 
remove the Pāņdavas to Vāraņāvata on some pretext or other. At 
Vāraņāvata Duryodhana engaged a skilful builder to construct a house 
oflac and of other highly inflammable materials, in which the Pāņdavas 
were to live. At night when they would all be asleep, the house was to be 
set on fire, so that the Págdavas would meet their doom, But Vidura 
tells Yudhisthira privately of the treacherous plan and for this communi- 
cation he makes use of a Mleccha language, i.e., the language of a non- 
Indian tribe, which was not understood by the others. Now to avoid 
arousing suspicion, as they feared that Duryodhana would otherwise have 
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them killed in some other fashion by assassins, they pretend to fall in with 
the plan, journey to Vāraņāvata and occupy the lac house. However, 
they flee into the forest by a subterranean passage which they had previ- 
ously had dug, after setting fire to the house, in which, in addition to the 
builder, there is only a drunken low-caste woman lying asleep with her five 
sons. While everyone believes that the Pāņdavas have been burned with 
their mother Kunti, and the funeral ceremonies are being performed at 
Dhrtarastra’s court, the five brothers are wandering about with their 
mother in the forest on the other side of the Ganges. At dead of night 
they arc in the midst of dense jungle, weary, hungry and thirsty. Kunti 
complains of thirst, and Bhima conducts his mother and four brothers to 
a banyan tree where they are to rest while he is seeking water. Following 
the water-birds, he comes to a lake, where he bathes and drinks and dips 
his upper garments into the water, so as to take water to the others. He 
hastens back, to find all his people asleep under the tree. At the sight 
of his mother and brothers lying asleep thus, he bemoans their sad fate in 
bitter words. 


Hidimba, the Giant, and his Sister 


Near this banyan tree there lurks a horrible, man-eating giant, the 
Raksasa Hidimba. He smells human flesh, and from a high tree sees the 
sleeping forms. His mouth waters for the delicacy which has so long 
been denied to him, and he asks his sister, the giantess Hidimbā, to go 
and see what manner of people they be ; they would then enjoy a feast of 
fresh human flesh and blood together, and dance and sing merrily after- 
wards. The giantess approaches them, but no sooner does she set eyes 
on Bhima than she is seized by violent love for the strong young hero. 
She therefore transforms herself into a beautiful human woman and steps 
smilingly towards Bhima, tells him that this forest is haunted by a man- 
eating Rāksasa, her brother, who has sent her here, but that she loves 
Bhima and desires no other man but him as her lord, that he may take 
delight in her, and that she will rescue him. Bhima replies that it would 
not enter his head to yield to passion, and to leave his mother and brothers 
in the lurch. Hidimbà answers that he may awaken his relatives by all 
means, and she will save them all. Bhima retorts, however, that he would 
not dream of awakening his mother and brothers from their sweet slumber: 
Rāksasas, Yaksas (elves), Gandharvas and such-like riff-raff do not alarm 
him in the least, and he will find a way of dealing with the man-eater 
himself. At this juncture the giant Hidimba, thinking that his sister 
is too long away, appears in person, and would slay the love-sick Hidimbā 
in his anger. But Bbima confronts him and challenges him to fight. 
After a terrible conflict, during which the brothers awake, Bhīma slays 
the giant. When he is about to despatch Hidimbà likewise, Yudhisthira 
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exhorts him not to slay a woman. At her earnest entreaties, he at last 
agrees to be united to her until a son is born to her. Yudhisthira arranges 
that Bhima may stay with the giantess all day, but that he must always 
return before sunset. So Hidimbā flies through the air with Bhima to 
the pleasant hill-tops, where they give themselves up to the pleasures of 
love, until she conceives, and bears a son, who grows into a mighty 
Rāksasa, They call him Ghatotkaca, and later on, in the great fight, he 
does good service to the Pandavas. 


The Giant Baka and the Brahman Family 


Disguiscd as ascetics, the Pandavas now wander from forest to forest, 
experiencing many an adventure, and come at last to a city Ekacakra 
where, without being recognised, they stay at a Brabman’s house. During 
the day they beg for their food and in the evening they bring it home, 
where Kunti divides all the food into two halves, the one for Bhima, and 
the other for allthe rest. One day Kunti is alone at home with Bhima. 
Loud groans and lamentations are heard proceeding from the apartments 
of the Brahman whose hospitality they are enjoying. First of all they hear 
the Brahman give vent to bitter Jamentations over the lot of humanity 
in general, and declare that it would be best for him to perish together 
with his family, for he would never have the heart to sacrifice his faithful 
wife, his beloved daughter or his dear little son, and yet on the other 
hand, were he to die alone, he would be leaving his dear ones to sure 
distress. Then the Brahman's wife begins to speak, and says that he 
must live on, so as to provide for his children and to preserve the race : 
she herself, having borne him aà son and a daughter, has fulfilled the 
purpose of her life, and can die in peace. Were he to die, she could 
never nourish and protect her two children single-handed ; she would 
be able neither to protect her daughter from unworthy men nor to 
give her son an education worthy of a Brahman. Whereas he could 
take a second wife, she herself, as a widow, would lead but a pitiable 
existence. “As birds swoop greedily down upon a piece of flesh that is 
cast away, thus do men abuse a woman who is bereaved of her 
husband." Therefore she will sacrifice her life. The daughter, who 
has listened to what her parents have said, now has her say, and secks 
to prove that for her alone is it fitting to die for the family. “Is it 
not said: A son is as one’s own self, a wife is a friend, but a daughter 
is misery. Rid thyself of this misery, therefore, and let me fulfil my 
duty." While these three converse in this fashion, and finally burst into 
tears, the little son, his eyes wide open, approaches each one individually, 
and says, smilling, in his sweet, childish voice: “Do not weep, father ! 
Do not weep. mother! Do not weep, sister !" And the little fellow gaily 
takes a blade of grass from He sue saying: “I am going to kill the 
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man-eating Rāksasa with this !"" And in the midst of their sore distress, 
their hearts were filled with joy when they heard the boy's sweet voice. 
It is this moment which Kunti, the mother of the Pandavas, chooses to 
enter and to enquire what it is that has gone wrong. She is then told that 
a man-eating Ráksasa, the giant Baka, lurks in the vicinity of the city, 
and that at certain intervals the inhabitants of the city arc obliged to 
supply him with a cartload of rice, two buffaloes and a human being by 
way of tribute. The families are chosen in rotation, and it is now the turn 
of the family in question. Then Kunti consoles the Brahman and suggests 
that one of her five sons shall pay the tribute to the Raksasa. But the 
Brahman will not hear of a Brahman, and a guest at that, sacrificing his 
life for him. Then Kunti explains to him that her son is a great hero, 
which fact is not to be disclosed, and that he will surely slay the Raksasa. 
Bhima is prepared to carry out his mother's proposal immediately, and the 
next morning he drives into the forest haunted by the monster, with the 
cart containing the food intended for the Raksasa. As soon as he reaches 
the forest, he begins to eat the food himself (this is most humorously 
described), and is in no wise perturbed by the stormy approach of the 
giant. Even when the infuriated Ràkgasa showers blows on him with 
both hands, he calmly continues eating. It is not until he has eaten every- 
thing up that he prepares for the combat. They uproot the mightiest trees 
in the forest and hurl them at each other. A stupendous struggle then 
ensues, the result of which is that Bhima breaks the giant in two across 
his knee. Bhima extracts a promise from the remaining Raksasas, the 
relatives and subjects of Baka, that they will never again kill a human 
being, and he then returns to his brothers. There is great joy in the city, 
but the Pāņdavas preserve their incognito. 





The Self-choice and Marriage of Draupadi 


After a time the Pāņdavas decide to leave Ekacakrā and to migrate to 
Pāficāla. On the road thither they hear that Drupada, king of the pañcalas, 
is about to hold a ‘self-choice’* for his daughter. The brothers decide 
to take part in the festival, and, disguised as Brahmans, they go to the 
residential town of Drupada, where they live unrecognised at the house of 
a potter, and beg for their food às Brahmans. Now Drupada had had a 
very stiff bow made, and had had a target set high up in the air by means 


1 Svayamvara, i.e., ‘bride's self-choice’, is a form of engagement or betrothal in 
which the king's daughter herself chooses her husband from amongst the assembled 
princes and heroes (after her father has issued a solemn invitation), placing a garland 
around the neck of the chosen one, whereupon the marriage takes place, While the 
Svayamvara is very frequently described in epic poetry, this custom is not mentioned at all 

in tbe brahmanical /aw-books, which otherwise treat the various kinds of betrothal in 
great detail, E «J. Meyer, Das Weib im altindischen Epos, pp. 60 ff, 
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of a mechanical contrivance, and he proclaimed that only the hero who 
could draw the bow and hit the mark, would be qualified to win his 
daughter Krsna at the Svayamvara. Princes of all lands, among them the 
Kauravas, Duryodhana and his brothers and Karna, accept King Drupada's 
invitation and assemble in the festively decorated hall in which the self- 
choice of a husband is to take place. Innumerable Brahmans, too, flock in 
as spectators, and among them are the five Pandavas. There are brilliant 
festivities for several days, and the foreign kings and the Brahmans enjoy 
splendid hospitality as guests. At last, on the sixteenth day, attended by 
the usual ceremonies, the radiant Krsnā, beautifully dressed and adorned, 
steps into the hall, holding the garland of flowers in her hand. Her 
brother DAhrstadyumna proclaims in a loud voice: 


“Mark this bow, assembled monarchs, and the targets hung on high, 
Through you whirling piercéd discus let five glitt'ring arrows fly ! 
Whoso born of noble lineage, hits the far suspended aim, 

Let him stand and as his guerdon Drupad's beauteous 

maiden claim !"'* 
After this he tells his sister the names of all the kings present, beginning 
with Duryodhana. All of them are at once enamoured of the charming 
Krsna. Each is jealous of the other, and every single individual hopes to 
win her. One after the other now attempts to bend the bow, but none 
succeed. Then Karņa steps forward ; he has already bent the bow, and is 
prepared to hit the mark, when Krsņā calls out in a loud voice: “My 
choice shall not be a charioteer." With a bitter laugh and a glance towards 
the sun, Karna throws the bow down again. In vain do the mighty kings 
Šišupāla, Jarāsandha and Šalya strive to bend the bow. Then Arjuna 
arises from the midst of the Brahmans. Amid loud murmurs of applause 
from those who admire the stately youth, and amid the sounds of dis- 
approval of those who are angry at the presumption of a Brahman in 
entering the lists with warriors, he strides to the bow, bends it in the 
twinkling of an eye, and shoots the target down. When Krsņā sees the 
godlike youth, she hands him the garland joyfully, and followed by the 
princes, Arjuna leaves the hall. 

However, when the assembled kings perceive that Drupada really in- 
tends to give his daughter to the Brahman, they take it as an insult ; for 
in their opinion, the self-choice of a husband is for warriors, but not for 
Brahmans. They attempt to kill Drupada, but Bhima and Arjuna hasten 
to his aid. Bhima uproots a mighty tree, and stands there, terrible 
as the god of death. Arjuna stands beside him, with the bent bow. . 
Karpa fights with Arjuna, and Salya with Bhima. After a hard fight, 
Karna and Šalya confess themselves beaten. The kings give up the 
fight, and return to their homes. But the Pandavas go on their way 


| Translated by Romesh Dutt, Maha-Bharata, p. 19. 
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with Krsna, and wend their way to the potter’s house, where Kunti 
anxiously awaits them. Arjuna now declares in the presence of his 
mother and his brothers that he will not wed Krsna, daughter of 
Drupada, whom he has won, for himself alone, but that, in accordance 
with the ancient custom of their family, she must become the common 
wife of all five brothers. 

Among those present at the self-choice was Krsna, the chieftain of 
a clan of the Yādavas and the cousin of the Pandavas (for Vasudeva, 
Krsna’s father, was Kunti's brother). He was the only one who had 
recognised the Pandavas, in spite of their disguise. He therefore followed 
the Pandavas, accompanied by his brother Baladeva, visited them at the 
potter's house, and disclosed to them that he was their relative. "This 
greatly rejoiced the Pāņdavas, but in order that they might not be re- 
cognised, Krsna and Baladeva soon took their departure, 

Prince Dhrstadyumna had also sacretly followed the Pāņdavas in order 
to find out who the hero who had won his sister for his consort, really 
was. He conceals himself in the potter's house, and observes how 
the brothers return home and respectfully greet their mother, how 
Kunti instructs Draupadi* regarding the preparation and distribution of 
the food, how after the evening meal they betake themselves to rest, 
the youngest brother spreading a mattress of kuša grass whereon the 
five brothers stretch themselves in turn, each one on his antelope-skin, 
whilst their mother and Draupadi put up their beds at their head and foot 


- respectively : and he hears how the brothers still regale one another with 


all kinds of conversation upon arms and warlike deeds before falling 
asleep. Then Dhrstadyumna hastens back to his father, to tell bim that, 
judging from their conversation, the supposed Brahmans must be warriors, 
at which the king rejoices exceedingly. The next morning, Drupada 
invites the Pándavas to the palace, in order to celebrate his daughter's 
wedding with due festivity. It is only now that Yudhisthira informs 
him that they are the sons of Pándu, whom people had thought dead ; 


- Drupada is much rejoiced at this, for it had always been his wish to have 


the brave Arjuna as a son-in-law. Just when he is about to perform 
the ceremonial marriage of his daughter with Arjuna, he is, however, 
somewhat astonished and disillusioned to learn from Yudhisthira that 
Krsnà must become the common wife of all five brothers. The scruples 
which he puts forward are, however, appeased when he learns of the 
ancient family custom of the Pāņdavas, and Draupadi is wedded before the 
sacred fire first to Yudhisthira as the eldest brother, and then to the other 
four brothers in order of age.* Kuntī blesses her daughter-in-law, and 


* Krsna ‘the black onc’ is usually called Draupadi, i.e., ‘daughter of Dra upada’. 

* In this marriage to five husbands, the epic has indubitably faithfully preserved 
an old feature of the legend; for polyandry, or rather group-marriage, of which the 
marriage of the Pandavas affords an example, though still occurring in certain regions 
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Krsna sends rich and most costly wedding presents to the newly-wedded 


pcople. 
The Pündavas get their Kingdom back 


The report that the Pāņdavas are still alive and that it was Arjuna 
who had won Draupadi at the self-choice, is soon noised abroad. Duryo- 
dhana and his friends return sadly to Hastināpura, and they are much 
cast down by the Pandavas’ having gained two mighty allies by their 
marriage, namely, Drupada and the Paūcālas, and Krsna and the Yadavas. 
Duryodhana is of opinion that they should be on their guard against the 


Pāņdavas, and suggests that they should get rid of them by treachery. 
Karna, on the other hand, is for open combat. But Bhisma, supported by 
Vidura and Drona, advises Dhrtarāstra to cede one-half of the kingdom to 


of India at the present day, was by no means attested as a legitimate form of marriage 
in ancient India, and is directly opposed to the brahmanical views. When Drupada 
says (I, 197,27): ‘The law teaches that one man bas many wives; but one has never 
heard that one woman has many men as her husbands”, he only gives expression to the 
general Indian opinion, When, in spite of this, the five principal heroes of the epic 
have only one wife between them, it is a proof that tbis feature was so closely interwoven 
with the whole legend and the ancient epic, that, even at a later time, when the 
Mahübh^ürata acquired a more and more brahmanical character and became a religious 
text book, the elimination of this feature could not be dreamed of. All that was done 
was to try to justify the marriage to five husbands, by means cf several clumsily inserted 
stories. On one occasion Vyāsa relates the silly story of a maiden who could not obtain 
a husband, and implored the god Siva to procure a husband for her. Now because she 
had cried fire times "Give me a husband", Siva promises her five husbands—in a 
future birth. This maiden is reborn as Krsna, Drupada's daughter, and therefore 
receives the five Pandavas, as husbands. A second story is not much more ingenious. 
The Pandavas, who live in the potter's house as begging Brahmans, come home with ` 
Draupadī, and announce to their mother that they have brought “the alms' which 
they have collected while out begging. Without looking up, Kunti says, according to 
her custom, "Enjoy it all together’. Only then does she notice that ‘the alms’ is a 
woman, and is very much perturbed ; but the word of a mother may not be made untruc 
and therefore the five brothers must enjoy Draupadi in common. A third story, which 
Vyasa related to Drupada, is the Sivaitic ‘Five Indra story’ ( paficendropākhyānam ), a 
most fantastic and confused account, according to which Indra, as a punishment for 
having offended Siva, is reborn on carth in five parts and an incarnation of Laksmī or 
Sri (Goddess of good fortune and beauty) is destined to be his wife. The five Pindavas 
are incarnations of the one Indra, Draupadi is an incarnation of Laksmī, so that Draupadi 
has actually only one husband | There is not even an attempt made to bring these three 
justification stories into accord with one another or with the principal narrative. On the 
other hand, it is repeatedly distinctly emphasized that it was an ancient family custom, 
not indeed a general Indian custom, but a special family wage of the Pāņdavas, In 
Buddhist and Jain stories, Draupadi's self-choice of a husband is so described that she 
chooses, and Arjuna, but all the five Pandavas simultancously, Strangely enough, even a 
few European scholars have tried to interpret and justify the marriage to five husbands 
mythologically, allegorically and symbolically, instead of accepting it as an ethnological 
fact. (Cf. my Votes on the Mahābhārata, JRAS., 1897, pp. 733 IT.). 
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the Pandavas and to live peaceably with them. Dhrtaršstra agrees to this 
proposal and cedes one-half of his kingdom to the Pandavas, and it is 
arranged that they shall settle in the desert of Khandavaprastha. Yudhis- 
thira gladly accepts the offer, and, accompanied by Krsna, the Pandavas 
journey to Khāņdvaprastha, where they found as their residence the great 
city and fort of Indraprastha (near modern Delhi). 


Arjuna's Banishment and Adventures 


The Pandavas live happy and contented in Indraprastha with their 
common wife. In order to avoid any jealousy among them, they had 
mutually agreed (on the advice of the divine sage Narada) thatif any 
one of the brothers should intrude on a private interview of any other of 
the brothers with Draupadi, the former should go into banishment and 
lead a life of chastity for twelve years. Owing to this understanding they 
lived at peace with one another. 

One day some robbers steal some cattle from a Brahman, who comes 
running into the palace violently reproaching the king for not protecting 
his subjects sufficiently. Arjuna wishes to hasten to his aid immediately. 
Chance will have it that the weapons are hanging ina room in which 
Y udbisthira happens to be together with Draupadi. Arjuna is in a dilemma. 
Is he to fail in his duty ofa warrior towards the Brahman, and to break 
the rule with regard to their common wife, or is he to violate the former 
so as to be able to conform to the latter? He decides to enter the room 
and fetch the weapons ; he pursues the robbers and restores the cattle to 
the Brahman. Then he returns home and announces to Yudhisthira that, 
in accordance with the agreement, he will go into banishment for twelve 
years. Though Yudhisthira tries to restrain him, as he had taken no 
offence whatsoever, Arjuna nevertheless retires to the forest, onthe principle 
that what is right is right, whatever the circumstances. 

Here he has many adventures. On one occasion he is bathing in the 
Ganges, and is about to come out of the water, after sacrificing to the 
fathers, when Ulüpi, the daughter of a Naga king, draws him down into 
the kingdom of the Nagas (snake demons). She explains to him that she 
has fallen in love with him, and begs him to take delight in her. Arjuna 
replies that he cannot do this, as he has taken the vow of chastity. But 
the snake virgin objects, saying that this vow can only refer to Draupadi, 
and that, as a matter of fact, it is his duty as a warrior to aid the unfor- 
tunate ; and that if he would not grant her request, she would end her life 
—he must therefore save her life, Arjuna is powerless against these argu- 
ments, and ‘keeping his eye on his duty’, he grants beautiful Ulüpl's 
request and spends a night with her, 

On another occasion his wanderings bring him to Citravāhana, king 
of Maņipūra, and he falls in love with the king’s beautiful daughter 

38—0O.P.221 
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Chitrañgada. But she is a ‘son-daughter’,* and the king only gives her to 
him on condition that a son born of her be accounted as his(Citravāhana"s) 
son. Arjuna agrees to this, and lives with her in Maņipura* for three 
years. After she has borne a son, he takes leave of her and continues his 
wanderings. 

After having visited various holy places and had many more adven- 
tures, he meets Krsna and visits him in his city of Dvārakā, where he is 
received with great festivity. A few days later there wasa great feast 
of the Vrsnis and Andhakas—clans of the Yādavas—on the hill Raivataka. 
Noblemen and citizens go forth with music, singing and dancing, and 
there is great merriment. Baladeva, Krsņa's brother, gets drunk 
with his wife Revati; Ugrasena, king of the Vrsņis, comes with his 
thousand wives, and many other princes with their wives. On this 
occasion Arjuna sees Subhadra, Krsna's beautiful sister, and becomes 
enamoured of her. He asks Krsna how he can obtain her, and the 
latter advises him to carry her off by force after the fashion of 
warriors, as a self-choice is always an uncertain affair. ^ Then 
Arjuna sends a messenger to Yudhisthira to ask his permission for the 
abduction ef Subhadra. Yudhisthira gives his consent, and Arjuna goes 
forth in his chariot in full battle array, as though he were going to the 
chase. Subhadrā is taking a stroll on Raivataka, and just as she is about 
to return to Dvārakā, Arjuna seizes her, places her on his chariot and 
drives off with her in the direction of Indraprastha. Great excitement 
prevails in Dvaraka ; the drunken Baladeva is furious at Arjuna's having 
violated the laws of hospitality. But Krsna pacifies his relatives by telling 
them that Arjuna has not offended them at all. On the contrary, he had 
not considered the Yādavas so avaricious that they would sell a maiden 
like a head of cattle, and he had not wanted to take the chance of an 
uncertain self-choice, so his only course had been to carry Subhadrā off. 
There was no objection to the marriage itself, but they should recall 
Arjuna, and effect a reconciliation. This actually takes place, and Arjuna 
and Subhadrà are married. He stays in Dvārakā for another year, 
enjoying the society of Subhadra. He spends the remainder of the twelve 
years at the sacred place of Puskara, after which he returns to Indra- 
prastha. Draupadi reproaches him for his marriage with Subhadrā, but 
is appeased when Subhadra offers herself to Draupadi as a maidservant. 
Thenceforth Draupadī,Subhadrā and Kunti live happily together. Subhadrā 

1 A putrikā or 'son-daughter' is a daughter whose son dose not belong to the 
husband, but to the father of the girl. For if a man has no son, he can appoint his 
daughter as putrika, whereby a son born of her becomes the continuator of her father's 


race, i.e., he is bound in duty to the ancestral sacrifice and entitled to the inheritance. 
a We hear no more of the vow of chastity. ] 


— = Obviously the Yādavas were a rough shepherd-tribe, with whom marriage by 
theft was still legitimate, 
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bore Arjuna a son, Abhimanyu, who became a favourite with his father and 
his uncles, but Draupadi bore one son to each of the five Pandavas. 


Yudhisthira becomes the Ruler of the World 


King Yudhisthira reigned justly and piously in his kingdom, and his 
subjects, who loved him devotedly, lived in peace and happiness. The 
king's brothers, too, led a happy life. But Arjuna enjoyed a still more 
intimate friendship with Krsna. Once when the two friends were convers- 
ing the groves by the Jumnà (where they had veritable orgies with 
many beautiful women, and in which even Draupadi and Subhadra parti- 
cipated) the god Agni approached them in the form of a Brahman, and 
besought them to assist him in burning the Khāņdava forest. The fact 
was that the god had indigestion after eating the numerous offerings at 
some great sacrifice, and Brahman had told him that he must burn the 
Khandava forest if he wished to recover from it: but every time he had 
attempted to set the forest afire, the forest animals extinguish it again. 
Arjuna and Krsna are to prevent this, and Agni procures heavenly weapons 
for them for the purpose : for Arjuna the mighty bow Gandiva with two 
inexhaustible quivers and a splendid chariot with silvery-white horses and 
recognisable from afar by a monkey banner ; and for Krsna a sure discus 
and an irresistible club. With these weapons they support Agni and kill 
all creatures which attempt to escape from the burning forest. They spare 
only the demon Maya, who is a great artist among the heavenly host.* 

In thankfulness at the sparing of his life, the demon Maya builds for 
Yudhisthira a marvellous palace with all kinds of most ingenious devices. 
After some time Yudhisthira, in agreement with Krsna, decided to offer 
the great sacrifice for the consecration of a king (rājasūya). Now only 
aruler of the world, a great conqueror, is entitled to offer this sacrifice. 
But as Jarāsandha, king of Magadha, is the mightiest ruler forthe time 
being, he must be removed. He is killed ina duel with Bhima. After 
this, Arjuna, Bhima, Sahadeva and Nakula go forth on victorious cam- 
paigns of conquest in the north, east, south and west respectively, on the 
strength of which Yudhisthira becomes possessed of a world-kingdom. The 
kings’ consecration sacrifice may now be offered, and it is celebrated with 
great pomp. Numerous kings, including the Kauravas, are invited to it. 
At the close of the sacrifice, gifts of honour are distributed. At Bhisma's 
suggestion, Krsņa is to receive the first gift of honour. Sisupala, king 
of Cedi, objects to this. A quarrel ensues, ending in the death of Šišupāla 
at the hands of Krsna. 

When the sacrifice is accomplished, the foreign kings take their depar- 
ture, Krsna, too, returns to his home. Only Duryodhana and his uncle 


3 Here ends the Ādiparvan, or First book of tho Mahālkārais, 
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Sakuni stay on in the palace of the Pandavas for some time. When viewing 
the superb building Duryodhana meets with all kinds of  mishaps. 
He mistakes a crystal surface for a lake, and undresses in order to bathe ; 
on the other hand, he mistakes an artificial pond for dry land, and has an 
involuntary dip, at which Bhima and Arjuna burst out laughing loudly.* 
This scorn wounded Duryodhana very deeply, for he was already consumed 
with envy. It is with feelings of the deepest envy and hate that he takes 
leave of his cousins and returns to Hastināpura. 


The Game of Dice 


Duryodhana tells his tale of woe to his uncle Sakuni in bitter words. 
He tells him that he cannot bear the disgrace of seeing his enemies 
celebrating such triumphs ; and that, as he cannot see any way of getting 
at the Pāņdavas, he will put an end to his life by fire, poison or water. 
Then Sakuni proposes that a game of dice should be arranged, and that 
Yudhisthira be invited to it; and Sakuni, who is a skilled player, is to 
win Yudhisthira's whole kinsdom from him with ease. They repair 
forthwith to the aged king Dhrtarastra, in order to obtain his consent to 
the plan, At first the king will have nothing to do with it, wishing at 
all events to consult his wise brother Vidura ; but when Duryodhana 
points out to him that Vidura always takes the part of the Pāņdavas, the 
feeble old king allows them to talk him over, and orders the game of 
dice to be held. He sends Vidura in person to Yudhisthira to invite him 
to the game. Vidura warns the king and does not conceal from him his 
fear that great mischicf may arise from this game of dice. Dbhrtarāstra 
himself entertains this fear too, but believes that he must let Fate have 
its course. So Vidura goes to the court of King Yudhisthira to deliver the 
invitation to the game of dice. The latter, too, refers to the irresistible 
power of Fate, and accepts the invitation, though reluctantly. Accompanied 
by his brothers and Draupadi and the other women of the household, he. 
sets out for Hastināpura. In Dbrtarāstra”s palace the guests are greeted 
affably by their relatives and are received with great honours. 

The next morning Yudhisthira and his brothers repair to the gaming- 
hall, where the Kauravas are already assembled. Šakuni challenges 
Yudhisthira to play, the last-named stakes something—and loses. One 
after the other, he stakes all his treasures, all his wealth of gold and 
precious stones, his state chariot, his male and female slaves, elephants, 


* Duryodhana's adventures in the marvellous palace of Yudhigfhira remind us of 
the story of the Queen of Sheba, who mistakes a glass floor in Solomon's palace for a 
sheet of water, and bares her legs. Cf. Ourān, 27, 38; W. Hertz, Gesammelte Abhandlungen 
(1905), p. 427; Grierson, JRAS., 1913, 684 f. There is also a similar story in the 
legend of the wonders of the new Babylon, built by Nebuchadnezzar ; s. A. Wesselofsky 
in Archio für slavische Philologie IT, 310 f., 321. 
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chariots and steeds—and he loses every time. Then Vidura turns to 
Dbrtarāstra and advises him to sever from his son Duryodhana who bids 
fair to bring on the ruin of the entire family, and to forbid the continuation 
ofthe game. Duryodhana now begins to inveigh most bitterly against 
Vidura, calling him a traitor, a viper which the Kauravas have nourished 
in their bosom, for he never speaks but in the interests of their enemies. 

Vidura turns in vain to Dhrtarástra. Sakuni scornfully asks Y udhisthira 
whether he has anything more to stake. Yudhisthira is now possessed by 
the uncontrollable passion for gambling, and stakes all his possessions, 
his oxen and all his cattle, his city, his land and the whole of his kingdom 
—and all is lost. He stakes even the princes, and then the brothers Nakula 
and Sahadeva, and loses them.  Incited by Sakuni, he is even led away to 
stake Arjuna and Bhima, and he loses even these. Finally he stakes 
himself, and Sakuni again wins. Sakuni remarks with scorn that 
Yudhisthira has not done wisely in staking himself, since he still possesses 
a treasure which can be gambled away, namely Draupadi, the daughter 
of the Pañcala king. And to the horror of all the aged people present,* 
of Bhigma, Drona, Krpa and Vidura, Yudhisthira announces that he 
will stake beautiful Draupadi. The dice are cast amid universal excitement, 
and Sakuni gains yet another victory. 

Laughing, Duryodhana asks Vidura to bring Draupadi along, so that 
she may sweep the rooms and take her place among the maidservants. 
Vidura admonishes him, and warns him that his behaviour will only 
serve to bring about the downfall of the Kauravas ; he says that, as a 
matter of fact, Draupadi has not become a slave at all, for Yudhisthira 
only staked her when he has no longer master of himself. Then 
Duryodhana sends a süta as a messenger to Draupadi, to fetch her. 
The latter sends the messenger back to ask whether Yudhisthira gambled 
himself or her away first. Duryodhana sends the reply that she was to 
come to the gaming-hall and ask this question herself. As she refuses, 
and sends the messenger back each time without fulfilling his task, Dur- 
yodhana calls on his brother Duššāsana to go and fetch her by force. 
Duššāsana repairs to the women's apartments and soon drags the struggl- 
ing Draupadi into the assembly by the hair ; she is unwell and therefore 
clad only in scanty garments. She laments bitterly that no one takes 
her part, not even Bhisma and Droņa, and she casts a despairing glance 
at the Pāņdavas, Now the loss of their possessions and of their kingdom 
does not pain them so deeply as this glance of DraupadT's, filled with 
shame and anger. Then Bhima can restrain himself no longer, he 
reproaches Yudhisthira violently for having staked Draupadi], and is about 


` It is very noteworthy that these impartial and well-disposed men accept so 
calmly thc fact that Yudhisthira has gambled away Ais brothers AN it 
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to lay hands on him.* But Arjuna admonishes bim: Yudhisthira must 
always be recognisēd and respected as the eldest. Now Vikarņa, one of 
Duryodhana's youngest brothers, calls on those assembled to reply to 
Draupadi's question whether she has been gambled away by right. As 
they are all silent, he himself answers the question in the negative. Karna, 
however, retorts that the Kauravas have won everything, and that therefore 
the wife of the Pāņdavas also belongs to them. He adds that the 
Pándavas, and Draupadī too, should be stripped of their very clothes, as 
the Kauravas have won their clothes from them. The Pāņdavas take off 
their upper garments, while Duššāsana, at a sign from Karna, proceeds to 
tear Draupadi’s garment from her. She, however, prays to Krsna, the 
incarnation of the god Visnu, and by his help she remains clothed, 
however, many times Duššāsana seizes her draperies.” But Bhima now 
pronounces the terrible oath : a 

"Give heed to my oath, ye warriors of the whole world, an oath 
such as has never before been uttered by men, and such as will never again 
be uttered by a man. May I never attain to the resting-place of my ances- 
tors if I do not fulfil the words which I have spoken—If I do not tear 
open the breast of this evil, foolish outcast of the Bharatas in the fight, 
and drink his blood !'” 

Horror seizes all the warriors and heroes at these fearful words. In 
vain does Vidura remind those present of their duty to decide the legal 
question whether Draupadi has been won by the Kauravas or not. In 
vain does Draupadī weep and lament, and implore her relatives to answer 
her question. Even the pious Bhisma, learned in the law, can say no more 
than that justice is a ticklish matter, and that might is right in this world. 
As Yudhisthira is a model of justice, he himself should decide. Duryodhana, 
too, scornfully asks Yudhisthira to give his opinion whether he considers 
Draupadi has been won or not. Andas Yudhisthira sits there absent- 
minded, and makes no reply, Duryodhana goes so far as to offer the most 
unheard-of insult to the Pāņdavas: he bares his left thigh before 
Draupadi's very eyes. Then Bhima utters the terrible words: “May Bhima 


* Bhima says he will burn both of Yudhig(hir's arms, and asks Sahadeva to 
bring fire for this purpose (II, 68, 6; 10) J. J. Meyer (Das Weib im altindischen 
Epos, p. 226) translates differently, interpreting the passage as meaning that Bhima 
wishes to burn his own hands, and Meyer calls this “a typically Indian method of 
revenge and branding’, similar to the 'prüyopavesa' (threat of suicide by hunger, in 
order to force a right). Nilakantha’s commentary (te tava pura iti fesah) would confirm 
this interpretation. Even if the usual translation be accepted, Bhima's threat sounds 
very strange. 

* Not only the Southern Indian manuscripts, but also the play 'Dütavákya' 
ascribed to Bhása, make it seem probable that this miracle of the garments is a very 
late interpolation ; s. Winternitz in Festschrift Kuhn, pp. 299 ff. Oldenberg (Das Maha- 
bharata, pp. 45 ff.) makes an attempt to distinguish generally between the earlier and 
later parts in the present narrative of gambling scene. 
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never be united to his fathers, if I do not crush this thigh of yours in the 
fight !” 

Whilst still further speeches are being exchanged, the loud cry of a 
jackal and other sounds of ill omen are heard in Dhbrtarāstra"s house. 
Terrified by these, the old king Dhrtarāstra at last feels himself called 
upon to intervene. He blames Duryodhana in violent words. Then he 
pacifies Draupadi, and tells her to wish for something. She wishes for 
the freedom of her husband Yudhisthira. He grants her a second wish, 
and she chooses the liberation of the four remaining Pāņdavās. However, 
when he asks her to wish a third time, she says that she has now nothing 
more to wish for, as the Pāņdavas themselves will win all things needful, 
as soon as they are set free. Karna now begins to mock, saying that 
Draupadi is the boat in which the Pandavas have saved themselves from 
danger. Bhīma is consumed by rage, and is in doubt whether he should not 
slay the Kauravas on the spot. But Arjuna calms him, and Yudhisthira 
forbids any fighting. King Dhrtarástra, however, returns Yudhisthira 
his kingdom and exhorts him to let bygones be bygones. Thus they 
return to Indraprastha in a calmer frame of mind. 


The Second Game of Dice and the Banishment of the Pāņdavas 


No sooner have the Págdavas departed, however, than Duryodhana, 
Duééasana and Sakuni again besiege the old king, pointing out to him the 
danger which threatens from the Pandavas who have now been so grievous- 
ly insulted, and persuade him to give his consent to a second game of dice. 
This time the loser is to go into bunishment into the forest for twelve years, 
sojourn somewhere among people in the thirteenth year incognito, and is 
only to be allowed to return in the fourteenth year. Should he be recog- 
nised in the thirteenth year, however, he would have to go into banishment 
for another twelve years. In vain does Gandhari, the king's consort, strive 
to persuade him to sever himself from his wicked son Duryodhana, in 
order that he may not be guilty of causing the downfall of all the Kauravas. 
But he is deluded, and gives his consent ; and a messenger is sent out, who 
catches up with the Pandavas, who are still on their homeward journey. 
Bewildered by fate, Yudhisthira accepts the invitation to the second game 
of dice. They all return, the game begins afresh, and he again loses. 
Now they must all go into banishment for thirteen years. 

Clad in antelope-skins, the Pandavas prepare to go into the forest, 
Duryodhana and Duššāsana rejoice in their triumph, and joke about them, 
but Bhima hurls terrible threats at them. As Duryodhana pierces their 
hearts with -sharp words, he says, even so will he pierce Duryodhana’s 
"heart in the fight. And once again he swears to drink the blood of 
Duššāsana. Arjuna promises to slay Karna, Sahadeva, Sakuni and 
Nakula, the remaining sons of Dbrtarāstra. But Yudhisthira takes leave 
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of Dhrtarastra, Bhisma and the other Kauravas, and most affectionately 
of all, of wise, good Vidura. Kuntī, the mother of the Pandavas, stays 
behind in Vidura's house, but Draupadi follows her husbands into banish- 
ment, and her farewell from her mother-in-law is touching indeed. With 
tearful lamentations Kunti sees her children go forth into banishment, 
but, with the exception of the gentle Yudhisthira, all of them swear to 
have their bloodly revenge on the Kauravas in the fourteenth year. Omens 
of evil portent, and the prophetic words of the heavenly messenger 
Narada announce to King Dbrtarāstra the downfall of his race, and he 
feels bitter remorse for having given his consent to the game of dice and 
the banishment. + 


The Twelve Years’ Forest Life of the Pündavas* 


Numerous citizens of Hastināpura accompany the Pāņdavas into 
the forest, and it cost Yudhisthira some trouble to persuade them to 
return home. Several Brahmins stayed with him for some considerable 
time. In order to be able to feed them, he practised asceticism, and 
prayed to the sun-god, whereupon he received from the latter a copper 
cooking-pot which filled itself at will. He fed the Brahmins with this, 
and then journeyed northward to the Kamyaka forest. Bhima soon slew 
the man-eating raksasa Kirmira, a brother of Baka and a friend of. 
Hidimba, who haunted this forest. 

In the meantime Dhrtarāstra had a consultation with Vidura. The 
latter advises the king to recall the Pandavas from banishment and to 
effect a reconciliation with them. Dbrtarāstra is angry that Vidura 
always takes the part of the Pandavas, and ungraciously dismisses him 
with words intimating that he may go where he likes, Vidura goes to 
the Pandavas in the Kamyaka forest, and tells them what has happened. 
The aged king, however, soon repents of his violence, and sends the 
charioteer Safijaya to have his brother Vidura recalled. Vidura soon 
returns accordingly, and there is a complete reconciliation between the 
two brothers. 

When the friends and relatives of the Pandavas heard of their banish- 
ment, they went to them in the forest, to visit them, One of the first 
was, of course, Krsna. At the time of the game of dice, he had been 
entangled in a war, and thus had been unable to stand by his friends. 
Had he been with them, he would certainly have prevented the game. 
When, however, Krsna suggests making war on Duryodhana and reinstat- 
ing Yudhisthira in power, Yudhisthira will not fall in with it, though 


` Here ends the Sabhaparvan, the second book. 
. ® This forms the contents of the extensive third book, called Vanaparvan Or 
«forest section," 
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Draupad] complains in bitter terms of the disgrace which the Kauravas 
have brought upon her. Later on, too, Draupadi and Bhima repeatedly 
urge Yudhisthira to pull himself together and regain his throne by force. 
Yudhisthira declares each time that he must remain true to his promise 
and spend twelve years in the forest. Bhima reproaches him with unmanli- 
ness, telling him that the first duty of a warrior is to fight, that thirteen 
months have now elapsed, which Yudhisthira may count as thirteen years, 
or that he can make up for the breaking of the promise by performing 
an expiatory sacrifice. Thereupon Yudhisthira also objects that Duryo- 
dhana has mighty and unconquerable allies in Bhisma, Dropa, Krpa and 
Karga. At this moment the old rsi Vyāsa appears once again and gives 
Yudhisthira a charm by the help of which Arjuna is to obtain heavenly 
weapons from the gods, which will assist them in gaining a victory over 
the Kauravas. Soon afterwards, therefore, Yudhisthira sends Arjuna to 
Indra to obtain the heavenly weapons. Arjuna wanders to the Himalayas, 
where he meets Indra in the form of an ascetic. The latter sends him to 
Siva, who must first give his consent for the weapons to be delivered 
to Arjuna. Then Arjuna practises severe asceticism, whereupon Siva 
appears to him in the form of a Kirāta, a wild hill-man. Arjuna gets 
involved in a fierce fight with the supposed Kirāta, until the latter reveals 
himself as the god Siva and presents him with irresistible weapons, The 
world-protectors Yama, Varuna and Kubera soon also appear, and "lend 
him their weapons, but Mātali, Indra's charioteer, conducts him to Indra's 
celestial city, where he receives still more weapons. He lives very 
happily in Indra's heaven for five years, and at Indra's command, a 
gandharva gives him lessons in singing and dancing. 

Meanwhile the other Pandavas live in the forest by the chase, 
obtaining scanty nourishment from wild animals, roots and fruits, As 
. Arjuna is so long absent, they are most anxious about him. Though the 
rsi Lomaša, who has just been on a visit to Indra's heaven, comes to them 
and consoles them by telling them that Arjuna is dwelling safely with 
Indra, they are unsatisfied, and prepare to go and seek Arjuna. They 
wander forth into the Gandhamadana hills, where they are very much 
terrified by a fearful storm and awful thunder and lightning. Draupadi 
faints from fear and fatigue. Then Bhima thinks of his son Ghatotkaca, 
whom he had begotten with the giantess Hidimbā ; and this raksasa 
appears immediately and takes Draupadī on his back ; he also fetches 
other raksasas, who carry the Pandavas on their backs, and thus all of 
them are carried to a hermitage on the Ganges near the divine mountain 
Kailása, where they rest under a mighty Badari tree. 

As Draupadi expresses a longing for the heavenly lotus flowers, 
Bhima scours the mountain wilderness, to the terror of the wild beasts, 
forhe slays one wild elephant with another one, and one lion with 
another lion, or simply kills them with a blow of his fist. Here he also 
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encounters Hanumat, the ape king, who obstructs his path and warns him 
not to proceed further, where only immortals may tread. Bhima, how- 
ever, tells him who he is, and orders him out of his path. The ape does 
not move, pretends to be ill, and says that Bhima need only push his tail 
aside, in order to be able to pass by. In vain does Bhima now endeavour 
to raise the ape's tail. The latter now smilingly discloses that he is 
Hanumat, ‘so very well known from the Ramdayana’.* Bhima now 
rejoices exceedingly at seeing his brother, for both of them are sons of 
the wind god, and he engages in a conversation with him. Finally 
Hanumat shows Bhima the way to Kubera's garden, but warns him not 
to pluck flowers there, whereupon they take affectionate leave of each 
other. Bhima soon reaches the lotus lake and garden of Kubera, where 
the divine lotuses grow. He is confronted with rakgasas who forbid him 
to pluck flowers, and inform him that, at any rate, he must first obtain 
Kubera's permission, Bhima retorts thata warrior does not ask per- 
mission, but takes what he wants. He fights with the raksasas, puts 
them to fight, and plucks the flowers. 

After various adventures and fights with raksasas, the fifth year 
approaches, when Arjuna is to return from heaven, The brothers repair 
to the *white mountain” (the heavenly mountain of Kailāsa) to meet him. 
Bhima again engages in a fight with yaksas and raksasas, the guardians 
of Kubera's garden, and slays many of their number, among others 
Maņimat, who had once spat on the head of the holy rsi Agastya, where- 
fore Kubera had been cursed by the rsi. Bhima’s deed now released 
Kubera from the curse, and for this reason he is by no means enraged at 
the bloodshed caused among the demons ; on the contrary, he bids Bhima 
and his brothers a very cordial welcome, 

On the glorious mountain they at last meet Arjuna again, who comes 
careering along in Indra's chariot driven by Mātalī. After the most 
cordial of greetings, Arjuna tells them of all his experiences and adven- 
tures, and especially how he has fought victoriously with the Nivātakavaca 
demons who dwell by the sea, and with the inhabitants of Hiraņyapura, 
the city which flies through the air. 

The Pāņdavas now live happily in the pleasure groves of Kubera, 
and four years pass, as if they had been a single night. However, in order 
not to be diverted from their earthly cares and fights, they resolve to quit 
the heavenly regions. Having descended Kailāsa, they repair to the hills 
and forests on the bank of the Jumnā. 

Here Bhima had an unpleasant adventure, and his life was saved by 
Yudhisthira. Roaming in the "woods, Bhima espies an immense snake 
which hurls itself at him furiously, and clings around him so tightly that 


* Thus Bhīma speaks of him, Mahābhārata, IIT, 147, 11. Hanumat here gives a 
short extract from the Ramayana, 
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he cannot extricate himself. His brother Yudhisthira finds him in this 
predicament. Now the snake is none other than the famous old king 
Nahusa, who had been cast out from heaven as the result of a curse of 
Agastya, and transformed into a serpent. He is not to be released from 
this curse until he can find somebody who can answer all the questions 
which he puts. Yudhisthira gives satisfactory answers to all his philoso- 
phical questions, whereupon he sets Bhima free, and himself released from 
the condition of a snake, Nahusa returns to heaven. 

Soon after this, they return to the Kāmyāka forest. Here they are 
again visited by Krsņa. He brings Draupadi the desired news of her 
children, and exhorts Yudhisthira to make sure of allies for the fight 
against the Kauravas, and to make other preparations for the war. As 
usual, however, Yudhisthira assures him that he must remain faithful to 
his promise, and that he does not wish to think of war until the thirteenth 
year shall have elapsed. | 

Pious Brahmins, too, often visit the Pāņdavas in the forest. One of 
these Brahmins goes straight from the Pāņdavas to the court of King 
Dhrtarástra, where he relates how much the Pandavas, and especially 
Draupadi, have to suffer in their struggle with the elements in the wilder- 
ness. Whilst the old king laments at this, and is overcome with remorse, 
his son Duryodhana is much rejoiced, and, incited by Šakuni and Karna, 
he decided to visit the Pāņdavas in the forest, so as to gloat over their 
distress. As a pretext they represent to Dhrtarāstra that they must visit 
the cattle-pens situated in the vicinity of the forest, to inspect the herds, 
count the heads of cattle and mark the young calves. They ride forth in a 
great cavalcade, inspect the cattle, and give themselves up to the pleasures 
ofthe chase. However, when they wish to proceed in the neighbourhood 
of the spot where the Pāņdavas are staying, they are held up by 
gandharvas. A fight ensues, and Duryodhana is ignominiously taken 
prisoner by the king of the gandharvas. The Kauravas hasten to the 
Pandavas for aid, which the noble Yudhisthira does not refuse. After a 
hard fight, Duryodhana is liberated by the Pandavas from the captivity of 
the gandharva king. Filled with shame and pain at this humiliation, 
Duryodhana is about to end his life, and it is only with some difficulty that 
his friends succeed in diverting him from his suicidal frame of mind. 

Karna has now a new plan to annoy the Pandavas. He sallies forth 
on a great campaign of conquest in all the four regions of the earth, to 
win the rule over the whole earth for Duryodhana, so that he too may be 
able to offer a great king's sacrifice. After the campaign of conquest has 
been brought to a successful conclusion, a great sacrifice is indeed 
performed ; but as the Rájasüya sacrifice can only be performed once in one 
and the same family, and as Yudhisthira has already offered a sacrifice of 
this kind, it has to be a different sacrifice, called the Vaisnava, which is 
supposed to have been offered only by the god Vigņu himself. In order to 
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vex the Pandavas, Duryodhana invites them to this great sacrificial feast. 
Yudhisthira declines politely, while Bhima sends a message that the 
Pandavas will pour out the sacrificial ghee of their anger over the 
Kauravas after the thirteenth year, in the sacrifice of battle. 

During the last year of their sojourn in the forest, the Pandavas were 
threatened by a great loss. One day when all the brothers were out 
hunting, their wife Draupadi, who had stayed behind alone, was stolen 
away by Jayadratha, king of the Sindhus, who passed by. The Pandavas 
immediately pursue him, and he is overcome, and chastised and humiliated 
by Arjuna and Bhima. Bhima would fain have killed him, but as he is 
Dhrtarástra's son-in-law, Yudhisthira grants him his life, 

The Pandavas are very sorrowful about the rape of Draupadi. 
Though Jayadratha has been punished, they nevertheless feel humiliated. 
Yudhisthira, especially, is often in a sad mood, reproaches himself for the 
misfortune of which he is the cause, and laments above all the sad fate of 
Draupadi. Now Yudhisthira fears none of the Kauravas so greatly as 
Karna, who had come into the world with a natural coat-of-mail and 
car-rings which make him invulnerable. In order to release Yudhisthira 
from his fear of Karna, Indra appears before Karna in the form of a 
Brahmin, and begs him for the coat-of-mail and the ear-rings. Karna, 
who can refuse nothing to a Brahmin, gives him the coat-of-mail and the 
ear-rings, which he cuts from his body without blinking an eye-lash. By 
way of a return gift, Indra presents him with a never-failing spear, which, 
however, he is only to use against one enemy and in the case of extreme 
emergency. 

Distressed by the rape of Draupadi, the Pandavas left the Kāmyaka 
forest and went to Dvaitavana. There they met with their last forest 
adventure. An antelope which is roaming through the forest happens to 
catch a Brahmin's fire-sticks with ber antlers, and hurries away. The 
Brahmin, who reguires thesticks for the sacrifice, reguests the Pāņdavas to 
get them for him,and they pursuethe animal in full chase, but cannot come 
up with it, and finally the animal vanishes from sight. They lament their 
bad luck. Wearied by the bootless chase and tortured by thirst, they look 
around for water. Nakula climbs a tree, and sees a lake in the distance. At 
the request of Yudhisthira, he goes thither, to fetch water in the quivers. 
He comes to a pretty lake, with beautiful, clear water, surrounded by 
cranes. However, just as he is about to drink, an invisible spirit (paksa) 
speaks from the air: “Do no violence, O friend, this is my property ; first 
answer my questions, then drink and take water ! But Nakula gives no 
heed to these words, drinks and sinks lifeless to the ground. As he is so 
long away, Sahadeva goes to seek him, but he meets with the same fate. 
Yudhisthira now sends Arjuna, who fares no better, and finally Bhīma, 
who vainly endeavours to fight with the invisible yakga. He, too, drinks 
fron: tbe; laka; and falls: Iifolens to the gonad, Boding no good, 
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Yudhisthira at last goes himself, to see what has become of his brothers. 
Horror-stricken, he sees them all lying dead, and begins to lament and 
complain. Now when he approaches the lake, he too hears the voice 
of the yaksa warning him not to drink before he has answered his 
questions. Yudhisthira declares himself willing to answer the questions, 
and there ensues a most interesting play of questions and answers, in 
which, with the exception of a few riddles in the style of the ancient Vedic 
brahmodyas,* almost the whole of Indian ethics is recited. Only a 
few examples will be quoted here : 

The yaksa : “What is weightier than the earth? What is higher 
than the sky? What is swifter than the wind? What is more numerous 
than grass ?” 

Yudhis(hira : “A mother is weightier than the earth. The father is 
higher than the sky. The spirit is swifter than the wind. "Thoughts are 
more numerous than grass.” 

The yaksa : ‘Who is the friend of the traveller ? Who is the friend 
of him who remains at home ? Who is the friend of the sick ? Who is 
the friend of the dying ?" 

Yudhisthira; “A caravan is the friend of the traveller. The wife is 
the friend of him who remains at home. The doctor is the friend of the 
sick. Charity is the friend of the dying." 

The yaksa : “Who is the foe who is difficult to conquer and which is 
the never-ending disease? Which man is considered good, and which bad?” 

Yudhisthira: “Anger is the foe that is difficult to conquer. Greed 
is the never-ending disease. He who is friendly towards all creatures is 
considered good ; he who knows no mercy, is considered bad." 

The yaksa: “What, O king, is called delusion, and what is pride ? 
What do we mean by idleness, and what is sorrow ?" 

Yudhisthira: “To be deluded with regard*to Dharma, is delusion ; 
to be proud of oneself is pride. Inactivity with regard to Dharma is idle- 
ness, and ignorance is true sorrow.” 

The yaksa : “What do the rsis call constancy, and what is known as 
bravery ? What is the best bath ? What is charity ? 

Yudhisthira: *'Steadfastness in the fulfilment of one's duty is con- 
stancy ; bravery is the control of the senses. The best bath is getting rid 
of uncleanliness of thought ; but charity consists of affording protection to 
all creatures.” 


` Cf. above pp. 160 f. The riddle there quoted from the Vajasaneyi-Samhita XXIII, 
45 f. here recurs (Mahābhārata III, 313, 65 f.). 

* There is no word in any European language which is quite synonymous with 
the Sanskrit word dharma. Dharma signifies ‘the norm of action’ and includes the 
conceptions ‘law and custom, morality and religion, duty and virtue’, It is therefore 
impossible to translate the word in the same way in cach case. Gf. above p. 285. 
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The yakşa: “Tell me, O king, of what does Brahman-hood really 
consist, of descent, of the way of life, of the reading of the Veda, or of 
erudition ?” 

Yudhisthira: “Listen, dear Yaksa ! Brahman-hood is based neither 
on descent, on the reading of the Veda, nor on erudition, but solely on a 
good life; of this there can be no doubt. The Brahmin must pay more 
attention to the ordering of his life than to all else ; so long as his good 
life is unimpaired, he himself is unimpaired ; if his good life is ruined, he 
himself is ruined. Those who learn and teach.and meditate on the sciences, 
are fools if they humour the passions. The wise man is he who does his 
duty. A scoundrel, though he know all the four Vedas, is worse than a 
Šūdra. He who but offers the fire-sacrifice, but curbs his senses, may 
count as a Brahmin"",* 

The yaksa is so pleased with Yudhisthira's answers that he is willing 
to call one of his brothers back to life. Yudhisthira is to choose which of 
his four brothers shall be brought back to life. He chooses Nakula, on the 
grounds that his father had two wives, and that it is only right and fair 
that a son of the second wife, Mādrī, be alive too. This answer pleases the 
yaksa so immensely that he calls all the brothers to life again. Now in 
reality the yaksa is none other than the god Dharma himself, the 
"father"? of Yudhisthira, the god of right and morality. Before he 
vanishes, he grants the Pāņdavas the additional favour that they may 
remain unrecognised in the thirteenth year ; for the twelve years of their 
life in the forest are now over, and, in accordance with the arrangement, 
they must still spend the thirteenth year unrecognised among people. 


- 


The Pāņdavas at the Court of King Virāta” 

The Pandavas decide to go to the court of Viāta, king of the 
Matsyas, and to stay there under false names in appropriate disguise. 
They conceal their weapons near the cemetery outside the city on a tree, 
upon which they hang a corpse so that no one shall venture near ; they tell 
the herdsmen who watch them do this, that it is their mother who is one 
hundred and eighty years old, and whom they are ‘burying’ in this way 
according to the custom of their ancestors. First of all Yudhisthira goes 
to Virata, gives himself out as an excellent dice-player, and is appointed as 


' HIH, 313. Similar definitions of the , ‘brahman’ are frequent in Buddhistic 
texts, cf. for instance, Vinayapi(aka, Mahāvagga 1, 2, 2 f. Sultanipdta, Wasetthasulta and 
Milindapafika IV, 5, 26. A version of this story of Yudhisthira and the Yakga is found in 
the Jaina Hemavijaya's '"Kathüratmükara", No. 21 (German translation by J. Hartel, 
Vol. I, pp. 58 ff.). 

* See above p. 289, 

* The events at tbe court of Virëla form the contents of the fourth book, called 
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the king's companion and counsellor. The others then come in their turn. 
Bhima takes service as a cook. Arjuna, taking the feminine name 
Brhannala, gives himself out as an eunuch, and is appointed as dancing- 
master to the king's daughter Uttarā. Nakula is engaged as a horse- 
tamer, Sahadeva as an overseer of cattle, whilst Draupadi is engaged by 
the queen as her chambermaid. 

The Pāņdavas soon gain great popularity at Virāta"s court, especially 
as Bhīma has distinguished himself by killing the world-famous athlete 
Jīmūta at a wrestling match organised in honour of the god Brahman. 

Draupadi, on the other hand, had an unpleasant adventure. Kicaka, 
a brother-in-law of the king and commander of his army falls in love 
with the beautiful chambermaid, and accosts her. Now Draupadi, at the 
time of her appointment by the queen, had given out that she was the 
wife of five gandharvas who would protect her in case of need. By 
promising him a rendezvous, Draupadi entices her pursuer at dead of night 
into the dancing hall where Bhima is on the watch for him and 
strangles him after a mighty struggle. Thercupon Draupadi summons the 
watchmen and says that one of her gandharvas has killed Kicaka, be- 
cause he had persecuted her with love-making. Kicaka’s mighty relatives 
wish to burn the chambermaid on the funeral pyre with the corpse ; but 
Bhima again comes to the rescue, and in his guise of a gandharva, kills 
105 sütas (for Kicaka is a sūta) and releases Draupadi. Then the citizens 
of the town demand the dismissal of the chambermaid who is so 
dangerous by reason of her gandharvas, and the king gives a command 
accordingly. However, Draupadi begs the queen to let her remain for 
another thirteen days, after which time the gandharvas would fetch her 
away. (For all but thirteen days of the thirteenth year has expired.) 

In vain does Duryodhana send out spies to find out the whereabouts 
of the Pāndavas. The spies only bring back the news that Kīcaka has 
been killed by gandharvas, which is quite agreeable to Duryodhana, as 
the Matsyas are a hostile nation. Moreover, Kicaka had often oppressed 
Suéarman, the king of the Trigartas. Now the Trigartas arrange with the 
Kauravas to organise a joint raid on the land of the Matsyas. Just as the 
thirteenth year of banishment expires, there is news that the Trigartas 
have invaded the country and have stolen King Virdta’s cattle. Virāta 
prepares for the fight, provides Yudhisthira, Bhima, Nakula and Sahadeva 
with weapons too, and sallies forth into the battle-field against the Trigar- 
tas. A mighty battle ensues. Virata is taken prisoner, but is liberated 
immediately by Bhīma, and finally the Trigartas are defeated, thanks 
to the assistance of the Pāņdavas, who, nevertheless, remain unrecog- 
nised. 

While Virata is fighting against the Trigartas, the Kauravas invade 
the land of the Matsyas at another point, and steal much cattle. The 
cowherds approach the young prince Uttara, who has stayed behind in the 
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city, and request him to go forth to battle against the Kauravas. Now 
he has no charioteer. Then Draupadi, through the agency of the 
princess, persuades him to take Arjuna as his charioteer. He receives a 
suit of armour, and they go forth to battle. When Uttara sees the mighty 
hosts of the Kauravas, he is seized with fear, leaps from the chariot and 
is about to flee ; but Arjuna catches him up, drags him back on to the 
chariot by the hair, and exhorts him to courage. Then they drive to the 
tree on which the weapons are concealed, and Arjuna fetches his weapons. 
When he reveals himself to Uttara as the mighty hero Arjuna, the 
former takes courage again. Uttara now becomes Arjuna's charioteer. 
A mighty battle is now fought, in which Arjuna-fights with Duryodhana, 
Karna, Bhisma and the other heroes of the Kauravas, and of course gains 
a glorious victory. Though the Kauravas harboured a suspicion that 
it was Arjuna who was fighting against them, they did not recognise 
him. = 

After he has won the victory, Arjuna takes the weapons back to the 
tree, and returns to the city as the dancing-master Brhannalā and Uttara's 
charioteer, having impressed upon Uttara that he must not betray him. 
In the meantime Viráta and the Pāņdavas have returned after defeating 
the Trigartas. The king is very anxious when he hears that his son has 
gone forth against the Kauravas, but the news of the victory soon reaches 
him. Uttara is received in triumph. He relates that it is not he who 
has defeated the Kauravas, but that a god in the form of a beautiful 
youth has aided him. Three days later the thirteenth year comes to an 
end. To the astonishment of the king, the five Pandavas appear in their ` 
true form in the hall, and disclose their identity. Virdta rejoices greatly, 
and immediately offers Arjuna his daughter as a wife, Arjuna accepts 
her, not for himself, but for his son Abhimanyu, for by making her his 
daughter-in-law, he would be testifying to the fact that, though he had 
lived in such close association with her for a whole year, she had remained 
pure, The wedding of Abhimanyu and Uttarā is soon celebrated with 
great pomp, and numerous kings amongst whom are, of course, Drupada 
and Krsna, arrive with costly presents. ' 


Peace Negotiations and Preparations for War* 


At this wedding feast the Pāņdavas and their friends consult together 
as to what attitude should be taken up with regard to the Kauravas. 
Krsna proposes that an ambassador be sent to Duryodhana to request him 
to give back to the Pandavas their half kingdom. After a long consultation 
it is then accordingly decided to send the old family priest of King 
Drupada as an ambassador to the Kauravas. 


` These form the contents of the fifth book (Udyogaparean). 
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But even before the beginning of the negotiations, the Pandavas 
as well as the Kauravas are seeking to enlist as many allies as possible on 
their respective sides ; and both parties are simultaneously endeavouring 
to win over several mighty kings. Thus Duryodhana seeks to win Krsga 
himself over to his side, whom we have hitherto known only as the intimate 
friend of the Págdavas. As chance will have it, Duryodhana comes to 
Krsna while the latter is asleep, and Arjuna arrives immediately after him. 
When Krsna awakens, his eyes first light on Arjuna. Now as Duryodhana 
had come first, but as Arjuna has first been beheld by Krsņa, Kryņa 
thinks that he ought not to give either of them an answer containing à 
refusal ; he therefore says that he will assist the one with his advice, 
whilst he will place an army of herdsmen at the disposal of the other. 
Duryodhana chooses the latter, Arjuna the former. For this reason Krsna 
promises that he will not actually participate in the fights, but will only 
stand by the Pāņdavas as a counsellor, as Arjuna's charioteer. Salya, too, 
king of the Madras, who, accompanied by a host of warriors, is already 
on his way to Yudhisthira in order to join his side, is invited by Duryo- 
dhana to fight on the side of the Kauravas. Šalya agrees to do so, but 
goes to Yudhisthira nevertheless. The last named, who is otherwise always 
represented as a model of virtue, agrees upon disgraceful treachery with 
Šalya. Šalya is to fight on the side of the Kauravas, but as Karna’s 
charioteer, he is to drive the chariot badly and thus cause Karņa's fall, 
should there be single combat between him and Arjuna. 

While both sides are thus already thinking of war, Drupada’s vener- 
able priest comes to King Dhrtarüstra as an ambassador, and puts the 
peace terms of the Pandavas before him. The king receives him in a 
very Worthy manner, but gives him no definite answer, saying that he 
himself will send his charioteer Sañjaya as an aipoasencor to Yudhisthira. 
He does this after a few days; but Safijaya’s message is merely that 
Dhrtarāstra"desires peace, and no offer is made to the Pandavas. There- 
upon Yudhisthira sends back the reply that he must either receive Indra. 
prastha and half of the kingdom back, or the fight shall commence. In 
order to #void bloodshed among relatives, he even declares his willingness 
to accept the peace on condition that Duryodhana will place five villages 
at his disposal. The Kauravas now confer upon this reply which Safijaya 
brings back. Bhisma, Drona and Vidura vainly strive to persuade Duryo- 
dhana to yield and make peace. As Dbhrtarāstra shows himself entirely 
feeble and powerless, even this conference breaks up without the achieve- 
ment of any result. 

The Pandavas, too, again debate on the peace, and Krsna offers to 
make another attempt, and to go in person to the Kauravas asa messenger 
of peace. The Pandavas gratefully accept this offer. Even the defiant 
Bhima speaks in favour of the peace in words whose mildness is so 
astonishing, ‘as if mountains had grown light and fire cold’, that Krsna 
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himself is surprised. On the other hand, some of the heroes, and more 
especially Draupadī, the wife of heroes, are impatient of any negotiations 
for peace, and would prefer to declare war at once; but Yudhisthira 
insists upon the message of peace.- In tender words he remembers their 
mother Kunti, and he begs Krsna to visit her, as she is living with 
Vidura at the court of the Kauravas, and to ask after her welfare. 
| Krsga repairs to the Kauravas, taking benedictions on his way. He 
is received splendidly by Dhrtarástra, but only accepts Vidura's hospitality. 
He immediately visits Kunti and gives her Yudhisthira’s greetings. The 
mother of heroes laments the separation from her sons in bitter words, 
but she is still more pained at the insult offered to Draupadī, and 
reproaches Yudhisthira with weakness. She asks Krsņa to tell her sons that 
they should not forget their duty as warriors, and should not hesitate to 
stake their lives. She says that the moment has now come *'for the sake 
of which a warrior's wife brings children into the world." The next 
morning Krspa goes to the assembly of the Kaurava princes in festive 
array, and makes a speech as to peace.  Dhrtarastra announces that he, 
for his part, desires nothing better than peace, but that he is powerless to 
do anything against his son Duryodhana. Then Krsna turns his peace 
exhortations to Duryodhana, and Bhisma, Droņa and Vidura also do their 
utmost to persuade Duryodhana to accept the peace terms. The latter, 
however, announces that he will not cede to the Pāņdavas even as much 
land as will cover the point of a needle. After he has left the assembly in 
anger, Krsga proposes that the well-disposed among the Kauravas should 
deliver Duryodhana and his, associates as prisoners to the Pāņdavas. 
Dhrtarástra does not agree to this, but he sends for his wife Gandhari, in 
order that she may endeavour to persuade theobstinate son to make peace. 
Gandhari comes in, and reproaches the aged king violently for having 
abdicated in favour of his son ; but her exhortations to Duryodhana are 
just as fruitless as those of the others. On the contrary, Duryodhana 
and his associates hatch a plan to take Krsna prisoner, so as to dispose 
of a powerful foe in this way. The plan, however, does not remain a 
secret, and Duryodhana is severely admonished by Dhrtarāstra and Vidura 
for having planned this violation of the law of embassy. After Bhlsma 
and Droņa, too, have vainly spoken in favour of peace, even this peace 
embassy of Krsga's must be regarded as having failed. 

Before Krsna departs, he still has a secret interview with Karna. 
This brave hero is generally regarded as the son of a charioteer (süta). 
The story goes, however, that in reality he was begotten by Sūrya, the 
sun-god, and Kuntī, when the latter was as yet a virgin, in a marvellous 
fashion, so that KuntT's virginity was not violated. But after she had 
given birth to Karna, she was ashamed, and put the boy out on the river 
in a little water-tight basket. There he was found by a charioteer, who 
brought him up. Karna is therefore really an elder brother to the Pāņģavas. 
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Krsņa refers to this, amd tries to persuade him to seize the throne and 
to appoint his younger brother Yudhisthira as his successor, as the 
Pāņdavas would agree to this. Karņa, however, refuses to listen to such 
treachery to his friend Duryodhana ; and when Kuntī, supported by Sūrya 
himself, tries in similar fashion to persuade him to go over to the side of 
the Pandavas, Karpa only answers her in hard words : he says that she 
has never been a good mother to him, and that he does not now want to 
be her son. 

Krsga therefore returns to the Pandavas with his mission unaccom- 
plished, and reports on his vain attempts to establish peace. A wild battle- 
cry is raised when Krsna relates that there was even an attempt to take 
him prisoner. Both sides now actively prepare for war. The Pandavas 
choose Dhrstadyumna, son of King Drupada, as their field-marshal, and 
the Kauravas choose Bhisma. The ranks for the battle are drawn up 
and arranged. Bhisma enumerates the heroes to Duryodhana as chariot- 
fighters according to their rank ; he places Karna lower than all the other 
heroes, therefore offering him deadly insult. Karna swears that he will 
not participate in the fight until Bhlsma has fallen. Then Bhīgma enu- 
merates the principal heroes of the Pāņdavas, ánd declares that he is will- 
ing to fight with all of them, except with Sikhandin. The latter had 
come into the world as a maiden, the daughter of Drupada, and had only 
been transformed into a man later, when a yaksa exchanged sexes with 
her.* Bhisma still regards this warrior as a woman, and he will not 
fight with a woman. 1 

When the preparations for war have been completed, Ulūka, the son 
of a gambler, is sent to the camp of the Pandavas by the Kauravas 
with a declaration of war in the form of insulting speeches, He is sent 
back by the Pāņdavas with no less insulting and defiant words.  There- 
upon the two hosts march to Kuruksetra. 


The Great Eighteen Days Fight" 


The two hosts range themselves with their auxiliaries on either side 
of the great Kuru field. Watchwords and signs are determined, by which 
friend can be distinguished from foe. Then certain covenants are agreed 
on among the combatants : only opponents of equal birth and bearing the 
same kind of arms are to fight each other ; chariot-fighters are to fight 
only chariot-fighters, warriors on elephants only warriors on elephants, 
riders with riders, and foot-soldiers with foot-soldiers ; no one is to fight 
without first having challenged his opponent to fight; those who have 


* On his and similar changes of sex in fairy-tale literature cf. Th. Benfey, Das 
Pantechatantra, I, pp. 41 ff. 
* The sixth book apan) begins here and ends with the fall of the leader 
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surrendered, or who are hors de combat, also the fugitives, are not to be 
killed ; drivers, beasts of burden, armour-bearers and musicians are also 
to be spared. | 

Before the beginning of the battle, the saint Vyāsa appears and 
bestows on Sañjaya, King Dhrtarāstra's charioteer, the gift of being able to 
see everything that takes place on the field of battle. He also makes him 
invulnerable, so that he may be able to report daily to the old, blind king. 
The descriptions of the battle, which now follow, are put in the mouth 
of Sañjaya as an eye-witness, and this lends them a most realistic 
vividness.* 

The venerable Bhīsma, the great-uncle of the Kauravas as well as of 
the Pāņdavas, commands the Kaurava armies during the first ten days 
of the battle. In fiery speech he exhorts the warriors to fight bravely : 
“The great gate of heaven stands wide open to-day, O warriors! Enter 
in by this gate to the world of Indra and of Brahman !......lt is not right 
for a warrior to die at home of a disease ; the eternal duty of the warrior 
is to seek death in the fight."* "Thus they go forth courageously to 
battle, and brilliantly adorned with the shining armour and weapons, the 
two hosts face each other. 

Thundering war-cries and loud battle music give the signal for the 
commencement of the fight. Kauravas and Pandavas now meet in terrible 
conflict, without regard for relationship, for the father knows not the son, 
nor the brother his brother, the uncle knows not his sister's son, nor the 
friend his friend. The elephants cause dreadful devastation, and there is 
bloody slaughter. Now it is this, now that hero who is seen engaged in 
single combat ; victory is now with the Pandavas, now with the Kauravas. 
But when night falls, the combatants retire, and it is not until the next 
morning that the armies are drawn up again in fresh battle array, and the 
fight begins anew. Bhisma and Arjuna encounter each other repeatedly, 
and both of them fight so bravely that gods and demons watch the conflict 
in astonishment. But every time that things go badly for the Kauravas. 
Duryodhana reproaches Bhīgma for showing too much regard whilst fight- 
ing against the Pandavas ; and when the Pandavas suffer losses, Krsna 
reproaches Arjuna for not shooting direct at Bhisma. Many of Duryo- 
dhana's brothers have already fallen in the fight. Now Duryodhana again 
blames Bhīgma for showing too much mercy to the Pandavas. He is to 
defeat the foe, or else let Karga take command, Overwhelmed by pain 


` Similarly, the Langobardian poets frequently resort to the artifice “of observing 
the progress of the battle through the eyes of a scout who is set on an eminence, and then 
reports what he has scen; by this means the artist avoids a tedious description, and 
has the twofold advantage of being in a position to limit himself to the main incidents, 


and of thrilling his hearers to a greater degree.” (R. Koegel, Geschichte der deutschen 
Litteratur, I, 1, Strassburg, 1894, p. 120.) 


* VI, 17, 8 ff. 
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and anger, Bhīgma promises to fight mercilessly next day against all, with 
the sole exception of Sikhandin, who had once been a woman. *'Sleep in 
peace, O son of Gāndhārī,” says he (VI, 99, 23), “I shall gain a great 
victory to-morrow, which shall be spoken of, aslongas the world endures.” 
The Pāņdavas do, indeed, suffer heavy losses on the ninth day of the 
battle. Bbisma rages in the host of the foe like the god of death, w hilst 
Arjuna, who still reveres Bhisma as his 'grandfather",* shows too 
much consideration in fighting. When Krsna observes this, he rushes 
himself upon Bhisma to kill him, but Arjuna holds him back forcibly, 
reminding him of his oath not to fight. Put to wild flight by Bhigma, 
the Pāņdava warriors return to their camp at nightfall. 

The Pāņdavas use the night for a council of war. As they know that 
Bhisma will not fight against Sikhandin, they decide? to place the latter in 
the van the next day ; but Arjuna is to be concealed behind Sikhandin, and 
direct his arrows against Bhisma. It is only unwillingly that Arjuna agrees 
to this treachery, and he remembers with pain and shame that, as a boy, 
he had played on Bhisma's lap and called him ‘daddy’. Krsna, however, 
succeeds in persuading him that only he can conquer Bhisma, and it is 
only by killing the mighty opponent that he will fulfil his warrior's duty. 

Thus dawn breaks on the tenth. day of the battle, and Sikhandin is 
placed in the van by the Pāņdavas, while the Kauravas advance with 
Bhīsma at their head. All day long the conflict rages between the Pāņģa- 
vas and the Kauravas around Bhisma. Thousands and thousands sink to 
the ground on both sides. At last Sikhandin, behind whom Arjuna is 
concealed, succeeds in coming uff with Bhisma. The latter smilingly awaits 
Sikhapdin's arrows, without defending himself against him. But however 
violently the latter aims at Bhisma, the arrows do not hurt him. But soon 
Arjuna, hidden behind Sikhandin, begins to shower arrow upon arrow on 
the venerable hero. And Bhisma turning to Duššasana who is fighting 
beside him, says: “These arrows, which are completely destroying my 
life-spirits like messengers of Yama, are not Sikhandin’s arrows; these 
arrows, which penetrate into my limbs like raging, writhing serpents dis- 
tended with venom, are not Sikhandin’s arrows, they are shot by Arjuna.” 


^ The great-uncle Bhīgma is usually called thus by the sons of Pandu. 

` In the old poem it was probably Xršņa who gave this advice. The version given 
in our present Mahübhürata is simply absurd. The sons of Pándu, we are told, betake 
themselves at night time to Bhisma in the hostile camp, and ask him quite maively how 
they can best kill him. Bhisma Aimself then advises them to place Šikhaņdin opposite 
him, and to let Arjuna fight behind him. So it is narrated at the beginning of Canto VI, 
107 ; in the middle of the same Canto we have the beautiful speeches in which Arjuna, 
full of tenderness, lets his thoughts dwell on his ‘grandfather’ Bhīgma, who had rocked 
him in his knces as a child ; and at the end of the same Canto it is the same Arjuna 
who comes forward with the plan of killing Bhigma in so unfair a manner. Cf Ad. 
Holtzmann. Dar Mahābhārata, LI, 172 f. 

* VI, 119, 63 f. 
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Once more he pulls himself together, and hurls an arrow at Arjuna, 
which the latter catches and shivers into three pieces. Then he takes his 
sword and shield to defend himself, but Arjuna smashes his shield into a 
hundred pieces. Then Yudhisthira orders his people to attack Bhigma, and 
the Pándavas rush from all sides on the warrior who is standing alone, 
until, just before sunset, bleeding from innumerable wounds, he falls 
headlong from his chariot.^ And there are so many arrows sticking in 
his body on all sides that he does not touch the ground in his fall, but 
rests on a bed of arrows. 

Loud is the jubilation among the Pandavas, but boundless the 
lamentation in the camp of the Kauravas. It is agreed to call a truce in 
honour of the fallen hero, who had been so closely related to both the 
belligerent parties. And Pandavas as well as Kauravas stand around the 
dying hero, filled with admiration and sorrow. He greets the warriors, 
and tries to speak to them. The head of the dying man hangs feebly 
down. He begs for a cushion. They hasten to bring fine cushions, but he 
waves them aside smilingly. Then Arjuna takes three arrows from his 
quiver and supports Bhīgma's head on them. 

Bhisma declares contentedly that this is what he wanted, and that 
this is a fitting bed for a hero. The dying hero exhorts Duryodhana in 
impressive words to conclude peace : “Let this battle end with my death, 
O my son," he says, ''Make peace with the Pándavas". But like a man 
sick unto death who refuses medicine, Duryodhana refuses the wise 
counsel of Bhlsma. 

The defiant, but, noble Karna also S pproaches to pay his respect to 
the dying hero. With dim eyes, the aged chief embraces him with ome 
hand and exhorts him also to make peace with the Pandavas, the more 
so as, being the son of Kunti, he is their brother, But Karna declares that 
he must remain faithful to Duryodhana and do his duty as a warrior in 
the fight against the Pāņdavas. He says that he cannot do otherwise. 
Reconciled, Bhisma gives the brave warrior permission to fight, though it 
is truly painful to him that all his efforts towards peace have been in 
vain. 

` The foolish tale (VI, 116) in which Bhigma explains to Yudhisthira in the midst 
of the battle that he is weary of life, whereupon the latter, with cheap courage, exhorts 
bis men to fight against the hero, is just as much in contradiction with this description 
(VI, 120, 58 ff.) as the childish story (VI, 120, 32 ff.) which tells how Vasus (divine beings) 
and R$is appear in the sky and approve of Bbisma's determination to die. These are later 
inter polations, which pursue the twofold aim of whitewasbing the Püpdavas and making 
Bhisma himself into a demi-god. In the old poem Bhigma was surely only a mighty hero, 
whom the Pandavas brought low in an unchivalrous manner. But the story of VI, 116, is 
known in the *Dütagbafotkaca' (v. 19), ascribed to Bhása. 


* In the old poem Bhigma surely did not live longer after his downfall than was 
necessary to address a few words to Duryodhana and Karņa. Our Mahābhārata relates 
the curious story that Bhigma fell in the sun's southerly course, fe., in the balf-ycar 
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Now that Bhisma has fallen, Karna again participates in the battle, 
and at his suggestion the old teacher Drona is consecrated as commander- 
in-chief.* The fight is carried on under his command from the eleventh 
till the fifteenth day. 

On the thirteenth day of the battle there is a sad event for the 
Pandavas. The youthful, but valiant son of Arjuna, Abhimanyu, ventures 
too far into the ranks of the enemy, is separated from his protectors by the 
Sindhu king Jayadratha, and is killed by Duššāsana"s son. Arjuna swears 
to take a terrible revenge on the murderer of his son, meaning Jayadratha. 
So the principal event of the fourteenth day of the battle is the combat 
between Arjuna and Jayadratha, which drags on all day, and ends in the 
death of the latter. As Arjuna swore, he is killed before sundown. At 
the same time Bhima has been raging in Kaurava army, killing many of 
Dhrtarástra's sons. 

But on this day the fight is not interrupted as usual when the sun 
goes down. The combatants on both sides are so embittered that they can 
brook no interval, in spite of the approaching darkness. They fight on, 
by the light of torches and lamps. Individual heroes perform astounding 
feats. But Karna bears down especially hard on the Pandavas, and on 
Krsna's advice the raksasa Ghafotkaca is sent out against Karna. The 
hero wrestles manfully with the giant monster, and the raksasa does fear- 
ful damage in the Kaurava host, until he is at last killed by Karna. But 
even in his very fall the giant Ghatotkaca tears an entire army of the 
Kauravas to the ground and crushes it> The Pandavas are very sorrowful 
at the death of Bhima’s son Ghatotkaca, only Krspa rejoices ; for the fact 
is that Karna had used the spear given him by Indra, which he had saved 
up for Arjuna,* against the raksasa. This was the very thing that Krsna 
had intended. 

The fight rages on, until the warriors of both sides are overpowered 
by sleep. It is only with difficulty that the most conscientious of the 
warriors keep up. Many of them, weary and drowsy, drop on their ele- 
phants, chariots and horses, whilst others, blinded by sleep, reel about and 


before the winter solstice, but postponed his death until the time of the sun’s northerly 
course (uttardyana) i.c., the half-year before the summer solstice. The Upanisads teach 
that the soul, which traverses along the path of the gods to the werld of Brahman, must 
pass the uttarñyana (Chündogya Up., V, 10, 1; Brhadaranyaka UP., VI, 2, 15). Out of 
this the theologians have derived the rule that a saint or yogin, who desires to be united 
with the Brahman, must die in the uftarāyaņa. (Thus Bhagavad-gita, VIII, 24.) The 
philosopher, Šañkara (on Vedānta-sūtra IV, 2, 20 f.) already speaks of the fact that 
Bhigsma had chosen the uttarāyaņa for his death, At that time, therefore (8th century 
A.D.), the story of Bhigma's death must already have been related as in our present 
Mahābhārata 


` The battle under the leadership of Droņa forms the contents ofthe seventh 
* Hc might only use it once, see above p. 308. 
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even slay their own friends. Then Arjuna the warrior takes pity, and in a 
resounding voice gives the combatants permission to devote some time to 
sleep. The foes, too, joyfully welcome this proposal, and both gods and 
men bless Arjuna for these words, And in the midst of the field of battle, 
steeds, elephants and warriors lie down to slumber. 

(The following litera] prose translation of a few verses can only give 
a feeble impression of the poetic beauty of the nocturnal scene here 
described ; the style recalls in some places the lyrics of a Kalidasa.)* 

“Then, overpowered by sleep, all the great chariot-fighters grew 
silent. And they lay down, some on their steeds’ backs, others in the 
body of their chariots, yet others on the necks of their elephants, and 
many others stretched themselves on the ground. With their weapons, 
with clubs, swords, battle-axes and lances, fully armed, they lay down to 
sleep, some here, others there...... The clephants, lying on the ground 
breathing heavily, looked like mounds, over which giant snakes hissed 
DE S. And this slumbering host, lying there unconscious, in its deep 
repose, resembled a wondrous picture painted on the canvas by a skilful 
artist...... Then the sublime moon appeared suddenly in the East with its 
ruddy beams of light...... In the twinkling of an eye the earth was flooded 
with light, and the deep, unfathomable darkness sped swiftly away......... 
But in the radiant moonlight this host of warriors awoke, as a grove of 
hundred-leaved day lotus blossoms awakens at the touch of the sun's rays. 
And as the tide of the ocean arises when the moon shines forth, so this 
sea of troops awoke at the rising of the constellation of night. But then, 
O King, the fight for the annihilation of the world began afresh among 
these people, who longed for the highest region of heaven.* 

And the bloody strife lasts uninterrupted till the grey dawn. The 
fifteenth day of the battle is at hand. The sun rises in the East, and the 
warriors of both armies dismount from theirhorses, elephants and chariots ; 
gazing upwards towards the sun-god, they perform their morning devo- 
tions with folded hands. This interlude only lasts a moment, however, 
and the battle rages on. Two of the most excellent heroes, Kings Drupada 
and Virāta, fall by Droga's hand. The Pandava heroes try in vain to 
cut down this knight. An astonishing hand-to-hand fight between Droņa 
and Arjuna, teacher and pupil, which even the celestial ones watch with 
admiration, leads to no result, as the pupil is not inferior to his teacher in 
any of his feats of arms. It is now again Krsna who conceives a devilish 
trick. At his instigation, Bbima kills an elephant which happens to answer 
to the name of Aévatthaman, and then calls out loudly, approaching Dropa, 
that Aévatthaman, which is also the name of Drona's son, has been killed. 
Droņa is frightened, but does not yet believe the report. Itis only when 


` Even apart from a few verses inserted by a later writer of ornate poetry. 
* VII, 185, 37 ff. 
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Yudhisthira, who is famous for his love of truth, repeats the lie, at the 
persuasion of Krsna, that Droga is compelled to believe it. Overcome 
with sorrow, he casts his weapons aside and stands, lost in deep meditation. 
This is the moment utilised by Drupada's son Dhrstadyumna to cut off 
the head of the eighty-five years old Dropa. Vainly does Arjuna shout 
that the venerable teacher must not be slain. Dhrstadyumna has accom- 
plished the deed, and thrown the commander-in-chief's head in the midst 
of the Kauravas, who, horror-stricken, take to flight. It is only now that 
Ašvatthāman hears the news of the death of his father, and he swears 
bloody vengeance on the Pañcalas and the Pandavas. 

After the fall of Droņa, Karna is chosen as commander-in-chief of 
the Kauravas, but he is in command for only two days.* On the sixteenth 
day of the battle, Bhima and Ašvatthāman, Arjuna and Karpa perform 
marvels of bravery, but there is no decisive result. On the morning of the 
seventeenth day of the battle, Karna demands that Salya, king of the 
Madras, be given to him as his charioteer, for only then could he be a match 
for Arjuna, who had so excellent a charioteer in Egspa. At first Šalya is 
unwilling to render service to a man of lower rank, but he finally consents 
on condition that he may be allowed to say what he pleases in Karņa's 
presence. He then makes full use of this concession. While he is driving 
Karņa's chariot, he heaps insult and scorn on the latter. It is true that 
Karna is not outdone by him: he abuses the Madras, Salya’s people, in 
cutting words, and describes them as being false, hypocritical, addicted to 
drunkenness, immorality and incest. On the other hand, Salya tells Karpa 
that the Angas, over whom he rules, sell their wives and children.* At 
length Duryodhana restores the peace between the two, and they go forth 
to the battle. š 

While Arjuna seeks to get at Karna, Bhīma causes dreadful slaughter 
among the sons af Dhrtaršstra, again killing many of them. With his 
weighty club he hurls Dušššsana down from his chariot, springs at him, 
tears open his breast and drinks his warm life-blood, as he had once 
sworn.? The foes retreat shuddering at this sight. Meanwhile Arjuna 
and Karpa have come to close quarters, and a terrible duel is fought 
in which even the gods take part: Indra for Arjuna, and Surya for 
Karpa. Like two wild elephants goring each other with their tusks, the 
two heroes shower each other with arrows. In vain does Arjuna endeavour 
to bring Karna to earth. Then one wheel of Karga's chariot begins to 
sink into the ground.* Karna now tries to pull the chariot out; 


` This fight forms the contents of the eighth book (Aargaparvan). 


* The whole of the very remarkable section (VIII, 33-45) is extremely interesting 
from the point of view of ethnology and the history of civilization. 


* See above, p. 302. 


* Alousb | we already know (see above p. 313) that this happ: 15, in conseq uence 
of the treachery of Salya, the bec ni here presented as though this mishap had be fallen 
41—O.P.221 
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and asks Arjuna to make a break in the combat, in accordance with the 
rules of warfare. Krsna, however, persuades Arjuna to have no regard to 
this ; and Arjuna, generally a model of chivalry, kills Karna treacherously, 
while the latter is still busy with his chariot. A light radiates from the 
body of the fallen hero, and he retains his beauty even in death. 

There is great joy in the camp of the Pandavas, but the Kauravas 
flee in fear. 

It is only with much trouble that Duryodhana succeeds in assembling 
and inspiriting his troops for further fighting. Salya is the commander- 
in-chief on the eighteenth day of the battle.* Yudhisthira is selected to 
undertake single combat with Salya. After a long and fierce contest, 
Yudhisthira slays Šalya at about midday. The Kauravas flee. Only 
Duryodhana and Sakuni with a small band still offer desperate resistance. 
Sahadeva kills Sakuni. Arjuna and Bhima cause fearful carnage. The 
host of the Kauravas is now entirely annihilated. 

Duryodhana flees alone to a pond, where he hides himself. Besides 
him, there are only three surviving heroes, Krtavarman, Krpa and 
Ašvattbāman. The sun has already set. The camp of the Kauravas lies 
there, empty and forsaken. The Pāņdavas seek the fugitive Duryodhana 
and at length find him. Yudhisthira challenges him to single combat. 
Duryodhana says that he is not prepared to fight until the following 
morning, and that he has fled to the pond from fatigue and not from fear. 
But Yudhisthira insists upon the duel being fought on the spot, and he 
promises him that he shall remain king, even if he kill only one of them. 
The duel is to be fought between Duryodhana and Bhima. The fight 
with clubs is introduced by the usual duel of words. Baladeva, Krsņa's 
brother, who had not taken part in the battle, comes from a long distance, 
in order to be a spectator of the club fight. The gods, too, watch the 
spectacle in astonishment and admiration. As two bulls butt each other with 
their horns, so the two heroes raia blows on each other with their clubs. 
Covered with blood all over they both continue fighting. They lacerate 
each other with their clubs like two cats which are quarrelling overa piece 
of meat. They both accomplish marvels of valour, and the issue remains 
indecisive. Then Krsga tells Arjuna that Bhima will never be able to 
defeat Duryodhana in fair fight, for though BhiIma is the stronger fighter, 
Duryodhana is more skilful. But he reminds him of the words of Bhīma, 
when on the occasion of the insult to Draupadi,* the former had sworn to 


Karna as the result of the curse of a Brahman whom he had offended (VIII, 42, 41 and 
90, 81). The entire narrative of the fight between Arjuna and Karna (VIII, 86-94) has 
been touched up to a great extent. Gf. Oldenberg, Das Mahabharata, pp. 50 ff., where he 
says that in this instance nothing is left of the old poem, but that *a new poem was 
created on the old theme", 
. ^ This day of battle forms the contents of the ninth book Gaan) 
* Sec above, p. 302. 
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smash Duryodhana's thigh. Then Arjuna slaps his own left thigh, before 
Bhima's eyes. Bhima understands this hint, and whilst his opponent is 
taking a leap preparatory to striking,- Bbima smashes his thigh, so that 
be breaks down like a tree uprooted by the storm. But Baladeva, who 
has been watching the fight, hurls angry words at Bhlma, accusing him 
of fighting dishonestly, for in an honest club fight it is forbidden to strike 
one's opponent below the navel. His brother Krsna has some difficulty 
in restraining him from chastising Bhima ; but in vain does Krsna seek to 
persuade his brother by his sophistry that Bhima has acted rightly, Honest 
Baladeva mounts his chariot in anger and drives away, promising that 
Bhima shall always be known in the world as a dishonest fighter, but 
Duryodhana as an honest one. 

Thereupon Yudhisthira sends Krsna to Hastinapura to console and 
pacify Dbrtarāstra and Gāndhārī, and Krsna performs his errand to the 
best of his ability. The Pagdavas decide to spend the night outside the 
camp, on the bank of a river. 

No sooner do Ašvatthāman and his two companions hear the news 
of the fall of Duryodhana, than they hasten to the scene of the fight, and 
lament the hero, who lies there with his thighs smashed. But Ašvattbā- 
man swears that he will annihilate all the Pandavas, whereupon the dying 
Duryodhana solemnly appoints him commander-in-chief, though it is not 
quite obvious of what, as there is no army left. 


The Nocturnal Slaughter in the Camp of the Pandavas * 


The three surviving Kaurava heroes, having taken leave of Duryo- 
dhana, have repaired to the shade of a tree at some distance from the 
field of battle, in order to spend the night there. Krpa and Krtavarman 
have fallen asleep, but A$vatthaàman.s kept awake by rage and thirst for 
revenge. Then he sees a flock of crows nestling in the branches of the 
tree beneath which they are resting, and how suddenly, in the middle of 
the night, a dreadful-looking owl comes along and kills all the sleeping 
birds.* This sight suggests to him the idea of falling upon his foes in 
their sleep and murdering them. He awakens the two other heroes, and 
tells them of his plan. Krpa seeks to dissuade him, as itis wrong to fall 
upon the sleeping and the defenceless. Ašvatthāman, however, retorts that 
the Pāņdavas have long ago “broken the bridge of right in a hundred 


fragments', that they need now only obey the dictates of revenge, and 


that no man living shall prevent bim from carrying out his intention. 
“J shall kill the Paficālas, the murderers of my father, in the sleep-time 
etnigittieven though I be reborn as a worm or as a winged insect for the 
dt 1t e Wé 
a This forms the contents of the tenth book (Sauptikaparvan). 
: with this scene Th. Benfey, Das Pantschatantra 1, pp. 336 IT. 
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deed |"* With this resolve, he mounts his chariot and drives to the 
hostile camp. Like a thief he creeps in, whilst the two other heroes keep 
guard at the gate of the camp, so as to kill any who might attempt fight. 
He breaks into the tent of Dhrstadyumna (who had killed his father) 
awakens him with a kick, and strangles him like a head of cattle. Then 
he passes like the god of death from tent to tent, from bed to bed, and 
murders without mercy all the sleeping and drowsy heroes, one after 
another, including the five sons of Draupadi, and Šikhaņdin. Before 
midnight all the warriors of the hostile army are dead, Thousands are 
wallowing in their gore,  Ràkgasas and Pišācas, the flesh-eating demons 
who swarm in the night, come prowling into the camp in their multitudes, 
to feast on the flesh and blood of the murdered. When morning light 
appears, deathly stillness again reigns supreme far and wide over the camp. 

But the three heroes hasten to the spot where the dying Duryodhana 
still lies, so as to tell him the news of the slaughter of the hostile warriors. 
When Duryodhana has heard what to him are glad tidings, he gives up 
the spirit gratefully and joyfully. 

«In the meantime Dhrstadyumna's charioteer, the only survivor, has 
secretly informed the Pāņdavas of the terrible news that their and 
Drupada’s sons have been murdered and the entire host annihilated. 
Yudhisthira loses consciousness, and is only supported at some pains by 
his brothers. Then he sends for Draupadī and the other women of the 
family. He goes to the camp, and almost breaks down at the sight which 
meets his eyes. Then Draupadi approaches, and in her overwhelming 
sorrow for her murdered sons and brothers, she congratulates:her husband 
Yudhisthira on his splendid victory in words of bitterest irony. But as 
boundless as her mourning is her hatred for the murderer Asvattháman. 
and she refuses to take nourishment until this fearful deed be avenged. 


Whether and how, in the original epic, the deed of 
Aívatthàman was avenged, is no longer evident from our 
Mahabharata, owing to insertions and recastings. The 
following is related in a rather unintelligible and confused 
manner : 

Bhīma pursues Aávatthaman and fights with him, but really gets the 
worst of it. At all events he does not kill him, but Aévatthiman 
voluntarily gives him a jewel desired by DraupadI, which has grown on 
his bead. (There was never any previous mention of the remarkable 
head-ornament. He is, moreover, in possession of a wonderful weapon, - 
with which he destroys the last scion of the Kuru race, who is still lying 
in the womb of Uttara, Arjuna's daughter-in-law, as an embryo ; for this 


` X, 5, 18-27. 
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reason Uttara later on gives birth to a dead child, which is, however, 
revived by Krsna. This is Pariksit, the father of that Janamejaya, at 
whose snake-sacrifice the Mahābhārata is supposed to have been first 
recited. But Krsņa pronounces a curse on Ašvatthāman, condemning 
him to wander about the world for three thousand years—a kind of 
Ahasuerus—alone, avoided by all human creatures, spreading the odour 
of blood and festering discharge, and laden with all diseases. 


It is difficult to say whether any of all this belongs to 
the old poem. Certainly the lament for the dead still 
belonged to it. 


The Women's Lament for the Dead! 


In vain do Safijaya and Vidura endeavour to console the old, blind 
King Dbrtarāstra in his unspeakable grief. He breaks down again and 
again, and at length Vyāsa also comes to give him consolation. The 
funeral ceremonies for the dead must now, however, be performed. The 
king therefore sends for his consort Gāndhārī and the other ladies of the 
court, and, lamenting loudly, they wend their way out of the city towards 
the field of battle. On the way they meet the three surviving Kaurava 
heroes, who tell them of the terrible carnage which they have made in 
the night in the hostile camp. They do not stay, however, but make 
good their escape, as they fear the vengeance of the Pāņdavas. Soon 
afterwards, indeed, the five sons of Págdu come along with Krspa, and 
fall in with the processions of the mourners. After some difficulty, Krspa 
succeeds in effecting some kind of reconciliation between the Pagdavas 
and the aged king and queen, though it is very difficult for Gandbarl 
to forgive BhIma who has not left alive a single one of her hundred sons. 
But Draupadi, too, has lost all her sons, and community of grief con- 
tributes towards the reconciliation. : 


` Here follows the Lament of Gandhart, which is one of the 
most beautiful parts of the whole epic, as a masterpiece 
of elegiac poetry, as well as for the clear descriptions of the 
battlefield, recalling the pictures of a Wereschagin. The 
whole scene becomes so much the more impressive, owing to 
the fact that the poet does not himself tell the story, but 
lets the aged mother of heroes recount what she sees with 
her own eyes.’ 


* It forms the contents of the eleventh book (Sirlparvan). 
* Although it is expressly stated (XI, 16, 10 f.) that Dhrtarāstra and the women 
have arrived at Kurukgetra and see the bloody battlefield before them, yet it is related 
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The procession of the mourners reaches the battlefield. Awful is the 
sight of the mangled corpses, around which birds of prey, jackals and 
flesh-eating demons swarm, whilst the mothers and wives of the fallen 
heroes wander about, lamenting, among the corpses. All this is seen by 
Gāndhārī who begins her lament addressed to Krspa. She also espies 
Duryodhana, and painfully remembers how he had said farewell to her 
on the eve of battle. “He whom once lovely women cooled with 
their fans, is now fanned only by the birds of prey with their wings." 
But still more than at the sight of her valiant son, at the sight of all 
her hundred sons lying there in the dust but nevertheless assured of a 
place in heaven, she is moved with compassion toward her daughters-in-law 
who are running hither and thither among the corpses of their husbands 
and sons, in wild despair, and with their hair flying. She sees her 
intelligent son Vikarga lying, with dismembered limbs, in the midst of 
slain elephants—‘as when the moon is surrounded by dark clouds in the 
autumnal sky’. Then she sees the youthful Abhimanyu, Arjuna's son, 
whose beauty even death has not been able entirely to destroy. His 
unfortunate young wife draws near to him, strokes him, removes his 
heavy armour, binds his bloody curls together, lays his head on her lap, 
and speaks to the dead hero in the tenderest words: she begs him to 
remember her sometimes, when he is taking delight in beautiful heavenly 
women in the divine regions. Then her gaze rests on Karņa, the hero 
who had once been so much feared by all, and who now lies there like a 
tree brought low by the storm. Then she sees her son-in-law, the Sindhu 
king Jayadratha, whose wives vainly strive to chase the greedy birds 
of prey from the corpse, whilst her own daughter Duššalā is seeking her 
husband's head amid lamentations. There, again, she sees Salya, the 
Madra king, whose tongue is just being eaten by vultures, while his 
lamenting wives sit around him, ‘like passionate female elephants 
around an elephant that has sunk into the mire’. She sees Bhisma, 
too, reposing on his bed of arrows—‘this sun among men goes to his 
rest, as the sun sets in the sky’. And after she has lamented also for 
Droņa and Drupada and all the great heroes who have fallen, she turns 
with angry words to Krsna and reproaches him with not having prevented 
the annihilation of the Pandavas and the Kauravas. And she pronounces 
a curse upon him, that after thirty-six years he shall cause the destruction 
of his own race, and that he himself shall perish miserably in the. 
wilderness. 

„Then Yudhisthira gives orders for the performance of the funeral 
ceremonies for all the fallen, Pyres are erected and butter and oil are 


at the beginning of the canto that Gāndhārī, by her pious austerities, has received divine 
vision by the mercy of Vyása, enabling her to survey the battlefield from a great distance. 
EES nS pK OMEN PORE Mnt pom the ehumey: iden:tof a later 
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poured over them. Sweet-scented woods and costly sie garments, broken 
chariots and weapons are burned with the corpses. After the rites and 
lamentations for the dead have been completed, at which the strangers and 
the friendless are not forgotten, they all repair to the bank of the Ganges, 
in order to offer the usual libations for the dead. 


This is probably the point at which the old poem ended. 
Our Mahābhārata continues the story of the heroes. 


The Horse-sacrifice* 


It is only on the occasion of the offering of the gifts to the departed, 
that Kunti first tells her son Yudhisthira that Karna, too, was one of her 
sons, and asks him to offer the libation for Karpa as his eldest brother. 
Yudhisthira is now sad, not only at having caused the downfall of so 
many relatives and friends, but at having been guilty even of fratricide 
to Karga. Inconsolable, he announces his intention of going into the 
forest and becoming an ascetic. In vain do his brothers and Krsna 
endeavour to persuade him to take over the reins of government—he insists 
upon his resolve, until at length Vyāsa comes and advises him to offer a 
horse-sacrifice, thereby purging himself of all his sins. Yudhisthira acts 
on this advice. Arrangements are made for the great sacrifice. As required 
by the ritual, the sacrificial horse is let loose, to wander about at will for 
one year. Arjuna is selected to accompany and protect the horse. He 
follows the horse from land to land throughoutthe world. In these wander- 
ings he has to fight many a battle, for everywhere he encounters tribes 
whose warriors have been defeated in the Kuru battle, and which take up 
a hostile attitude towards him. He performs feats of great heroism, but 
avoids unnecessary bloodshed as far as possible, and invites all the defeated 
kings to the horse-sacrifice. At the end of a year he returns with the 
sacrificial horse to Hastinapura, where he is received amid great rejoicings. 
Now the sacrificial feast begins, and all the invited kings flock in. The 
horse is killed with exact observance of all the sacrificial requirements and 
is sacrificed in the fire. The Pāņdavas breathe the smoke of the burnt 
marrow, whereby all their sins are made as nought. After the completion 
of the sacrifice, Yudhisthira presents Vyasa with ‘the whole earth’. The 
latter generously returns the gift to him, and exhorts him to give the 
priests much gold. After Yudhisthira has accordingly given away vast 
quantities of gold to the priests, he is free of his sins, and thence- 
forward rules his kingdom as a good and pious king. 


' This ‘forms. the contents of the fourteenth book (A$vamedhikaparvan). Regarding 
Books XII and XIII see below. 
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Dhrtarastra’s End 


The old king Dhrtarāstra,* as head of the family, is still consulted 
on all matters, and he and his consort Gāndhārī are always held in high 
esteem. Thus the old king still lives for fifteen years at the court of 
Yudhisthira in the best understanding with the Pandavas, which is only 
spoilt to some extent by the king's relation to Bhīma. The king could 
never find it in his heart entirely to forgive this man who had robbed 
him of all his sons, and the defiant Bhima hurt his aged uncle's feelings 
only too often by his unseemly speech. Thus after fifteen years the aged 
king resolved to retire into the forest as a hermit. Yudhisthira consented 
only unwillingly. But Krsna says that it has always been the custom for 
pious, kings to end their days either as a warrior on the field of battle or 
else as a hermit in the forest. Thus Dbrtarāstra and Gāndhārī go forth 
into the forest, and Kuntī, Safijaya and Vidura join them. After a 
time the ,Pāņdavas visit their relatives in the forest hermitage, just as 
the sage Vidura is dying. ¿Two years later the Pāņdavas receive the news 
that Dhrtarāstra, Gāndhārī and Kunti have lost their lives in a forest fire, 
whilst Safijaya has gone to the Himalayas. 


The Destruction of Krsna and His Race" 


Thirty-six years after the great battle in the Kuru field the Pāņdavas 
receive the sad news that Gāndhārī's curse? has come true, and that 
Krsna has perished with all his race. At a drinking bout the chiefs of 
two clans fall to quarrelling in which they are soon joined by others. A 
general club fight ensues, Krsga transforming sedges into clubs, and the 
men of the Yādava clans kill each other. Krsna looks around for his 
brother Baladeva, but is just in time to witness his dying hour. A white 
snake runs out of Baladeva's mouth, and hastens to the ocean,* where 
it is received by the most famous snake demons. Then Kr$pga lies down 
in the desolate forest, and becomes absorbed in deep meditation. Here he 
is mistaken by a hunter named Jarā (i,e., ‘Old Age’) for an antelope, 
and is shot and killed by an arrow in the sole of his foot, the only spot at 


which he is vulnerable. 


Here begins the fifteenth book (Aframaürikaparvan). 
Related in the sixteenth book (Mausalaparvan). 

See above, p. 326. 

A beautiful example of the idea of the soul assuming the form ofa snake 
prevalent among so many peoples. In the German legend, too, of King Guntram, tbe 
soul, in the form of a snake, issues out of the mouth of the sleeping king into a hill. 
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The Last Journey of the Pandavas 


The Pāņdavas are inconsolable for the death of their faithful friend, 
and soon afterwards they resolve to go forth upon their last journey.* 
Yudhisthira appoints Pariksit as king, and says farewell to his subjects. 
Then the five brothers and their wife Draupadī, all clothed in garments 
of bast, and accompanied only by a dog, wander forth to the Himālayas 
which they ascend, and reach the divine mountain Meru. On the way 
to heaven Draupadi first falls dead, then Sahadeva, next Nakula, soon 
afterwards Arjuna, and lastly Bhima. Then Indra comes driving in his 
celestial chariot, to fetch Yudhisthira to heaven.* The latter, however, 
does not wish to accompany him, as he does not desire to dwell in heaven 
without his brothers, Then Indra promises him that he shall sec his 
brothers as well as Draupadi again in heaven. But Yudhisthira also 
insists upon his dog entering heaven as well, and this Indra will not allow 
under any circumstances. At length the dog reveals himself as the god 
Dharma, and evinces his great satisfaction at Yudhisthira's faithfulness. 
Thus they reach heaven, but Yudhisthira by no means wants to stay there, 
as he does not see either his brothers or Draupadī. Now when he even? 
sees Duryodhana seated upon a heavenly throne, and honoured by all, he 
has had enough of heaven, and demands to be conducted to the worlds 
where his brothers and heroes like Karna are. Then the gods give him a 
messenger to accompany him to hell, where he sees the terrible tortures of 
the damned. He is already turning away from this awful sight, when he 
hears voices imploring him to stay, as a beneficient breath of air emanates 
from him. Full of pity he asks the tortured souls who they are, and he is 
informed that they are his brothers and friends. Then he is seized by pain 
and anger at the injustice of Fate, and he sends the messenger back to the 
gods to tell them that he will not go to heaven, but will remain in hell. 
But soon the gods come down to him, and Indra explains to him that those 
who have sinned most are sent first to heaven and then to hell, whereas 
those who have only committed a few sins, atone for these rapidly in hell, 
and then enjoy eternal blessedness in heaven. He himself had to visit hell 
first, owing to his having deceived Droņa, and in the same way his 
brothers and friends had to be purged of their sins in hell. Soon, however, 


* With this begins the seventeenth book (Mahāprastāānikaparvan). 

* In an essay Points de contact entre Mahübhürata et le Shah-nümah (JA. s. 8t. X. 
1887, pp. 38 f., cf. JBRAS., 17, Proceed., pp. ii ff.) J. Darmesteter has compared 
Yudhisthira’s ascent to heaven with the disappearance of Kai Khorru in the Persian 
heroic epic. Kai Khosru, too, climbs a high mountain and reaches heaven in the flesh. 
Like Yudhisthira’s brothers, the Pehlevans (heroes) accompanying Kai Khosru, also 
| perish on the way. Nevertheless the two episodes are fundamentally so different that 
I cannot believe in any connection. Cf. also Barth in RHR., t. I9, 1889, pp. 162 ff). 

* Here begins the eighteenth (last) book (Svargārohaņapatcan). 
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of this kind must have formed one of the principal parts of 
the old narrative, and moralising maxims, like the following 


beautiful verse, may have occurred in Sakuntala’s speech : 


"None sees me : so when bent on sin, 
The fool imagines, madly bold ; 
For gods his evil deeds behold ; 
The soul, too, sees the man within." 


Sakuntala also probably spoke of the happiness and 
blessing which a son brings to his father, as in the verses : 


"He himself has begotten himself again as a son,? thus say the wise 
ones. Therefore shall a man look upon his wife, the mother of his sons, 
as upon his own mother." 

"Is there any higher blessedness than to see the little son return from 
play, covered with dust, and run to embrace his father's knees 7” 

"He has sprung from thy loins, from one soul another soul has 
sprung forth. Behold thy son, like a second self in a lake clear as a 
mirror !''* 


Yet it is not probable that all the beautiful sayings which 
are placed in the mouth of Šakuntalā really belonged to the 
old heroic poem, sayings which deal with the happiness of 
marriage, and the duties of husband and wife, with paternal 
duties, and with truthfulness, Some of the verses, which refer 
to matrimonial laws and right of succession and which have 
been taken directly from the legal literature, rather indicate 
that Brahmanical scholars utilised the speeches of Sakuntala 
for the purpose of bringing in as many sentences as possible 
on morality and law. This does not prevent our finding in 
these very speeches some of the most magnificent examples of 
Indian gnomic poetry, like the following : 


“A wife is half the man, transcends 
In value far all other friends. 
She every earthly blessing brings, 
And even redemption from her springs." 


` 174,17. Translated by J. Muir, Metrical Translations from Sanskrit Writers, 


> Similarly Aitareya- Brākmaņa VII, 13 ; «f. above, pp. 184 f. 
» J, 74, 47; 52; 64. 
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“In lonely hours, companions bright, 

These charming women give delight ; 

Like fathers wise, in duty tried, 

To virtuous acts they prompt and guide. 

Whene'er we suffer pain and grief, 

Like mothers kind they bring relief.” 


“The weary man whom toils oppress, 
When travelling through life's wilderness, 
Finds in his spouse a place of rest, 

And there abides, refreshed and blest."* 


Among the ancestors of the heroes of the Mahabharata a 
king Yayāti is mentioned, whose history is also related in the 
‘Sambhavaparvan’, the section of the genealogical bard- 
poetry.” But just as the old Sakuntala poem was utilised for 
the purpose of pointing Brahmanical teachings on law and 
morality, so also the old Yayati legend, which seems originally 
to have been a kind of Titan legend, was transformed into a 
moral narrative, whereby it became a popular subject for 
ascetic poetry. However, the traces of the old heroic poetry 
are by no means entirely effaced ; they are discernible 
particularly in a certain racy humour, with which the story 
of the two wives of the king is related. Out of the contents 
of the Yayati episode only the following extract can be given : 


Devayani, daughter of the Asura priest Sukra, has been insulted by 
Sarmistha, daughter of the Asura king. For this reason the priest wishes 
to leave the king. Now the latter, in order to appease the priest, gives his 
daughter to Devayānī as her handmaiden. Soon afterwards Devayānī 
becomes the wife of King Yayati, who has to promise to have no inter- 
course with her ‘servant’, Princess Sarmistha, But the king breaks 
his promise, marries Sarmistha secretly, and begets three sons with her. 
Jealous Devayānī finds it out, and complains to her father Sukra. The 


` I, 74, 40, 42 ; 49 translated by J. Muir, loc. cit., pp. 134 f. 

* "The story is first told briefly in I, 75, then repeated with many details in I, 76-93. 
The last part of the legend, with a few additions, is then told once again in V, 120-123. 
The episode has been translated into German by A. Holtzmann (/ndische Sagen), J. J. 
Meyer (Das Weib im altindischen Epos, pp. 8ff.) and W. Porzig ( Indische Erzūrhler, 
Vol. 12, pp. 12 ff.). On the different versions of the story in Sanskrit literature, s. 
Porzig, lec. cit., pp. 105 ff. On a mythological interpretation of the legend s. A. Ludwig 
in Sitzungsberic Me der K. böhmischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, Prague, 1898. 
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latter pronounces a curse upon Yayāti that he shall immediately lose his 
youth and become old and decrepit : however, at the request of Yayati, he 
tones the curse down inasmuch as Yayāti may transfer his old age to 
someone else. 

Now Yayāti, after having become suddenly old and wrinkled and 
grey, asks his sons, one after the other, to relieve him of his old age and 
to give him their youth, as he has not yet enjoyed life sufficiently. None of 
the elder sons will agree to this exchange, whereupon they are cursed by 
their father. Only the youngest, Püru, declares his willingness. He 
relieves his father of the burden of old age and gives him his own youth 
in exchange. Then Yayati rejoiced in another thousand years of the most 
blooming youth, and enjoyed the pleasures of life to the very full. Not 
only did he take delight in his two wives, but also in a heavenly nymph, 
the beautiful Apsaras Višvācī (‘ gracious to all’). But however much 
he enjoyed, he was never fully satisfied. And when the thousand years 
had elapsed, he came to the conclusion as expressed in the following verses: 





“Truly, desire is not satisfied by the gratification of desires ; 
Nay, it grows and waxes stronger, as the fire fed by 
sacrificial ghee. 
The earth filled with treasures, gold, cattle and women too, 
Is not enough for one man :—think on this, and seek thy 
soul's contentment. 
Only he who has never wrought evil to any creature, 
In thought, word or deed, only he may dwell with the 
Brahman. 
He who is unafraid, and who is feared by no creature, 
Who has no desires and knows no hate, only he may 
dwell with the Brahman."* 


Then he returned his son Puru his youth, took up the burden of his 
own old age, and after having instated Püru on the throne, repaired to 
the forest, where he lived as a hermit, practising the severest austerities 
fora thousand years. On the strength of this he attained to heaven, 
where he lived for a long time, honoured by all the gods and saints. One 


` J, 75, 49-52. Only the first verse recurs literally in all the other places where 
the Yayāti legend is related. (It also occurs in Manu II, 94.) The remaining verses are 
found again with variations in I, 85, 12-16, Harivamša 30, 1639-1645, Visņu-Purāņa IV, 
10, Bhagavata-Purüga IX, 19, 13-15. But only in I, 75, 51-52 and Harivamša 30, 1642 is 
there any talk of union with the Brahman in the sense of the Vedānta philosophy. In all 
Other places the corresponding verses only talk of the curbing of desires as the worthy 
aim of the morality of asceticism, and this morality is the same for Buddhists and 
Jainas as for the Brahmanical and Visņuite ascetics. Hence we find quite similar sayings 
amongst all Indian sects which practise asccticism. 
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day, however, he boasted during a conversation with Indra, and was cast 
out from heaven for this offence. Later on, however, he returns to heaven 
with his four pious grandchildren. 


The legend of Nahusa, the father of Yayāti, which is 
related in the Mahābhārata several times,* is also a kind of 
Titan legend, which ends with a fall from heaven : 


Nahusa, a grandson of the Purūravas of Vedic fame,* was a mighty 
king, who annihilated the robber bands (dasyusamghātān). But he levied 
taxes on the rsis, too, and commanded them to carry him on their backs, 
like beasts of burden. He even” overpowered the gods, and ruled the 
heavens for a long time in Indra's stead. He desired Indra's wife Šaci as 
his wife, and grew so overbearing that he yoked the divine rsis to his 
chariot, treading on Agastya's head, Now this was a bit too much for this 
great saint, and he cursed Nahusa, with the consequence that he fell out 
of heaven and was obliged to live on the earth as a snake for ten thousand 
years.” 


Some of the poems which have found admission into the 
Mahābhārata are of such proportions, and form a complete 
whole to such an extent, that we can speak of them as epics 
within the epic. Of this kind is above all the rightly famous 
poem of Nala and Damayantt.* While the Pandavas are in 
banishment in the forest they receive a visit from the Rs 
Brhadaš$va. Yudhisthira complains to him of his own mis- 
fane. and that of his people, and asks him the question 
Whetherothere has ever been a more unfortunate king than 
KimseiklsvIhereupon Brhadašva relates the story of the 
uhfottundte KīņguNala, who loses all his possessions and his 
Mingudom: imoias!lgame of dice with his brother Puskara, and 
ttien dows fófItinto:the forest as an exile with his beautiful 
and daithfuhwife:Dathayantis pursued and blinded still further 
b#itHd wickčdaelemomofgarhbliņg; he deserts his faithful wife 
in the midst of the forest, while "4; i deep in slumber, 
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fatigued from her wanderings. The adventures of King Nala, 
and of Damayanti, deserted by her husband, how they 
wander about in the forest separated from each other, how 
Damayanti, after much sorrow and hardship, obtains a 
friendly reception from the queen-mother of Cedi, how Nala, 
after the snake-king Karkotaka has made him irrecognisable, 
serves King Rtuparna as charioteer and cook, until finally 
the husband and wife, after a long and painful separation, are 
reunited in love, all this is related in the touchingly simple, 
genuinely popular, tone of the fairy tale, which also is not 
lacking in humour. 

Since the year 1819 when Franz Bopp first published this 
poem of King Nala, together with a Latin translation, it is 
recognised as one of the gems of Indian literature, nay more, 
as one of the gems of universal literature. Bopp's edition and 
translation of the poem was welcomed by A. W. v. Schlegel? 
with the words : “I will only say that, in my estimation, this 
poem can hardly be surpassēd in pathos and ethos, in the 
enthralling force and tenderness of the sentinfents. It is made 
expressly to attract old and young, the high-born and the 
lowly, the connoisseurs and those who are merely guided by 
instinct, Also, the fairy-tale is tremendously popular in 
India,........ there the courageous constancy and devotion of 
Damayanti is equally famous as that of Penelope amongst 
us ; and in Europe, the gathering-place of the productions of 
all continents and all ages, it deserves to become equally so." 
And indeed it has become so. The German poet Friedrich 
Rückert, that past master in the art of translation, rendered 
the poem into German verse in the year 1828? with his 
incomparable talent, making it as popular in Germany as it 
has become famous in England by means of Dean H. H. 
Milman's version.* 

Nala Naisadha, the hero of the narrative, is surely no other 
than the Nada Naisidha, mentioned in the Satapatha- Brahmana, 


y` Indische Bibliothek, 1, 98 f. s s š 
New editions appeared in 1838, 1845, 1 and 1873. very poetical 
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of whom it is there said, that *day after day he bears Yama 
(the god of death) to the South'. He must therefore have lived 
at that time, and undertaken warlike expeditions towards the 
South. The name of the hero thus indicates high antiquity. 
The poem itself probably belongs among the old parts of the 
Mahabharata, though not among the oldest. In any case it is 
free from all purāna-like accessories, and only the old Vedic 
gods, like Varuna and Indra, are mentioned, but not Visnu ' 
or Siva. The state of civilisation, too, described in the poem 
is, on the whole, quite simple and has the appearance of 
antiquity. On the other hand, we find hardly anywhere in 
the oldest poetry such delicacy and so much romance in the 
representation of courtship and of love itself, as especially in 
the first cantos of the Nala poem. Only the very ancient 
poem of the love of Purüravas and Urvašī allows us to suspect 
that love-romance was no stranger to India even in the most 
ancient times.. But how very congenial romance is to the 
Indian mind in general, is proved by the enormous popularity 
of this poem, which has again and again been imitated by 
later poets, in Sanskrit aswell as in modern Indian languages 
,and dialects.* Few Indian poems also suit European taste 
so extremely well as the Nala poem. It has been translated 
into practically all the languages of Europe,? and a dramatic 
adaptation by A. de Gubernatis was even produced on the 
stage in Florence in 1869, And since a long time it has been 
the custom, at almost all Western universities, to begin the 
study of Sanskrit. with the reading of this poem, for which 
purpose it is excellently adapted in language as well as 
contents.” 
The Rama* episode, too, is a kind of epic within an 
epic. But while the Nala poem (in spite of some disfiguring 


* Cf. the enumeration in A. Holtzmann. Das Mahabharata 11, 69 fT. 

* A. Holtzmann, loc, cit., II, 73 ff. mentions translations into German, English, 
French, Italian, Swedish, Czech, Polish, Russian, Modern Greek and Hungarian. I will 
only mention the translation into English by Monier Williams (1860). Charles Bruce 
(1864), Edwin Arnold ( Indian Idylls, 1883, Poetical Works, 1885 ) ; into German by E. 
Lobedanz (1863) H. C. Keliner (in Reclams Universalbibliothek ), L. Fritze (1914) ; 
into French by S. Lévi (Paris, 1920 in Les classiques de l'orient, Paris, 1920). 

s The text of the Nala story has often becn published, with glossary and notes, 
for beginners in Sanskrit, e.g., by G. Bühler. (Third Book of Sanskrit, Bombay, 2nd Ed. 
1877). Monier Williams (London, 1879), J Ezgeliog (London, 1913) H. C. Kellner 
(Leipzig, 1885), W. Caland (Utrecht, 1917). 

4 III, 273-290 : Rāmopākkyāna. 
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additions and insertions, from which indeed no part of the 
- Mahābhārata is quite free) is a work of art and a valuable 
survival of the ancient bard-poetry, the narrative of Rama 
has only a purely literary significance for the history of the 
second great epic of the Indians, the Rāmāyaņa. For the 
Rāma episode can scarcely be regarded as anything but a 
rather inartistically abridged rendering of either the Rāmā- 
yana itself, or of those heroic songs from which Vālmīki 
composed his great poem. In no case is it these oldest heroic 
songs of Rama themselves, which we find in the Mahābhārata. 
The Rama episode is related by the Rsi Markandeya to 
console Yudhisthira, who is much depressed on account of 
the rape of Draupadi? ; for Rāma's wife, too, Sita, was 
abducted, and was held in captivity for a long time by the 
demon Ravana. References to the Rama legend are not 
rare in other parts of the Mahabharata either. I point. out 
only the meeting of Bhima with the monkey Hanumat.? 

A much more valuable remnant of ancient Indian 
bard-poetry, unfortunately preserved only as a fragment, is 
found in the fifth book of the Mahābhārata. It is the episode 
of the hero-mother Vidula.* Kunti sends a message by Krsna 
to her sons, the Pāndavas, telling them not to forget their 
duty as warriors and on this occasion relates how the 
warrior’s wife Vidula once urged her son Safijaya on to 
fight. The latter was quite discouraged after a shameful 
defeat which he had suffered at the hands of the king of the 
Sindhus, and lived with his wife and his mother Vidula in 


* H. Jacobi [Das Ramayana, (Bonn, 1893) pp. 71. ff.] has given such SI Thar yt 
for this — a that it seems to me the most probable one, in spite of the objections 
of A. reg U Ramayana und die Beziehungen desselben zum Mahābhārata, 
pk da opis The Great Epic of India, pp. 63 f. Cf. also A. Weber, Uber das 


* See p. 308. Probably this story of the rape of Draupadi is itself 
only a clumsy "ite dich of the stealing of Sītā in the Ramayana. 


^ Above, p. 306. 


der ind 133-136 : in "Mélanges Ke "Lejā: 2, 1903 Uber Y p Helden- 

secet auvIra U es Kern eyden ° p ee poetica] 

egy hg eae, is given J Muir M trical siae fri Sanskrit Writers, 

.120- fait He justly refers to the women of tiri ie € "maintain in more recent 

ud " == = of heroism ascribed to Vīdulā in this passage of the Mabābhārata", 
* 9 cd 


8 See above, p. 314. 
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misery. Then, in extremely forceful language Vidulā 
reproaches him with his cowardice and inactivity, and with 
fiery words spurs him on to new deeds of heroism. In order 
to give an idea of the racy vigour of the language of this 
fragment of ancient heroic poetry, I give a few verses from 
this speech in literal prose translation :* 


“Up, coward! Lie not there so idle, when thou hast suffered defeat, 
to the joy of thy foes, to the sorrow of thy friends !'' 

“A shallow brooklet is soon filled, the fist of a mouse is easy to fill. 
The coward is soon satisfied, he is contented even with little.” 

“Die not like a cur before thou hast at least robbed the serpent of its 
fangs! Be brave, though it cost thee thy life !"' 

“Why liest thou there like a dead man, like one who has been struck 
by lightning ? Up, coward! Sleep not, when thou hast been defeated by 
the foe !”” | 

"Flare up like a torch of tinduka wood,* though it be but for a 
moment, but smother not like a fire of chaff, just to prolong life !'' 

* Better flare up for a moment than smother for hours! O that a 
mild ass should have been born in a royal house !” 

“That man whose deeds do not form the subject of tales of wonder, 
serves but to increase the great heap, he is neither woman nor man.’ 


To all the admonitions and reproaches of his mother, 
the son, who is sharply characterised by his short speeches, 
has only the reply that he lacks the means for a victorious 
battle, and that, in any case, his death would not benefit her: 


“Thou hast a hard, an iron heart, 
And play'st no loving mother's part,— 
True daughter of a warrior line ; 
A fierce unbending soul is thine. ^ 
To all thy Kshatriya instincts true, 
Thou dost not yield to love its due ; 
Nor seek to guard me as thy one 
Supreme delight, thine only son ! 
But spurr'st me on, devoid of ruth,— 
As if I were an alien youth,— 


me 


` The translation by Muir, foc. cit, pp. 121 f. gives no sufficient idea of the 
raciness of the original. 

* Tinduka, the Diospyros embryopteris tree, 

* V, 132, 8-10, 12, 15, 22. ` 
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To join again in hopeless strife, 

And all in vain to peril life. 

What worth would earth, its wealth, its joys 
Its power, its state, its glittering toys,— 
What worth would life—possess for thee, 
My mother, if thou hadst not me ?'': 


But his mother always answers him again with fresh 
exhortations, that a warrior may not know fear, and must in 
any case fulfil his duty as a warrior. And at last she succeeds 
in rousing her son, ‘even though he had little intelligence’. 


"Like a noble steed when it is chastised, the son, goaded by the 
shafts of his mother's words, did all she asked of him.: 


This torso of a heroic poem is one of the few portions of 
the Mahābhārata which have remained almost entirely 
untouched by brahmanical influence. Only too often has the 
old bard-poetry, which was inspired by the warrior-spirit, 
been quite watered down in form and contents under the 
influence of the Brahmin scholars. Thus we find—this is one 
ofthe many instances— an ‘old itihāsa” quoted in the twelfth 
book of the Mahabharata, which Narada relates to Srüjaya, 
in order to console him after the death of his son. Many 
kings of primitive times are named, who all had to die, 
though they were famous heroes. But of what do the ‘heroic 
deeds' ofthese kings consist ? They offered countless sacri- 
fices, and what was still more important, gave enormous 
presents to the priests. One king, for example, gives the 
priests „as sacrificial gift ‘a thousand times a thousand’ 
maidens adorned with gold, each of whom sits on a four- 
horse chariot ; each chariot is accompanied by a hundred 
elephants garlanded with gold ; behind each elephant follow 
a thousand horses, and behind each horse a thousand cows, 
behind each cow a thousand goats and sheep.” It is often 


` V, 134, 1-3. Translated by J. Muir, foc. cit., pp. 127 f. 

* Y, 135,12; 16. x 

* XIL 29. A similar list of ancient kings who were noted for tbeir generosity 
is to be found in VII, 56-71. 
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difficult to say whether they are remnants of ancient heroic 
poetry, spoilt through the priests’ attempts at recasting, OT 
independent brahmanical compositions, aa 


BRAHMANICAL MYTHS AND LEGENDS IN THE MAHABHARATA 


The fact that the old Indian bard-poetry has not been 
preserved in its pure originality is due to the circumstance 
that the Brahmans took possession of the Mahābhārata. To 
the same circumstance, however, we are indebted for the 
-preservation in the Mahābhārata not only of numerous myths 
of gods, and legends, important for the history of mythology 
and tradition, but also of some remarkable creations of 
Brahmanical poetic art and valuable specimens of Brahmani- 
cal wisdom. 

Interesting from the point of view of mythology and 
tradition is the frame-story of the Snake sacrifice of Janame- 
jaya,* into which there is again interwoven a tangle of stories, 
snakelegends, myths of the bird Garuda and others. But 
what is here called ‘Snake-sacrifice’ is in reality a snake- 
charm, i.e., an exorcism for the annihilation of snakes, 
Janamejaya's father, Pariksit, had been bitten to death by 
the snake-king Taksaka. In order to avenge the death of his 
father, King Janamejaya arranges a great sacrifice,? at which 
all the snakes of the earth are compelled, by the exorcisms of 
the priests, to come from near and far and cast themselves 
into the fire. This is described in our epic with great 
vividness : 

"The sacrificial ceremonial now began in accordance with the pre- 
scribed rules for the snake-sacrifice. Hither and thither hurried the priests, 


' J, 3, 13-58: XV, 35. Freely rendered in German verses by A. Holtzmann, 
Indische Sagen ; literally translated into German prose by W. Porzig (Indische Erzühler, 
Vol. 15, Leipzig, 1924). Similar legends also exist in Europe, especially in the Tyrol ; 
¥: my treatise Das Schlangenopfer des Mahābhārata (in Kas ms dci, Sean ichas aus der 

ierwelt, Festschrift des Vereins für Volkskunde und Linguistik', Prague, 1904). 


* The Mahübhürata is supposed to have been recited in the intervals of the sacri- 
fice. Sec above, p. 284. Porzig (loc. cit.) suggests that the Āstīkaparvan was originally 
much more closely connected with the Mahābhārata as a frame-story, and that it was 
not Vaifampāyana, but Astika himself who related the whole of the Mahābhārata, and 
thereby saved the snake-king Taksaka. There are but very weak grounds for this 

othi It is more probable that the whole of the Āstīkaparvan was Originally an 
dent poem, which was only later connected with the recitation of the Afakābkārata. 
a V. Ve Iyer, Notes of a Study af the Preliminary Chapters of the Mahābhārata, 
dras, 1922, pp. 352 ff. 
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each one eagerly fulfilling his appointed task. Wrapped in black garments, 
their eyes inflamed by the smoke, they poured the sacrificial ghee into the 
blazing fire, whilst saying the incantations. They caused the hearts of 
all snakes to quake, and called them all forth into the jaws of the fire. 
Then the snakes fell into the flaming furnace, distorting their bodies and 
calling piteously on one another. Palpitating and hissing, embracing 
one another with their heads and their tails, they hurled themselves in 
their masses into the brightly glowing fire.........great snakes and small 
snakes, many, of many colours, terrible biters of mighty strength as that 
of a club, snakes full of venom ; driven by the curse of the mother, the 
snakes fell into the fire,''* 


With this legend of the snake-sacrifice, the ancient myth 
of Kadrü and Vinatā, occurring already in Vedic texts,? is 
here combined. Kadri, ‘the red-brown one’, is the earth 
and the mother of the snakes, Vinatā, ‘the curved one’, is the 
vault of heaven and the mother of the mythical bird Garuda. 
And there is also interwoven the myth of the twirling of the 
ocean,* which occurs also in the Ramayana and in the 
Puranas, and is again and again related, or used for purposes 
of illustration and comparison by poets of later times. How 
gods and demons, united in ardent labour, twirl the ocean in 
order to obtain the draught of immortality, the mountain 
Mandara serving as a twirling-stick and the snake-prince 
Vāsuki as a rope, how the moon then arises out of the 
foaming mass, then Laksmi, the goddess of good fortune and 
of beauty, the intoxicating drink Surā and other precious 
things, until at last the beautiful god Dhanvantari, holding 
the draught of immortality in a shining white goblet, appears 
from out of the ocean,—all this is described, if one may say 
so, with ‘life-like’ graphicness. 

One more of the snake-legends interwoven into the 
framestory deserves mentioning, namely, the story of Ruru 
partly only a duplicate of the legend of the snake-sacrifice 
itself, for, like Janamejaya, Ruru vows to annihilate all snakes, 


This happens as follows : 





I, 52. 
Taittirlya Samhità VI, 1, 6, 6, 1; ka, 23, 10: $ pomme 6,2. 
The-myth of Kedr and Vinat& from mo fimm ree rae br 


Supargasage, pp. 167 ff. UTR ADU AER in the Supargadhydya's. V less pare 7 aed 
^ I, 17-19. 
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Ruru, son of a Brahman, once saw the lovely virgin Pramadvara, 
daughter of an Apsaras, and was seized with love for her. She becomes 
his bride, but a few days before the wedding, she is bitten by a poisonous 
snake while she is at play. She lies there lifeless, as though asleep, more 
lovely than ever. All the pious hermits approach, and, moved by pity, 
burst into tears, but Ruru goes forth into the depth of the forest in his 
sorrow. Lamenting'loudly, he invokes the gods to have regard to his 
penance and his pious life, and to give his beloved back to him. Then a 
messenger from the gods appears, and announces that Pramadvarà can 
only be recalled to life if Ruru will yield half of his own life for her. 
Ruru agrees at once, and the King of law, i.e, the god of death, gives 
his consent for Pramadvarā to be recalled to life. Soon afterwards, on a 
happy day, the two are wedded. Now Ruru vowed to destroy all the 
snakes in the world, and thenceforth, whenever he saw a snake, he killed 
it. But one day he happened on a non-poisonous snake, which asked him 
to spare it. It was in reality a rsi who was compelled to live as a snake 
in consequence of a curse, and who was now released from the curse by 
his meeting with Ruru. In his human form he admonishes him .to desist 
from destroying living creatures.* 


Ruru, the hero of this legend, is a descendant of that 
Cyavana, of whom it is already related in the Rgveda,? that 
the Asvins made him young again. The story of this 
rejuvenation is told in detailin the Brahmanas,? and a version 
of the legend is to be found in the Mahābhārata too.* It is 
instructive to compare the Vedic form ofthe legend with that 
in the epic. I, therefore, give below the contents according 
to the Mahābhārata, and draw attention in the notes to the 
most important deviations of the Brahmana narratives, 


Cyavana, a son of Bhrgu, practised severe austerity on the shore of a 
lake. He stood motionless as a post for so long that a mound of earth 
formed over him, on which the ants crawled about, and he himself looked 


i Extract from I, 8-12. 5 

* Ro, I, 116, 10, where he is called Cyavana. 

* Satapatha-Brühmana IV, 1, 5. Translated into German by A. Weber Indische 
Streifen I (Berlin, 1868), pp. 13 ff. Jaiminlya-Brdhmana, III, 120 f. Cf. the interesting 
study of E. W. Hopkins, The Fountain of Youth ( JAOS,, Vol. XXVI, 1905, pp. 1-67, 
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like an ant-hill.* Into the neighbourhood of this lake King Saryati 
once came with many followers. His young daughter Sukanyā, romping 
about in the forest with her playmates, came upon the ant-hill, in which 
only the two eyes of the ascetic were visible like glow-worms. Out of 
wantonness and curiosity the young girl poked about in the two shining 
things with a thorn and—poked out the eyes ofthe ascetic.* Filled 
with anger, the saint caused retention of urine and constipation in the 
army of Saryáti. The king for a Jong time sought the cause of the misfor- 
tune, and when it transpired that the great ascetic had been offended, he 
went to him to obtain his forgiveness. The latter will only be reconciled 
if the king gives him his daughter as his wife. So the young girl becomes 
the wife of the frail old man. One day the two A$vins see the young 
wife just as she is stepping out of her bath, and try to persuade her to 
choose one of them as her husband instead of the ugly old man. She, 
however, declares that she wishes to remain faithful to her husband. Then 
the two physicians of the gods propose to her that they should make her 
husband young, and she should then choose between them both and the 
rejuvenated Cyavana, As Cyavana agrees to this, she consents also. 
Thereupon the Ašvins let the old ascetic step into the lake and they them- 
selves also dive into the water, whereupon they all three come out quite 
alike and in the dazzling beauty of youth. Now Sukanyā is to choose, 
and after mature consideration, she decides for her own husband 
Cyavana.* The latter, in return for having been rejuvenated, promises 
to make the Ašvins into Soma-drinkers. At a great sacrifice which he 
performs for Saryati, he presents the Ašvins with the Soma. The king of 
the gods, Indra, however, will not concede that the Ašvins, who wander 
about as physicians among mortals, can be worthy of the Soma. But 
Cyavana takes no notice of the objections of Indra, and continues to 
sacrifice to the ASvins. The enraged Indra is about to hurl the thunder- 
bolt upon him, At that moment, however, the saint paralyses the arm 
of the god; and in order to humble him thoroughly,* he creates, by 


: The Brāhmaņas know nothing of these ascetic practices. Cyavāna is there only 
an ‘old, ghostly-looking’ saint. | 

= In the Brühmanas it is the young lads in the retinue of the king who insult the 
old rsi, pelting him with lumps of earth. 

* According to the Brāhmaņas the punishment consisted in the arising of discord 
in the retinue of the king. “The father fought with his son, the brother with his brother.” 
(Satapatha-Brühmaga). “The mother did not know her son, nor the son his mother." 
( Jaimin[ya-Brühmana). 

* "The Satapatha-Brühmaga knows nothing of.the fact that the Aávins also step 
into the lake. But the faiminiya- Brühmana records that Cyavaoa had already previously 
given Sukanyā a sign by which she would recognise him. x 

* In the Satapatha- Brākmaņa there is no question of any humiliation of the god; 
Cyavüna only provides the Aávins with the means by which they are voluntarily made 
participators in the Soma-drink by Indra and the other gods, In the Jaiminlya-Br ākmaņa 
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virtue of his asceticism, a terrible monster, Mada, Intoxication. With his 
huge mouth (the one jaw touches the earth, while the other reaches up to 
the sky) he approaches Indra and threatens to swallow him. Trembling 
with fear, the prince of gods implores the saint to have mercy, and the 
latter, satisfied, lets Intoxication’ vanish again, dividing-him among the 
intoxicating drink Sura, women, dice and the chase.* 


- 


We see here clearly, as in many other cases, that the 
brahmanical poetry which is contained in the epic, represents 
a much later phase of development than that of Vedic 
literature, The characteristic of this later brahmanical poetry, ` 
however, is exaggeration, lack of moderation in general, and 
especially immoderate exaltation of the saints —Brahmans 
and ascetics—over the gods, Even in the actual Indra-myths 
connected with the Vedic legends of the gods, Indra is no 
longer the mighty champion and conqueror of demons, as we 
knew him in the hymns of the Rgveda.* Itis true that the 
old legend of the battle between Indra and Vrtra survives, it 
is even related twice in considerable detail in the 
Mahābhārata,* but the main stress is laid upon the circums- 
tance that Indra, by killing Vrtra, burdened himself with the 
guilt of Brahman-murder. It is related in great detail how 
he first had to free himself from this terrible guilt, suffering 
many humiliations. We have seen, that fora time he was 
even robbed of his heavenly throne, and Nahusa occupied his 
place.* “he belief that the supremacy of Indra may be 
shaken by the austerities of pious Brahmans is exemplified by 
numerous legends. It is even said” that asceticism can compel 
Indra himself to enter the home of Yama (the god of death). 
And often indeed does Indra have recourse to the proved 
expedient of allowing a beautiful Apsaras to seduce a saint 
there is, it is true, a trial of strength between rsis and s, and the [sis create Mada 
to anppart them. But as Indra and the gods flce from the monster, the sacrifice threatens 
to me an Indra-less and god-less one, and the rsi begs Indra most politely, with 


prayers and invocations, to return. It is only in the version of the Mahābhārata that 
the god is completely humiliated by the saint. 


Y In the Jaiminlya-Brüh maga the demon Intoxication is transferred only to the 
Sura (brandy). 


* Of. above, pp. 71 ff. 


* III, 100f.; V, 9-18, The references to this fight are numerous. The legend of 
the fight of Indra with Namuci, IX, 43, is a duplicate of that of the Vrtra-battle, 


* See above, p. 335. 
° III, 126, 21, 
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who, through his severe austerities, threatens to become 
dangerous to the gods.? 

Agni, too, the friend of Indra, has, in the myths of the 
Mahābhārata, lost much of his old glory as a god. Yet the 
myths related of him are still connected with the Vedic ideas 
of fire and of the god of fire. Already in the Reveda he is 
called “the lover of maidens, the husband of women'.? But 
the Mahabharata tells of Agni's definite love affairs. Thus he 
once became enamoured of the beautiful daughter of King 
Nila, and the sacred fire in the king's palace would burn only 
if fanned by the beautifullips and the sweet breath of the 
king's daughter. "There was nothing for it but the king must 
give his daughter in marriage to Agni. In gratitude for this, 
the god grants him the favour that he may become invincible 
and that the women of his town may enjoy complete freedom 
with regard to sexual intercourse,* The gluttony, too, of 
Agni, is already spoken of in the Veda. The legends of the 
Mahābhārata relate, however, that in consequence of the 
Rsi Bhrgu's curse he became an ‘eater of all things’. The 
Agni has several brothers and that he conceals himself in the 
water or in the friction-sticks, are also Vedic ideas, which 
already in the Brahmanas led to the formation of myths‘ ; 
but it is only in the Mahabharata that detailed stories are told 
about the reason why Agni hid himself, and how the gods 
found him again,* 

To the legends which are known already in the Veda and 
which recur in the Mahabharata belongs also the flood-legend 
of Manu and the fish, which has been related above? accord- 
ing to the Satapatha-Brahmana. The narrative of the 
Mahabharata, the ‘fish episode’, 7 as itis called, differs from 
the legend as it is related in the Brahmana, in its greater 
detail and the poetical presentation, which is not lacking in 


* Of. A. Holtzmann in ZDMG., 32, 1878, pp. 290 ff., about Indra in the 
Mahābhārata. 


kd Ses aave, 
A rilar lover 4 of < PPP 


LES „1,2, 3,1 i Paitiriā-Samhitā, II,6,6. 
. : Ep A. Holtzmann, Agni nach dem Vorstellungen de Mahābhā. 
1878. 


; Pp. atas, 
and H. Jacobi laH, iuda, D 





rata. Strassburg, 






Hund 187. German translations by p (1829), F , Rückert, 
VuUetagen, Bonn, 1899, pp ^8 f %2 
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poetic flights—as when it is described how the ship, ‘like a 
drunken wench’, staggers to and fro on the agitated ocean. 
As regards the details of the story it is of importance that in 
the Mahabharata, exactly as in the Semitic flood-legends, the 
taking of seeds in the ship is mentioned.* I see in this one 
of the strongest proofs that the Indian flood-legend was 
borrowed from the Semitic one.* The conclusion of the 
legend in the Mahabharata differs from that in the Brahmana. 
In the epic the fish declares that he is the god Brahman, and 
invites Manu to create the world anew, which the latter does 
by means of undergoing severe austerities.? 

Less familiar is the profound and beautiful myth of the 
Goddess Death, which is related twice in the Mahabharata.* | 
“Whose child is Death ? Whence comes Death ? Why does 
Death sweep away the creatures of this world ?" Thus asks 
Yudhisthira, sorrowing at the departure of so many heroes 
who had fallen in the battle. Then Bhisma (resp. Vyāsa)* 
tells him the story which Nārada once related to King 
Anukampaka, when the latter was inconsolable at the death 
of his son. The contents of the narrative are briefly as 
follows : 


When Grandfather Brahman had created the beings, they multiplied 
unceasingly and did not die. The worlds became over-filled, and the Earth 
complained to Brahman that she could no longer bear her burden, Then 
the Grandfather considered how he could reduce the number of beings, but 
he could think of no remedy. This enraged him, and the fire of his wrath 


` Similarly in the Āfaisya-Purāņa and in the Bhāgavata-Purāņa, where the legend 
recurs, 

3 Cf. my treatise Die Flutsagen des Altertums und der Naturvģlker in Vol. 
XXXI of the ‘Mitteilungen der Antbropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien’ (Vienna), 1901, 
especially pp. 321 f. and 327 ff. I do not know how those who, like R. Pischel, Der 
Ursprung des christlichen Fischsymbols (SBA., XXV, 1905) deny the connection between 
Indian and Semitic flood-legends, account for tbis remarkable agreement. 


"US At the new creation of the world there is no longer any mention of the ‘seeds’ 





atam, pp. 
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issued from all the pores of his body, flames engulfed the world and 
threatened to annihilate everything. But god Siva felt pity for the beings, 
and at his intercession Brahman withdrew into himself the fire which had 
arisen from his wrath, and ordered the origin and passing away of the 
beings ; while so doing, however, there came forth out of the pores of his 
body, a dark-eyed, beautifully adorned woman, draped in a dark red gar- 
ment. She wished to go on her way towards the South, but Brahman 
called to her and said: “Death, kill the beings of this world! For thou 
art born of my thought about world-annihilation and out of my wrath, 
therefore annihilate the creatures, the fools and the sages, all together !"' 
Then the lotus-crowned Goddess Death wept aloud, but the lord of 
creatures caught up her tears in his hands. She implored him to release 
her from this gruesome task : 

"I bow to thee, O lord of beings, be merciful to me, that I may not 
sweep away innocent creatures—children, old men and people in the prime 
of life : beloved children, trusted friends, brothers, mothers and fathers ! 
I shall be reproached if they die away thus. Of this I am afraid. And 
I fear the tears of the unhappy ones, whose moisture will burn me in 
eternity.” | 

But a decision of Brahman is irrevocable. She must submit to it, 
but the Grandfather grants her the favour that greed, anger, jealousy, 
envy, hatred, infatuation and shamelessness may ruin men and that the 
tears which were shed by the goddess and which he holds in hís hand, 
may become diseases to kill the creatures. Thus no blame for the death 
of the beings rests upon her. On the contrary, the sinners perish 
through their own sin. But she, the Goddess Death, free from love and 
free from hate, is justice itself and mistress of justice,* sweeping away 
the living creatures. 


A proof of the fairly- high antiquity which must be 
ascribed to this myth, as well as to that of Manu and the flood, 
is the exalted position which is allotted to the god Brahman 
in them. In the myth of the Goddess Death the god Šiva is 
subordinate to Brahman, who addresses him as ‘little son”. 
Myths in which the god Siva occupies a position far above all 
gods, indicate a much later stratum of brahmanical poetry 
in the Mahabharata. The same is true also of the myths in 
which the god Visnu plays the principal part. Frequently 
older brahmanical myths and legends were revised in 
accordance with Visnu- or Siva-worship, which is mostly not 
difficult to recognise, Such Visnuite and especially Sivaite 

* VII, 54, 41. 
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additions often appear like blots on a painting. They are 


easy to distinguish, and their removal only enhances the 
value of the poetry. As poetical productions, the narratives 
which are dedicated to the glorification of the gods Visņu 
and Siva, are quite inferior. 

A Goddess Death plays no part elsewhere in Indian 
mythology.* But, just as, in the above-related myth, the 
goddess of death becomes the goddess of justice, so in the 
whole of the Mahabharatathe idea prevails that Yama, the god 
of death, is one with Dharma, the personification of Law.” 
But nowhere is the identification of the king of the realm of 
death with the lord of law and justice expressed so beauti- 
fuly as in the most magnificent of all brahmanical poems 
which the epic has preserved, the wonderful poem of faithful 
Savitri ^ The partly religious character of the poem, the 
intermingling of mythology, indeed of the ancient brahmani- 
cal mythology, in which Grandfather Brahman determines 
the destinies of mankind, and neither Siva nor Visnu plays 
a part—and the scenery of the forest hermitage in which the 
greater part of the action takes place, induce me to classify 
the Sāvitri-episode among the brahmanical legend-poetry. Yet 
I am not quite certain whether it may not be a pious legend 
belonging to the old bard-poetry. For the independent 
action of the princess Savitri, who goes forth in search of a 
husband, and remains steadfast to her choice, although the 
saint and her father raise warning protestations, the indepen- 
dence with which she practises asceticism, offers sacrifices, and 
takes vows upon herself,* and above all, her courageous inter- 


* Devoted My de to the sectarian cult are portions such as tbe Vismusahasra- 

n d III, 149), the enumeration of the thousand names of Visņu, the 

tarudriya (VII, 202), ‘the hundred names of Siva’, and the Sivasahasrandmastotra 
(XII, 284, 16 E ‘Praise of Siva in a thousand names’. "Gf. above, pp. 162 f. 

* Tom knowledge it only recurs once again in the Brakmavaivarita-Purāņa by 
the side of Yama (Th. Aufrecht, Catalogus codicum MSS, Sanscriticorum in Bibl. 
Bodleiana, p. 22a). 

* Concerning the god Dharma also s. above, pp. 289 and 329. 


S III, 293-299 : “episode of Süvitri' or Pativratāmākātmja ‘the 
in praise of the fai fe’. The story is told by the seer Mūrkaņdeya, who, 
— omens eee , is eternally young, to Y sthira in order to comfort 


Accordi dita ao adipi a woman as such te fi her husband 
is mot ‘entitled to perform sacrifices nor precept à woma fasts and prm TON (denn, V. 165). 
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cession for the life of her husband, as well as her knowledge 
of wise sayings, by means of which she even impresses the 
god of death—all this recalls more the women of heroic 
poetry, such as Draupadi, Kunti and Vidulā, than the 
brahmanical ideal of woman.* But whoever it was who 
sang the song of Saàvitri, whether a Sita or a Brahman, he 
was certainly one of the greatest poets of all times. Only a 
great poet was capable of placing this noble female character 
before us so that we seem to see her before our eyes. Only 
a true poet could have described in such a touching and 
elevating manner the victory of love and constancy, of virtue 
and wisdom, over destiny and death, without even for an 
instant falling into the tone of the dry preacher of morality.? 
And only an inspired artist could have produced as if by 
magic such wonderful pictures before us. We see the deeply 
distressed woman walking by the side of her husband who is 
doomed to death ; the husband, mortally ill, wearily laying 
his head on his wife's lap, the dreadful form of the god of 
deathy who binds the man's soul with fetters and leads it 
away ; the wife, wrestling with the god of death for the life 
of her husband ; and finally, the happily re-united pair, 
wandering homewards in the moonlight with their arms 
around each other. And we see all these pictures in the 
splendid setting of a primeval Indian forest, whose deep still- 
ness we seem to feel, and whose delicious fragrance we seem 
to breathe, when we surrender ourselves to the magic of this 
incomparable poem. 

How well the Hindus themselves appreciate the treasure 
which they possess in this immortal poem, is shown in the 
closing words which have been added to the poem in our 


Mahābhārata : 


` This ideal is, in short, the ‘Griselda ideal’—the unconditionally obedient, sub- 
‘missive wife, of whom Manu teaches, V, 154: “Even if a hui is lacking in all 
virtues, only indulges in sensual pleasure and possesses no good qualities of any kind, he 
must ever be honoured as a god by a virtuous wife. 

* "The conversation between Sāvitrī and Yama, the God of Death, who is at the 
game time Dharma, forms the nucleus of the p . Some of the verses may have been 
"badly transmitted. "Yet the fundamental thought of all the verses by means of which 
Süvitri eL reet IE poea the god and vanquishes him, is sufficiently clear ; it is the 
doctrine of wisdom: I is one with love and goodness. ;, 
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"He who has heard with devotion the glorious story of Sāvitrī, that 
man is fortunate, his affairs will prosper, and never will sorrow visit him." 


Still at the present day, Hindu women annually celebrate 
a festival (Sāvitrīvrata) in remembrance of faithful Savitri, to 
secure married happiness for themselves, in which festival 
the recitation of this poem from the Mahābhārata, forms an 
essential part of the celebration.’ 

The poem has frequently been translated into European 
languages including German.? But all translations, adapta- 
tions and imitations can only give a feeble idea of the 
imcomparable charm of the Indian poem. 

Not all brahmanical legends are so pious and moral as 
that of Savitri. Indeed, a whole volume could easily be filled 
with disgusting and obscene stories from the Mahabharata 
which pleased the Brahmans. One of these legends has how- 
ever, rightly attained fame as a poem, and is, moreover, very 
important for the criticism of the Mahabharata, This is the 
legend of Rsyašrūga,* the rsi who had never seen a woman. 
The contents of this ancient Indian tale are briefly as follows: 


Rsyaírhga,* born miraculously of an antelope, is the son of a saint, 
who grows up in a hermitage in a forest, without ever having seen any 
person besides his father. Above all, he has never seen a woman. Now 
there was once a great drought in the kingdom of King Lomapāda, and 


` Of. Shib Chunder Bose, Ths Hindoos as They are, 2nd ed,, Calcutta, 1883, 
pp. 293 f. 

* English translations by R. T. H. Griffith (1852, and Jdylis from the Sanskrit, 
Allahabad 1912, pp. 118 ff) and J. Muir (Edinburgh, 1880). German renderings by 
F. Bopp (1829), F. Rūckert (in Brahmanische Legenden, 1836), H. C, Kellner (Reclams 
Universal Bibliothek, 1895). For other translations s. Holtzmann, Das Mahābhārata IT, 
pp.92f. The Sávitri poem has also been adapted for the stage by Ferdinand Graf 
Sporck, with music by Hermann Zumpe, and produced in German theatres, 

^ III, 110-113. Freely rendered into German by A. Holtzmann in Indische 
Sagen, and by J. V. Widmann (Buddba, Bern, 1869, pp. 101 f.) Very freely dramatised 
by A. Christina Albers in Calcutta Review, Nov., 1923, pp. 231 IT. (The Great Drought). 
J. Hertel (WZKM., 18, 1904, pp. 158 f.) and L. v. Schroeder, Mysterium und Mimus im 
Rigveda, pp. 292 (F, have tried to explain the R$yaárüga poem as an ancient drama, a 
kind of “mystery play”. Tt is really a ballad of the type of the Vedic Ākbyānas, H. 
Lūders ( Ñ GW., 1897, pp. 1 ff. ; 1901, pp. 1 ff.) has traced the older forms of this ballad, 
by comparing its different versions in Indian literature. 

* The name means ‘the antelope-horned'. As he has ons horn on his head, he is 
also in Buddhistic versions called EkafrAga, i.e., ‘Unicorn’. 
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the sages declared : the gods are angry, and the rain will fall only if the 
king succeeds in bringing Rsyašrūga into his country. The king's daughter 
Šāntā* undertakes the task of enticing the young saint into the 
land, A floating hermitage is constructed of artificial trees and shrubs, 
and in this Santa sails to the dwelling place of Rsyasrhga. Arriving in the 
vicinity of the forest hermitage, the king's daughter steps ashore and takes 
advantage of the absence of the father of Rsyasrhga, in order to approach 
the youthful ascetic. She gives him magnificent fruits and delicious wine, 
plays coquettishly with a ball, and clings in a tender embrace to the youth, 
who thinks he sees before him a hermit lad like himself. Thereupon the 
maiden returns to the ship, as the father of Rsya$rnga approaches the 
hermitage. The old man notices the excitement of his son, and asks him 
what has happened. The latter then describes his adventure with the 
beautiful *youth' and his rapture at meeting him, in glowing terms, and 
says that he would fain practise the same “ascetic discipline' as yonder 
youth, for he yearns to see him again. But the father warns him that 
these are evil demons (raksas) who go about in that shape to disturb the 
asceticism of pious men. 

But no sooner has the father departed again, than Rsyašrūga goes 
in search of his young ‘friend’. Soon he has found beautiful Santa, is 
enticed by her into the floating hermitage, and is carried away into Loma- 
püda's kingdom. The moment the young saint enters the land, the rain 
begins to fall in torrents. The king makes him his son-in-law, after he 
has conciliated the old father by means of rich gifts. 


Various versions of this legend may be found in other 
Indian works of literature, especially in the Ramayana, in the 
Padma-Purāņa and in the Buddhist Jātaka book. It is easy 
to recognize that though the ballad is based on an old legend 
with a religious background, it was related in its original 
form with a racy humour whose indecencies the various 
revisors endeavoured to mitigate. The scene in which the 
ascetic's son, who has never seen a woman, catches sight of 
the beautiful maiden, whom he takes for an ascetic, though 


* In our Mahābhārata itis not Šāatā, but a courtesan, who seduces the saint. 
Lüders (lec. cit.) has proved convincingly, however, that not only in the original form of 
the legend, as it has come down to us in the Jātaka-book of the Buddhist Tipiļaka but 
also in an earlier form of the Mahābhārata itself, the princess Šāntā was the seducer. 
Only some later rhapsodist or copyist took exception to a king's daughter being said to 
have seduced R+yaárñga, and put a courtesan in her place, so that we do not know why 
the king finally gives his daughter in marriage to the saint. It may be mentioned that 
Holtzmann, in his freely rendering (loc. cit.) has already made the princess Saath the 


yeducer of Reyadriga. 
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her charms do not leave him unmoved, was certainly the 
central point of the story in the original version, and was 
described with a coarse humour, of whose rudeness some 
examples are still preserved in the Buddhistic Jataka.* But 
how popular this humorous tale was, is shown by its being 
familiar in different versions in Tibet, China and Japan, and 
in its having left traces behind even in the unicorn-legend of 
the West.? 

The Rsyaérnga-legend is in the so-called Tirthayatra- 
section.* The Rsi Lomaáa, who has come in order to console 
the brothers of Arjuna,* makes a pilgrimage with them. At 
every sacred place ( Tirtha ) which they visit, the rsi relates a 
story referring to that place, Thus there are collected in this 
section (certainly not belonging to the oldest parts of the 
Mahābhārata) numerous brahmanical legends. Here we find, 
for example, the above-related legend of Cyavana,* similarly 
the legends of the famous Rsi Agastya. This great saint is 
asked by the gods, among other things, to dry up the ocean, 
so that they may fight against certain demons who dwell on 
the bottom of the ocean. The saint does this quite simply 
by drinking up the whole ocean. He is also the hero of 
numerous other brahmanical legends. ° 

While these Agastya-legends are intended to show the 
tremendous ascendancy of the brahmanical saint over gods 
and men, we find in the Mahabharata also a whole cycle of 
legends, the heroes of which are the famous Rsis Vasistha and 
Visvamitra,? and in which, though in the end they also serve 


` Inthe Gathds of th: Jātaka: Nos. 523 and 526. These Gāthās are, according to 
Lüders (loc. cit., 1897, p, 38), "the oldest remnants of a literary setting of the Rsyašrūga- 
legend”, “and these verses were, at any rate, partly known to the author of the 
Mahābhārata version, and translated into Sanskrit and more or less transformed, were 
included in his work". 

` Cf. F. W. K. Müller, Ikkaku seunin, eine mittelalterliche japanische Oper, trans- 
kribiert und. übersetzt, Nebst einem Exkurs zur — Einhornsage (in the ‘Festschrift für 
Adolf Bastian zu seinem' 70. Geburtstag, Berlin, 1896, pp. 513-538). 

* J.¢., "section of pilgrimages’, III, 80-156. Sacred places to which pilgrimages 
(yātrā) are undertaken, are called T'irthas. 

* See above, p. 305. 

a Pp. 391 f. 

* III, 96-109. 

+ 1177-182; V, 106-119; 1X, 39 f. ; 420. ; XI, 141; XM, 3 f. Gf J. Muir, 
Original Sanskrit T'exts, Vol. I, 2M. (London 1890), pp. 388 fT, 4I1!T, and F.E. 
Pargiter in JR AS,, 1913, pp. 885 IT. 
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for the glorification of the Brahmans, there can still be per- 
ceived distinct traces of the struggle for supremacy between 
priests and warriors. The roots of these legends reach back 
far into the Vedic period, and they recur in various versions 
also in the Ramayana epic and in the Puranas. The contents 


of the legend according to the Mahābhārata are briefly as 
follows : 


Višvāmitra was a warrior, the son of King Gādhin of Kanyākubja 
(Kanauj). One day, in the course of his hunting, he came to the hermitage 
Of Rsi Vasistha. The latter had a marvellous cow which fulfilled all his 
wishes. When he desired anything, whether food or drink, jewels or 
garments, or whatever it might be, he had only to say: *Give', and the 
cow Nandin] granted it to him. When Visvamitra saw the excellent 
cow, he desired to have it, and offered Vasistha ten thousand ordinary 
cows for it. But the latter would not give it up, as it gave him everything 
he ever wanted for sacrificial purposes. Vi$vaàmitra now wanted to steal the 
cow, according to ‘warriors’ custom’. Vasistha, as a gentle Brahman, 
did not hinder him in this, but the marvellous cow itself brought forth out 
of its body, mighty hosts of warriors, by whom the troops of Višvāmitra 
were defeated and put to flight. Then the proud king sees that the power 
of Brahmans is after all greater than that of warriors: he gives up his 
kingdom and performs severe austerities in order to become a Brahman, in 
which he succeeds after unutterable efforts. 


I may quote one other remarkable legend in this cycle 
of myths, because it recalls certain features of the Ahasuerus- 
legend : 


Even after Višvamitra has become a Brahman, his enmity with 
Vasistha continues. Instigated by Visvamitra, Kalmāsapāda, who is 
possessed by a Rākgasa, kills the sons of Vasistha. But the latter is so 
full of mildness that he will rather die than give vent to his anger. He is 
about to end his life, and throws himself down from Mount Meru, but 
falls on a pile of wool. He enters the fire, but it does not burn him. 
With a stone around his neck he throws himself into the sea, but is thrust 
out again living. So he returns with a sorrowful heart to his hermitage. 
But when he sees his home empty of children, grief brings him back anew 
to thoughts of suicide. He hurls himself into a swollen mountain stream, 
after having tied his limbs fast with ropes, but the current tears his fetters 
and throws him on to a banka Wandering further, he comes to a river 
which is full of crocodiles and horrible monsters; he throws himself in, 
but the wild animals timidly shrink away from him. As he sees that he 
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cannot die by his own hand, he returns again to his hermitage, after 
having wandered over hills and countries. On the way he meets his 
daughter-in-law Adršyantī, and he hears a voice like that of his son singing 
Veda hymns. It is the voice of his as yet unborn grandchild, who already 
in his mother's womb—Adršyanti has been pregnant with him since twelve 
years—has learned all the Vedas. As soon as he knows that he is to have 
descendants, he gives up his thoughts of suicide. 


While the literary value of this kind of brahmanical 
legends cannot be gainsaid, there are also numerous stories 
in the Mahābhārata which are invented purely for the purpose 
of the glorification of the Brahmans or for the inculcation of 
some brahmanical doctrine or other. We have, for instance, 
tales of pupils who go to the utmost extremes in obedience 
towards their teacher, like that Uddālaka Aruni, who is 
commissioned by his teacher to block a leaking dam, and 
does this, as no other way presents itself to him, with his own 
body. Or the story is told of a king who, as a punishment 
for having given a Brahman's cow to someone else, was 
changed into a lizard.* Other stories are intended to prove 
that there is no greater merit than giving cows to Brahmans, 
Ina famous Upanisad the youth Naciketas, thirsting for 
knowledge, utilises his sojourn in the underworld to question 
the god of death about the Beyond. In the Mahābhārata, 
the youth, who is here called Nāciketa, asks to see the para- 
dise of the cow-givers, and Yama delights him with a long 
lecture upon the merit which one acquires by presenting 
cows.? In order to prove that it is meritorious to give sun- 
shades and shoes, it is related that Rsi Jamadagni was once 
angry with the sun, and was just about to shoot it down from 
the sky, when the sun-god pacified him in the nick of time, 
by giving him a sunshade and a pair of shoes.” Such stories 
are frequent especially in the didactic sections and books 
(XII and XIII). In these didactic portions of the Mahābhārata 
we find finally also numerous frame-stories called *Itihāsas" 
which serve only to introduce and give a certain form to the 

` 1,3; XIII, 70 f. 
* XIII, 71. Cf. above, pp. 228 f. 
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talks upon law, morality or philosophy. It is noteworthy 
that, in these Itihāsas, we occasionally meet with the same 
personages as speakers whom we met in the Upanisads, e. g., 
Yājūavalkya and Janaka.* And as in the Upanisads and the 
Buddhistic dialogues, so in the didactic Itihāsas of the 
Mahabharata too, we meet learned women? as well as kings 
and sages.” 


FABLES, PARABLES AND MORAL NARRATIVES IN THE 
MAHABHARATA * 


These Itihāsa-Samvādas, as we may call those discourses 
clothed in the form of narratives (samvāda), for the greater 
part no longer belong to the brahmanical legend-poetry, but 
to what, for lack of a better expression, we have called Ascetic 
poetry. The latter is clearly distinguishable from the 
brahmanical poetry connected with the ancient legends of the 
gods, which are already forgotten to a considerable extent 
among the people; it is far moreclosely related to the popular 
literature of fables and fairy-tales, partly because it draws 
upon the latter, and partly because it approaches it as closely 
as possible. And while the brahmanical legends, like the 
brahmanical Itihāsa-Samvādas, serve the special interests of 
the priests and teach a narrow priestly morality, reaching its 
climax in the sacrificial service and in the worship of the 

rahmans (more than of the gods), the ascetic poetry rises to 
a general morality of mankind, which teaches, above all, love 
towards all beings and renunciation of the world. "Traces of 
this literature are first to be found in the Upanisads, but later 
just as much in the Mahābhārata and in some Purānas, as in 
the sacred texts of the Buddhists and the Jainas. Therefore 
^ XII, 18 ; 290 ; 310-320. | 
* King Janaka disputes with the nun Sulabhà, XII, 320. King Senajit is com- 
forted by the verses of the courtesan Piñgal8, XII, 174. 
* Occasionally also gods, eg. Indra and Brhaspati, XII, 11 ; 21 ; 68 ; 84; 103; 
eee e i ial f Book XII, from the Maha- 
bkārata, j^ ea i pe ug aeae by A; Roussel, Légendes Morales de eie: 


emprunté Bhagavata Purūņa et au abharata traduites 
lttēratures populaires't, 38 et 39), Paris, 1900. On fables and parables s. Olden , 
Las , PP- . i 


* See M. Winternitz in Calcutta Review, Oct., 1923, pp- 1 ff. 
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it is not to be wondered at, that in these different literatures 
we often meet with the same legends of saints and the same 
maxims of wisdom and ethics, often literally the same. 

The oldest Indian fables are to be found, indeed, already 
in the actual epic, and they serve for the inculcation of rules 
of Niti, ie, worldly wisdom, as well as of Dharma or 
morality. Thus a minister advises Dhrtarastra to deal with 
the Pāndavas in a similar manner as a certain jackal, who 
utilised his four friends, a tiger, a mouse, a wolf and an 
ichneumon, for the purpose of obtaining his prey, but then 
cunningly got rid of them, so that the prey remained for him 
alone.* In another place Sis$upala compares Bhisma with 
that old hypocritical flamingo, which always talked only of 
morality and enjoyed the confidence of all its fellow-birds, so 
that they all entrusted it with the keeping of their eggs, until 
they discover too late, that the flamingo cats the eggs. 
Delightful also is the fable of the treacherous cat, which 
Ulüka, in the name of Duryodhana, relates to Yudhisthira, at 
whom it is aimed. With uplifted arms the cat performs 
severe austerities on the bank of the Ganges ; and he is 
ostensibly so pious and good that not only the birds worship 
him, but even the mice entrust themselves to his protection. 
He declares himself willing to protect them, but says that in 
consequence of his asceticism he is so weak that he cannot 
move. Therefore the mice must carry him to the river— 

where he devours them and grows fat.? The wise Vidura, 
into whose mouth many wise sayings are placed, also knows 
many fables. Thus he advises Dhrtarāstra not to pursue the 
Pandavas out of self-interest, that it may not befall him as it 
befell the king who, out of greed, killed the birds which dis- 
gorged gold, so that he then had neither birds nor gold.? In 
order to bring about peace, he also relates the fable of the 


I, 140, On ey ata, «. Th. Benfey, Pantschatanira, I, pp. 472 f. 
* II, 41; V, 160. ch fables, in which animals ap pas: z itical ascetics, 
are not at all rare | ‘in ‘Indian fable literature, «f. Th. Benfey, ct, I, pp. 177 f., 352; 
and M. Bloomfield AOS., 44, 1924, pp. 202 ff. 
LI, kalatdd” tov this’ L^ qe fairy-tale of Suvarņasthīvin ( i.¢,, ‘he who 
drops dd A ga h mouth' ), the son of King Br . The oT bad desired a son 
whose entire Any ceri ons should be gold. The wis fulfilled, and the gold accumulates 


o 
in his palace. deii the son is kidn bbere nd 
all the gold n m. ss. Cy. bafo ko ze yr E! (dasyus) and murdered, a 
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birds which flew up with the net which had been thrown out 
by the fowler, but finally fell into the hands of the fowler, 
because they began to quarrel with one another, ' 

Most of the fables, as well as all the parables and moral 
narratives, are to be found in the didactic sections and in 
Books XII and XIII. Many of these recur in the Buddhistic 
and later collections of fables and fairy-tales, and some have 
been transmitted into European narrative literature, Thus 
Benfey has traced through the literature of the world a series 
of fables which all deal with the subject of the impossibility 
of friendship between cat and mouse,* 

Many a pretty parable, too, is to be found i in the didactic 
portions of the Mahābhārata. Thus “the old Itihāsa, the 
conversation between the river and the ocean”, is related in 
order to inculcate the wise theory that it is good to stoop : 


“The ocean asks the rivers how itis that they uproot strong mighty 
trees and bring them to him, while they never bring the thin weak reed. 
Ganga answers him: ‘The trees stand, each in its place, firmly rooted to 
one spot. Because they oppose the current, they must move from their 
"place, Not so the reed. The reed bends as soon as it sees the current 
approaching—not so the trees—and when the force of the current has 
passed by, it stands erect again”.”” 


Great fame and almost universal propagation has been 
attained by the parable of the ‘Man in the well’ which the 
wise Vidura relates to King Dhrtarāstra,* For its own sake 
as well as on account of its significance in universal literature, 
it deserves to be quoted in an extract and partly in 


translation - 


A Brahman loses his way in a dense forest full of beasts of prey. In 
great terror he runs here and there, looking in vain for a way out. “Then 


. also the fable of the crow which desires to enter on a flying-race with 
the niae 3 .41, translated by Benfey, foc. cit., I, pp. 312 ff, where also other 
related fables arc indicated. 

* XII, 111 ; 138 ; 139 (also S 1117 ff.) translated and traced in other 
literatures by Benfey, ; e ,L 575 ff, 545 ff. Other fables of the Mahābhārata 
arc t of divora t ieni iterature, are that of. the three fishes XII, 137 (entor, r^ 


if, 1, 243 f. d that of the saint's dog which is c into a leopar tiger, 
, an € saint's w 
el t,a lion, a Sarabha and fina "E iet dos, XI, 116 F. Beaty lētu cit., I, 


374 f.). 
' XII, 113. 
+ XI, 5. 
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he sees that the terrible forest is surrounded on all sides by traps and is 
embraced by both arms of a dreadful-looking woman. Great and terrible 
five-headed dragons, which reach up like rocks to the sky, surround this 
great forest." And in the middle of this forest, covered by underwood 
and creeping plants, there is a well. The Brahman falls into it and is 
caught on the intertwined branches of a creeper. “As the great fruit of 
a bread-fruit tree, held by its stalk, hangs down, so he hung there, feet 
upwards, head downwards. And yet another even greater danger threatens 
him there. In the middle of the well he perceived a great, mighty dragon, 
and at the edge of the lid of the well he saw a black, six-mouthed and 
twelve-footed giant elephant slowly approaching." In the branches of 
the tree which covered the well, swarmed all kinds of dreadful-looking 
bees, preparing honey. The honey drips down and is greedily drunk by 
the man hanging in the well. For he was not weary of existence, and did 
not give up hope of life, though white and black mice gnawed the tree 
on which he hung. The forest, so Vidura explains the metaphor to the 
king who was filled with pity, is the samsara, existence in the world: the 
beasts of prey are the diseases, the hideous giantess is old age, the well is 
the body of beings, the dragon at the bottom of the well is time, the 
creepers in which the man was caught, the hope of life, the six-mouthed 
and twelve-footed elephant, the year with six seasons and twelve months : 
the mice are the days and nights, and the drops of honey are sensual 
enjoyments. 


There can be no doubt that this parable is a genuine 
Indian production of ascetic poetry. It has been called 
‘originally Buddhistic',? but it does not correspond more with 
the Buddhists’ view of life than with that of the Jainas and 
of other Indian ascetic sects. However, it probably was the 
Buddhistic versions of the parable which paved the way for 
it to the West ; for it penetrated into the literature of the 
West principally with that stream of literature which flowed 
to the West through the popular books ‘Barlaam and Joasaph’ 
and ‘Kalilah and Dimnah', which originated in India, but 
later became absolutely international. But in Germany it is 
most familiar through Rückert's beautiful poem ‘Es war ein 
Mann in Syrerland', whose immediate source is a Persian 


t Thus Benfey, foc. cit, I, pp. 80 ff, and M. Hatoriandt, Der altindische Geist 
(Leipzig, 1887), pp. 209 f. 
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poem by Jelal-ed-din Rūmi.* Ernst Kuhn has traced 
throughout all the literatures of the world the “circulation of 
this truly non-sectarian parable which has served equally for 
the edification of Brahmans, Jainas, Buddhists, Mohamme- 
dans, Christians and Jews.”? 

As with this parable, so with many moral narratives of 
the Mahabharata, one might be inclined to trace them back 
to Buddhistic sources. On closer scrutiny, however, they 
could equally well have been drawn from that source of 
popular narratives which was alike at the disposal of 
Brahmans, Buddhists and other sects. Thus, for example, the 
stories of King Sibi not only look very Buddhistic, but, in a 
text belonging to the Tipitaka® the legend is actually already 
related, how this self-sacrificing king tears out both his eyes 
in order to give them to a beggar. In the Mahābhārata the 
story is told in three different versions,* how the king cuts 
the flesh from his own body piece-meal and gives up his 
life, in order to save the life of a dove which is pursued 
by a hawk. This same king Sibi, however, already plays a 
part in the old heroic legends of Yayāti. He is one of the 
four pious grandsons of this king, who offer him their places 
in heaven and finally ascend to heaven with him.” The 
description, too, of the immeasurable riches and the tremen- 
dous generosity of Sibi in another place, where he is glorified 
as a pious sacrificer, who gives the Brahmans as many oxen 
as rain-drops fall upon the earth, as there are stars in the 
sky and grains of sand in the bed of the Ganges, is distinctly 
brahmanical in colouring.* 


prom Rd Binan of i Ed dio Rican, etnie By Joseph v. Hammer, 
from the second Diwan o n Romi, translated by p 7 
Geschichte der schönen Redekūnste Persiens, Vienna, 1818, p. 183. Cf. also R. Boxberger, 


Rūckert Studien, pp. 85 f., 94 fT. 
° "S the 'Festgruss an O. v. Bóhtlingk', Stuttgart, 1888, pp. 68-76. 
. enda mc I, 8. Cf. also the Sivi-fātaka (Jatakas, ed. V. Fausbóll, IV, 401 fF., 
No. 499) and fey, loc, cit., 1, 388 ff. 
* III, 130 Dedi XIII, 32. See Griffith, Jdylls from the Sanskrit, pp. 123 ff. 
(‘The Suppliant Dove’). 
^ I, 86 and 93, rhet a met le in UT. 108; in ilie 
= 58. The legend of Sibi, too, which is rela Totes quite 
he unhesitatin kills his 
Here, at the wish of a Brahman, nita CRI. ; 
act, 








e himse Brahman iuis, i 
the D Garrative of "of KingsSuhotr Land Sibi (III, (III, 194) looks more Buddhisue, and in 
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To the stories of self-sacrifice so popular in ascetic poetry, 
belongs also the touching narrative of the huntsman and the 
doves,’ which has also been included in one recension of the 
Pañcatantra.2 Love of one's enemy, and self-denial can 
hardly go further than in this ‘sacred, sin-destroying Itibasa’, 
which relates how the male dove burns himself in the fire for 
the wicked hunter, who has caught his beloved wife because 
he has no other food to offer the *guest', how the dove follows 
her husband into death, and how the wicked hunter, deeply 
touched by the great love and self-sacrifice of the pair of 
doves, gives up wild life, becomes.an ascetic and finally also 
seeks death in the fire.? 

Another side of ascetic morality is illustrated by the 
story of the pious ascetic Mudgala, who does not want to 
go to heaven : 


As Mudgala is so wise and pious, a messenger of the gods appears, 
in order to lead him up to heaven. But Mudgala is careful enough to 
enquire first what the heavenly life is like. The messenger of the gods 
then describes to him all the glories of heaven and all the bliss which 
there awaits the pious. Certainly, he cannot conceal the fact that this bliss 
is not of eternal duration. Everyone must reap the fruits of his actions, 
When once the Karman is exhausted, then one must descend again from 
heaven and begin a new existence. Then Mudgala will have none of such 
a heaven ; he devotes himself afresh to ascetic practices and finally through 
deep meditation (qhyanayoga) and complete indifference towards the sense- 
world attains to that highest place of Visnu, in which alone the eternal 
bliss of Nirvāņa is to be found.* 


The doctrine of Karman, Action, which is the fate of 
man, the first appearance of which we observed in the 
Upanisads,* forms the subject of many profound narratives 
in the Mahābhārata. One of the most beautiful is that of the 


PON HD no longer referring to Sibi, actually recurs in Buddhist literature (Játaka No. 15 151). 
Davids, Buddhist Birth Stories, London, 1880, pp. xxii-xxviii, R. 


ranke, WRN, 20, 1906, pp. 320 ff. 
Y XII, 143-149. 
" See Benfey, loc «it, I, pp. 365 f., II, 247 f. 
* The story can hardly be Buddhistic, as Buddhism does not advise religious 
suicide. scies sects, ¿.g., the Jainas, recommend it. 


4 260 f. E. Windisch (Festschrift Kuhn, pp f.) sees in this Mudgala the 
prototype Yi Buddhist Maudgalyüyana who visits Hie heavens and hells. 


* Sec above, pp. 225 f. 
46—0.P.221 
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Snake, Death, Fate and Action, The contents are briefly as 
follows : 


Gautamī, an old and pious Brahman woman, one day finds her son 
dead. A snake has bitten him. The grim hunter Arjunaka drags the 
snake along by a rope ,and asks Gautamī how he shall kill the wicked 
murderer of her son. Gautami replies that through the killing of the snake 
her child will not be restored to life ; nor would any good arise from it; 
for by the killing of a living being one only burdens oneself with guilt. 
The hunter objects, saying that it is good to kill enemies, even as Indra 
killed Vrtra. But Gautamī can see no good in torturing and killing 
enemies. Then the snake also joins in the conversation. It says that it is 
not to blame for the death of the boy. It was Mriyu, death, who only 
employed it as his instrument. Now, while the snake and the hunter are 
in violent dispute as to whether the snake was to blame for the death of 
the child or not, the god of death, Mrtyu, appears himself and declares 
that neither the snake nor he himself were to blame for the boy's death, 
but Fate (Kāla, ‘time’): for everything that happens, happens through Kāla; 
everything that exists, exists through Kāla. “As the clouds are driven 
hither and thither by the wind", so also death is under the sway of fate. 
While the hunter insists on the point of view that both the snake and 
Mrtyu are guilty of the child's death, Kala himself appears, and declares : 
"Neither I nor death (Mrtyu) nor this snake here is to blame for the 
death of any being, O hunter, we are not the cause. Action (Karman) it 
is, which has driven us to it ; there is no other cause of his destruction, 
only through his own action was he killed...... As the potter shapes out 
of a lump of clay everything he desires, so man attains only that fate which 
he has prepared for himself by his action. As light and shade are always 
most closely connected with each other, so also the deed and the doer are 
closely connected through everything which he himself has done." Then 
Gautamī consoles herself with the thought that the death of her son was 
the necessary effect of his and her own Karman.* 


How human beings are to behave towards death, is a 
question which Indian thinkers and poets have again and 
again treated in innumerable maxims, and also in many a 
consolatory story,? One of the most beautiful of these stories 
is that of the Vulture and Jackal and the Dead Child, the 
contents of which shall again only be briefly indicated : 

The only little son of a Brahman had died. Lamenting and weeping, 
the relatives carried the corpse of the little child out to the place of burial. 


PILĪ, | < 
* Sec above, p. 275 and Lüders in ZDMG., 58, 1904, pp. 707 ff. 
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In their grief they could not bear to part from their dead darling. Attracted 
by the sounds of lamentation, a vulture comes flying to the place, and 
explains to them how futile are all lamentations for the dead. No mortal 
returns to life when he has once succumbed to Kāla ;* therefore they 
should return home without delay. Consoled to some extent, the mourners 
begin the homeward journey. Then a jackal comes towards them and 
reproaches them with want of love, because they leave their own child 
so quickly. Sadly they turn back again. Here the vulture awaits them 
and reproves them for their weakness, One should not mourn for the 
dead, but for one's own self. This one should above all cleanse from sin, 
not weep for the dead ; for all the weal and woe of man depends only on 
the Karman. “The wise man and the fool, the rich man and the poor 
man, they all come into the power of Kāla, with their good and bad deeds. 
What do you want with your mourning? Why do you complain of 
death ?" and so on. Again the mourners turn homewards and again the 
jackal exhorts them not to give up their love towards their offspring ; one 
should make efforts against fate, for it may perhaps after all still be 
possible to restore the child to life. Whereupon the vulture remarks: “A 
thousand years old am I, but I have never seen a dead person come to life 
again...... Those who do not care fortheir mother and father, their relatives 
and friends so long as they are alive, commit a crime against morality. 
But of what benefit is your weeping to one who does not see with his 
eyes, who does not move and is absolutely dead ?" Again and again does 
the vulture urge the mourners to return home, whilst the jackal tells them 
to return to the burial place. This is repeated several times. Vulture and 
jackal thereby pursue their own ends, for they are both hungry, and greedy 
for the corpse. At last god Siva, urged by his wife Uma, has pity on the 
poor relatives and lets the child become alive again.* 


But it is not only the morality of asceticism which finds 
expression in the moral narratives of the Mahābhārata. Many 
of them appeal to us particularly for the reason that they 
teach more the every-day morality which is rooted in the 
love between husband and wife, parents and children. One 
of the prettiest of these narratives is that of Cirakārin or the 
Youth Ponder-well,? who is instructed by his father to kill his 
mother who has sinned grievously. As he is by nature slow 
and considers everything at length, he delays the execution 


! Kāla is not only *time" and ‘fate’, but also ‘destiny of death". 
* XII, 153. 


* XII, 265, translated by Deussen, Vier phil i Tex 
pp. 437 ida. ' by philosophische Texte des Mahübhüratam, 


“ 
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of the command, * and considers from this and that point of 
view, whether he should carry out his father's command and 
burden himself with matricide, or neglect his duty to his 
father. While he is pondering so long, his father returns, 
and, as his anger has in the meantime vanished, he rejoices 
deeply that his son Ponder-well has, true to his name, 
pondered the matter so long. In the centre of this narrative, 
which is presented in simple popular tone with a certain 
humour, stands the soliloquy of the youth. In beautiful 
words he speaks of paternal love and filial duties, and in still 
more beautiful words, of maternal love : 


*So long as one has a mother one is well cared for ; when she is 
lost, one is without protection. He who enters his house with the cry 
*O mother' ! is oppressed by no sorrow, is undisturbed by age though he 
were robbed of all his wealth. Though one has sons and grandsons, even 
though one is full a hundred years old, when he comes to his mother he 
behaves like a two-year óld child..... When he has lost his mother, then a 
man becomes old, then he becomes unhappy, then the world is empty for 
him. There is no cool shade like a mother, there is no refuge like a 
mother, there is no beloved like a mother.,..... a 


The main point of all these narratives lies in the speeches 
of tbe characters. But I have already mentioned that many 
so-called Jrihāsas are actually only short introductions and 
frames of didactic dialogues, so that we can call them Itihāsa- 
samvüdas. Some ofthese dialogues rank equally with the 
best similar productions of the Upanisad-literature and of the 
Buddhistic literature, The saying of King Janaka of Videha, 
after he has obtained peace of mind sounds as though it had 
been taken from an Upanisad: ‘‘O, immeasurable is my 
wealth, for I possess nothing. Though the whole of Mithila 
burn, nothing of mine burns"! And the verses of the 
courtesan Piūgalā, who is bereft of her lover at the trysting- 


* XII, 178. J. Muir (Metrical Translations, p. SO) translates : 


"How vast my wealth, what joy I taste, 
Who nothing own and Dd = ! 
Were this fair city a te 
The pera no goods of mine d Would waste." 
Mithilā is the residence of Janaka. Cf. Játaka (ed. pos Um Vol. V, p. 252 (Verse 16 
of Bosepaituks No. 529), and Vol, VI, p. 54 (No. 539). R. O. Franke, WZKM., 20, 
» PP 2 f. | tee 
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place, and after overcoming her grief, attains to that deep 
calmness of soul which has always been the highest aim of all 
Indian ascetic wisdom, verses which end in the words: 
“Calmly sleeps Pingalā, after she has put non-desire in the 
place of wishes and hopes," recall the Buddhist nun-songs 
(Therīgāthā). As occasionally in the Upanisads,* so also in 
the dialogues in the Mahābhārata, it is often people of 
despised caste and low rank, who are in the possession of the 
highest wisdom. Thus the Brahman Kaušika is instructed by 
Dharmavyādha, the pious hunter and dealer in meat, upon 
philosophy and morality, and especially about the theory 
that not birth, but virtuous life, makes one a Brahman.* 
Thus also the pedlar Tulādhāra appears as the teacher of the 
brahmanical ascetic Jājali.* This Itibása-dialogue is so 
important in the history of Indian ethics, that it merits being 
given here in extract : 


The Brahman Jājali lived as a hermit in the forest, and gave himself 
up to the most frightful austerities. Clothed in rags and skins, stiff with 
dirt, he wandered through the forest in rain and storm, undertook severe 
fasts, and defied every inclemency of the weather. Once he stood in the 
forest, deep in yoga, like a wooden post, without moving. There a pair of 
birds came flying towards him, and in the bair of his head, which was 
dishevelled by the storm and matted with the dirt and rain, they built a 
nest. When the yogin noticed this, he did not stir, but remained standing 
immovable as a pillar, till the female bird had laid eggs in the nest on his 
head, till the eggs were hatched and the young birds were fledged and had 
flown away. After this mighty feat of asceticism, Jājali, filled with pride, 
shouts exultingly into the forest: “I have reached the essence of all 
devotion," Then a heavenly voice answered him out of the regions of the 
air: “*“In devotion thou art not even equal to Tulādbāra, O Jajali, and 
not even this very wise Tulādhāra, who dwells in Benares, may speak of 
himself as thou speakest." Then Jājali becomes very disheartened, and 
went to Tulādhāra at Benares, to see in what manner the latter had 
advanced so far in devotion. Tulādhāra, however, is a pedlar in Benares, 
where he keeps an open shop and sells all kinds of spices, healing herbs, 
and so on. To the enquiry of the Brahman Jājali as to whereof his 





I, ; 178, 7 f. „O. Bóhtlingk, /ndische Sprüche, Nos. 1050 f. Buddhistic 
stad R. O. Franke, WZKM., 20, 1906, pp. 346 f. 
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renowned devotion consists, he replies in a long speech upon morality, 
beginning with the words : 

“I know, O Jajali, the eternal law with all its secrets : it is known 
to men as the old doctrine, beneficial to all, the doctrine of love.* A 
manner of life which is combined with complete harmlessness, or only with 
slight harm, to all beings, that is the highest devotion ; in accordance with 
this I live, O Jajali. With wood and grass which others have cut, I have 
built myself this hut. Red lac, lotus-root, lotus-fibres, all kinds of sweet 
perfumes, many kinds of juices and drinks, with the exception of intoxicat- 
ing drinks, I buy and sell without deception. He, O Jājali, who is a 
friend of all beings and always rejoices in the well-being of all in thought, 
word and deed, he knows the moral law. I know neither favour nor 
disfavour, neither love nor hatred. I am the same towards all beings ! see, 
Jājali, that is my vow. I have equal balances" for all beings, O 
Jājali......... If one fears no being, and no being fears one, if one has 
preference for nobody and hates nobody, then he becomes united with 
Brahman...... = 

Then follows a long explanation of Ahimsa, the commandment of 
non-violence. There is no higher law than forbearance towards all living 
beings. Therefore the breeding of cattle is cruel, because it involves the 
torturing and killing of animals. Cruel, too, is the keeping of slaves, 
and traffic in living creatures. Even agriculture is full of sin, for the 
plough wounds the earth and kills many innocent animals. Jājali objects 
that without agriculture and cattle-breeding people could not exist and 
could not find food, and that sacrifices, too, would be impossible if 
animals might not be killed and plants not be destroyed. Thereupon 
Tulādbāra replies with a long discourse upon the true sacrifice, which 
should be offered without the desire for reward, without priestly deception, 
and without the killing of living beings. Finally Tulādbāra calls on the 
birds which had nested in the hair of Jājali's head as witnesses for his 
doctrine, and they, too, confirm that the true religion consists in for- 
bearance towards all human beings. 


The sharp contrast between the brahmanical morality 
and that of Indian asceticism can nowhere be so well observed 
as in the Dialogue between Father and Son,* in which the 
father represents the standpoint of the Brabman, and the son 


` Afeitra (in the Pāli of the Buddhists, metta) means ‘friendship’ and is the 
technical expression for love towards all beings, which differs from the Christian brotherly 
love in extending beyond human beings to the animals also. 

* The name of the pedlar, Tulādkāra, signifies : ‘He who holds the scales’. 

* XII, 175, repeated in but slightly different wording in XII, 277; translated into 
English by J. Muir, Metrical Translations from Sanskrit Writers, pp. 28-32 ; into German 
by Deussen, Vier philosophische Texte des Mahübhüratam, pp. 118-122, — tie qm „Svars 
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that of the ascetic who has severed himself from the priestly 
religion. The view of life represented by the son is that of 
the Buddhists and the Jainas,* without, however, being 
limited to these. It would be premature to declare the 
dialogue, of which a partial translation here follows, or even 
only single verses of it, to be ‘Buddhistic’ or ‘borrowed from 
the Buddhists' 


A Brahman, who took delight in learning the Veda, had an intelli- 
gent son, /ntelligent (Medhāvin) by name. This son, who was learned in 
all things pertaining to salvation, morality and practical life, and saw 
clearly into the true nature of the world, spoke in this wise to his father, 
who took delight in learning the Veda : 


Son 


"Since soon the days of mortals end, 
How ought the wise their lives to spend ? 
What course should I, to duty true, 
My sire, from youth to age pursue ? 


Father 


"Begin thy course with study ; store 
The mind with holy Vedic lore. 
That stage completed,—seek a wife, 
And gain the fruit of wedded life, 
A race of sons by rites to seal, 
When thou art gone, thy spirit's weal. 
Then light the sacred fires, and bring 
The gods a fitting offering. 
When age draws nigh, the world forsake, 
Thy chosen home the forest make ; 
And there, a calm, ascetic sage, 
A war against thy passions wage, 
That, cleansed from every earthly stain, 
Thou may'st supreme perfection gain.* 


1 Almost every verse which is uttered by the son here in the Mahābhārata could 
just as well occur in a Buddhistic or Jainistic text. Asa matter of fact XII, 174, 7-9 
does recur in the Uttarād na-Sütra (14, 21-23) of the Jainas, and XII, 174, 13 
corresponds almost literally with the verses of she Buddhist Dhamma , 47 f. A similar 
dialogue occurs also in the Jātaka N». 5)9, of. J. Charpentier, ZDMG., 62, 1908, 725 IT. 


* That is the brahmanical doctrine of the Kētartis; s. above, p. 203. 
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Son 


“And art thou then, my father, wise, 
When thou dost such a life advise ? 
What wise or thoughtful man delights 
In formal studies, empty rites ? 
Should such pursuits and thoughts engage 
A mortal more than half his age ? 
The world is ever vexed, distressed : 
The noiseless robbers never rest. 


Father 


"Tell how the world is vexed, distressed ; 
What noiseless robbers never rest ? 
What means thy dark, alarming speech ? 
In plainer words thy meaning teach. 


Son 


“The world is vexed by death ; decay 
The frames of mortal wears away. 
Dost thou not note the circling flight 
Of those still robbers, day and night, 
With stealthy tread which hurrying past, 
Steal all our lives away at last ? 
When well I know how death infests 
This world of woe, and never rests, 
How can I still, in thoughtless mood, 
Confide in future earthly good ? 
Since life with every night that goes, 
Still shorter, and yet shorter grows, 

. Must not the wise perceive how vain 
Are all their days that yet remain ? 
We, whom life's narrow bounds confine, 
Like fish in shallow water, pine. 


While men on other thoughts are bent, — 
Like those on gathering flowers intent,— 
As lambs by wolves are snatched away,— 
‘They fall to death a sudden prey, 

Before they yet the good have gained 
_ For which they every nerve had strained, ` 
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No moment lose ; in serious mood 
Begin at once to practise good ; 
To-morrow’s task to-day conclude ; 


The evening's work complete at noon :— 
No duty can be done too soon. 
Who knows whom death may seize to-night 7 
And who shall see the morning light ? 
And death will never stop to ask, 
If thou hast done, or not, thy task. 
While yet a youth, from folly cease ; 
Through virtue seek for calm and peace. 
So shalt thou here attain renown, 
And future bliss thy lot shall crown. 


Death interrupts the futile dreams 
Of men who, plunged in various schemes, 
Are thinking: “This or that is done ; 
This still to do ; that just begun.’ 
As torrents undermine the ranks 
Of stately trees that crown their banks, 
And sweep them downwards to the main, 
Death tears from earth those dreamers vain. 


While some are all on traffic bent, 

And some on household cares intent, 
«Are fighting hard with pressing need, 

And struggling wives and babes to feed, 

Or with some other ills of life 

Are waging an incessant strife ; 

Death these hard toiling men uproots, 

Before they yet have reaped the fruits 

Of all their labour, all their thought, 

Of all the battles they have fought. 


Death spares no class, no rank, no age ; 
He carries off the fool, the sage, 
The knave, the saint, the young, the old, 
The weak, the strong, the faint, the bold. 


AS soon as men are born, decay 
And death begin to haunt their way. 
How can'st thou, thoughtless, careless, rest, 
When endless woes thy life infest ; 
When pains and pangs thy strength consume,— 
Thy frame to dissolution doom ? 


47—0.P.221 
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Forsake the busy haunts of men, 
For there has death his favourite den. 
In lonely forests seek thy home, 

For there the gods delight to roam. 


Fast bound by old attachment's spell, 
Men love amid their kin to dwell, 
This bond the sage asunder tears ; 
The fool to rend it never dares. 


Thou dost advise that I should please 
With sacrifice the deities. 
Such rites I disregard as vain ; 
Through these can none perfection gain. 
Why sate the gods, at cruel feasts, 
With flesh and blood of slaughtered beasts ? 
Far other sacrifices I 
Will offer unremittingly ; 
The sacrifice of calm, of truth, 
The sacrifice of peace, of ruth, 
Of life serenely, purely, spent, 
Of thought profound on Brahma bent. 
Who offers these, may death defy, 
And hope for immortality. 


And then thou say'st that I should wed, 
And sons should gain to tend-me, dead, 
By offering pious gifts, to seal, 

When I am gone, my spirit's weal. 

But I shall ask no pious zeal 

Of sons to guard my future weal. 

No child of mine shall ever boast 

His rites have saved his father's ghost." * 


There is no greater treasure for the Brahman than solitude, equani- 
mity, truth, virtue, steadfastness, mildness, uprightness, and the renun- 
ciation of all dealings. How shall treasures, relatives, or a wife, profit 
thee, O Brahman, as thou must die ? Seek the self (the atman) which is 
hidden within thee ! Whither have thy ancestor, whither has thy father 
departed ?” 


Thus this dialogue, apparently moving entirely in 
Buddhistic ranges of thought, leads into the ātman-theory of 
the Vedanta, with which we became acquainted in the 


` Translated by J. Muir, loc cit, 
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Upanisads. And this is by no means remarkable. The ancient 
Indian sects of ascetics hardly differed more distinctly from 
one another than, for instance, the various Protestant sects in 
Great Britain to-day. It is therefore no wonder that, in the 
edifying stories, dialogues and maxims of the ascetic poetry 
which has been embodied in the Mahābhārata, there are to 
be found so many thoughts which are in accord with the 


Upanisads, as well as with the sacred texts of the Buddhists 
and the Jainas. 


THE [DIDACTIC SECTIONS OF THE MAHABHARATA! 


Most of the Itihásas and Itihāsa-samvādas discussed in 
the preceding chapter are to be found in the numerous and 
extensive didactic sections of the Mahābhārata. Such sections, 
now shorter, now longér, are scattered in almost all the 
books of the Mahābhārata, and they deal with the three 
things which the Indians term Ni, i.e., worldly wisdom, 
especially for kings, therefore also ‘politics’, Dharma, 1.e., 
systematic law as well as general morality, and Moksa, i.e., 
‘liberation’, as the final aim of all philosophy. These things 
are, however, not always presented in the form of pleasing 
narratives and beautiful sayings ; we also find long sections 
containing dry-as-dust discussions, especially upon philoso- 
phy in Book XII and upon law in Book XIII. 

It may already be seen from our outline of the contents 
that Books XII and XIII have nothing at all to do with the 
actual epic, but that the events related in Book XIV are con- 
nected directly with the end of Book XI. The interpolation 
of these two extensive books is made possible by the singular 
legend which we have already considered above.  Bhisma, 
pierced by countless arrows, lies on the battle-field, but, as 
he can determine the hour of his death for himself, decides 
to die half a year later.* The intervening period is used by 


* On the style and contents of these didactic sections cf. O. Strauss, ZDMG., 62, 
os b. 661 A fr., and Ethische Probleme aus dem Mahabhürata, Firenze 1912 (from GSAI., 
19 
, 


; 1 above, 319, Note 1. V. V. Iyer, Notes of a Study of the rine 
Chapters rata, pp. 271 fi ; and Oldenberé, Das Mahābhārata, pp. 7 6 fi, 
rcr ve Dg e pie ef D pp. 381 K, applies to these books (XII, XIII) he term 
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the mortally wounded hero, who is at the same time a 
lawyer, a theologian, and a yogin, to lecture Yudhisthira upon 
philosophy, morality and law. Book XII begins with Yudhis- 
thira being in despair because so many brave warriors and 
near relatives have been massacred. He bursts out into self- 
accusations, and resolves, in his despair, to withdraw from 
the world and end his life as a forest hermit. The brothers 
try to dissuade him from it, andthis gives rise to long detailed 
discussions whether renunciation and retirement from the 
world, or whether the fulfilment of the duties of a house- 
holder and king are right. The wise Vyāsa also is present, 
and declares that a king should first fulfil all his duties, and 
retire into the forest only in the evening of his life. However, 
he refers Yudhisthira to Bhisma, who will instruct him fully 
in all the duties of a king. So Yudhisthira, after he has been 
consecrated as king, actually goes with a great retinue to 
Bhisma, who is still lying on the battle-field, in order to 
question him first upon the duties of a king, and further 
upon other matters. The speeches of Bhisma upon law, 
morality and philosophy fill Books XII and XIII. 

The first half of Book XII (Santi Parvan), consisting of the 
two sections “Instruction in a king's duties’ and ‘Instruction 
in the law in cases of distress and danger’,* deals above all 
with the dignity and duties of a king, teachings of politics 
(niti) being occasionally inserted, and further also with the 
duties of the four castes and the four stages of life (a$ramas) 
generally, with duties towards parents and teachers, the right 
conduct in distress and danger, self-restraint, asceticism and 
love of truth, the relationship between the three aims of life,’ 
and so on, The second half of the book, containing the sec- 
tion of the ‘‘Instruction in the duties which lead to libera- 
tion,” is principally of philosophical content. Yet we find 
here besides long, dry and often confused discussions upon 
.cosmogony, psychology, the principles of ethics or the 


t Ráüjadbarmünusásanaparvan (1-130) and Ápaddharmünuésáüsanaparvan (131-173), 
* Dharma, artha and káüma, cf. above, p. 285 Note. 


Moksadbarm ver (174 ff.), completely translated in Deussen's Vier phile- 
« dide Texte des Mahübhüratam 
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doctrine of liberation, many of the most beautiful legends, 
parables, dialogues and moral aphorisms, some of which 
have already been discussed in the preceding chapter. And 
though this Book XII as a whole only presents an inartisti- 
cally jumbled compilation, it yet contains many a priccless 
gem of poetry and wisdom. This book is of inestimable 
value, too, as a source for Indian philosophy. 

While Book XII can be termed, in a certain sense, a 
‘manual of philosophy’, Book XIII ( Anušāsana-Parvan ) 1s 
essentially nothing but a manual of law. Indeed, there are 
large portions in this book which contain nothing but quota- 
tions from, or exact parallels to, well-known law-books, e.g., 
that of Manu. We shall see in a later section that Indian 
legal literature, too, consists mainly of metrical text-books 
and can be classed as didactic poetry. The only distinction 
between Book XIII of the Mahābhārata and the law-books 
( Dharmašāstras ) is that in the former the dry presentation 
is frequently interrupted by the narration of legends, which 
indeed are mostly extremely silly and insipid.* While Book 
XII, even though it did not belong to the original epic, yet 
was probably inserted at a comparatively early date, there 
can be no doubt with regard to Book XIII, that it was made 
a component part of the Mahābhārata at a still later time. 
It bears all the marks of a later fabrication. Nowhere in the 
Mahābhārata, to mention only one thing, are the claims of 
the Brahmans to supremacy over all other strata of society 
vindicated in such an arrogant and exaggerated manner as 
in Book XIII. A large part of the book deals with the 
Dānadharma, i.e., the laws and precepts upon generosity ; 
generosity, however, is always to be understood only in the 
sense of the giving of presents to the Brahmans. 

Besides in these two books, and apart from smaller 
passages not exceeding one or two cantos, we also find large 
didactic sections in Books III, V, VI, XI and XIV. We find 
in Book III (28-33) a long conversation between Draupadi, 
Yudhisthira and Bhima upon ethical questions, in which 


` Of the kind quoted above, pp. 354 f. 
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Draupadi quotes a dialogue between Bali and Prahlada and 
a ‘Niti of Brhaspati'.* In the same book we find (205-216) 
the dissertations of Mārkaņdeya upon the virtues of women 
(205 f), upon forbearance towards living beings (Ahimsa, 
906-208), upon the power of destiny, renunciation of the 
world and liberation, upon doctrines of the Sámkhya philo- 
sophy (210) and of the Vedānta (211) upon the duties 
towards parents (214 ff.) and others, Book V contains long 
lectures of Vidura upon morality and worldly wisdom (33-40) 
and the philosophical doctrines of the eternally young 
Sanatsujāta (41-46). In Book VI(25-42) we meet with the 
famous Bhagavadgītā, to which the Anugia in Book XIV 
(16-51) forms a kind of continuation or supplement.? The 
consolatory speeches of Vidura in Book XI (2-7) again move 
in the province of ethics. 

Of all these didactic portions of the Mahābhārata, none 
has attained to such popularity and fame as the Bhagavad- 
gitā? or the “Lord's Song’. In India itself there is scarcely 
any book which is read so much and esteemed so highly as 
the Bhagavadgita. It is the sacred book of the Bhagavatas, a 
Visnuite sect, but it is a book of devotion and edification for 
every Hindu, to whatever sect he may belong. The historian 
Kalhana* relates of a king of Kashmir, Avantivarman, who 
died in 883 A. D., that in the hour of his death he had the 
Bhagavadgitā read to him from beginning to end whereupon, 
thinking of Visnu's heavenly abode, he gladly yielded up his 
spirit. And he was not the only Hindu to find consolation 
in this book in the hour of his death. There are many edu- 
cated Hindus to-day who know the whole poem from 
memory. Countless are the manuscripts of it which have 
been preserved. And since it was printed for the first time 
in the year 1809 in Calcutta, hardly a year elapses without 


` III, 32, 61. 

* The three philosophical pene Bhagavadgltü, Sanatsujātīya and Anugltā have 
been translated retā English by Kāshināth Trimbak Telang in SBE, Vol. 8, and into 

by Deussen, Vier philosophische Texte des M. atam. — 

‘s The full title is Bhagavadgltā upanigadab, "the esoteric doctrines delisca T 

the Exalted one”, Bhagavat “the Exalted one, the Adorable”, is the epithet of the 
incarnated as K who recites to Arjuna the doctrines contained in the poem. 

ens Bhagavadgītā the short title CI (i€. ‘the song’ par excellence) is current 
* Rüjatarahginl, V, 125. 
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a new reprint of the work appearing in India. Countless 
also are the translations into modern Indian languages. 

Outside India, too, the Bhagavadgità has gained many 
admirers. The Arabian traveller Albérüni knew the poem 
perfectly and appreciated it very highly. In Europe the 
poem was first made known by means of the English transla- 
tion by Chas. Wilkins ( London, 1785). The critical text- 
edition by August Wilhelm von Schlegel, which appeared in 
1823, with a Latin translation appended, was of great 
importance, It was through this work that Wilhelm von 
Humboldt became acquainted with the poem, and his great 
enthusiasm about it has already been mentioned.? He 
placed the Bhagavadgītā far above Lucretius and even above 
Parmenides and Empedokles, and declared ‘“‘that this episode 
ofthe Mahābhārata is the most beautiful, nay perhaps even 
the only truly philosophical poem which we can find in all 
the literatures known to us.” Wilhelm von Humboldt dealt 
in detail with the poem in a long dissertation of the Berlin 
Academy (1825-26), Uber die unter dem Namen Bhagavadgītā 
bekannte Episode des Mahābhārata,* and in a lengthy review 
of Schlegel's edition and translation.* It was translated 
repeatedly into European languages.* 

The poem is to be found in a place where one would 
least of all expect it, at the beginning of Book VI, where the 
descriptions of the great fight commence. All preparations 
for the battle have been made. The two armies confront 
each other ready for the fray. Then Arjuna lets his war- 
chariot halt between the two armies and surveys the hosts of 
the Kauravas and Pāndavas armed for the fight, Andas he 
sees on both sides "fathers and grandfathers, teachers, uncles 

See E. C. Sachau, HO $ LA I, » P; xxxvili ; II, Dn s.v. GHA. 
Cf. w. 


4 
* Sec above, p. 15. v. Humboldt, I » PP- 96 and 111. 
* Also Ges. Wer 


we, K; 36-100. | 
^ is rss Indische Bibliothek, Vol. II, 1824, pp. 218 f., 328 ff. Also Ges. 
. agis Cy ERIT by by: G Thomson, Hertford, 1855 ; K. T. ld (1885) (in ` 
Bombay, ol. 8) ; 
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and brothers, sons and grandsons, friends, fathers-in-law and 
companions", he is overcome by a feeling of deepest pity ; 
horror seizes him at the thought that he is to fight against 
relatives and friends ; it appears to him sin and madness to 
intend to murder those for whose very sake one otherwise 
goes to war. When Krsna reproaches him with weakness 
and soft-heartedness Arjuna declares that he is quite at a 
loss, that he does not know whether it is better to be victori- 
ous or to be defeated, and finally he implores Krsna to 
instruct him as to what he should really do in this conflict of 
duties, Thereupon Krsna answers him with a detailed 
philosophical discourse, whose immediate purpose is to 
convince Arjuna that it is his duty as a warrior to fight, 
whatever the consequences may be. Thus he says : 


“Thou hast grieved over them for whom grief is unmeet, though 
thou speakest words of understanding. The learned grieve not for them 
whose lives are fled nor for them whose lives are not fled. 

Never have I not been never hast thou and never have these princes 
of men not been ; and never shall time yet come when we shall not all be. 

As the Body's Tenant goes through childhood and manhood and old 
age in this body, so does it pass to other bodies ; the wise man is not 

confounded therein... ... 

It is these bodies of the everlasting, unperishing, incomprehensible 
Body-Dweller that have an end, as itis said. Therefore, fight, O thou of 
Bharata's race. 

He who deems This to be a slayer, and he who thinks This to be 
slain, are alike without discernment ; This slays not, neither is it slain. 

This never is born, and never dies, nor may it after being come 
again to be not; this unborn, everlasting, abiding Ancient is not slain 
when the body is slain...... 

Asaman lays aside outworn garments and takes others that are 
new, so the Body-Dweller puts away outworn bodies and goes to others 
that are new. ; 

Weapons cleave not This, fire burns not This, waters wet not This, 
wind dries it not ..... 

Unshown is This called, unthinkable This, unalterable This ; there- 
fore, knowing it in this wise, thou dost not well to grieve......""* 


the teaching of the B avadgītā s see R. G. Bhandarkar, Vaignavism, Šaivism 

AE ret irm HII, 6), 4 pp. 14 E TA aud J.E. Carpenter, Theism in Mediaeval India, 

London, 19 1921, ff. me less known monographs on the gu are discussed ds P. 
Pavolini SAL, 24, 1911, . 895 ff. 


* II,11-13, 18-20, 22, 23, 25, translated by L. D. Barnett, 
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So Krsna says: There is no cause for mourning Over 
the imminent murder, for man himself, i.e, the spirit, is 
eternal and indestructible, it is only the bodies which are 
destroyed.* And from this he leads on to exhort Arjuna to 
go forth into the righteous war in the spirit of his duty as a 
warrior. Happy the warrior to whose lot such a fight falls, 
which opens the gates of Heaven for him! If he does not 
fight he burdens himself with shame worse than death. If 
he falls in the battle, he is assured of heaven ; if he 1s victori- 
ous he wil) rule the earth, "Therefore he must in any case 
fight. However, all the subsequent explanations of the sage 
Krsna and later of the god, for in the course of the poem it is 
more and more the god Krsna who speaks to Arjuna, are in 
irreconcilable contradiction to this speech of the hero Krsna, 
For all the other expositions of the Bhagavadgītā upon the 
ethics of action culminate in the doctrine that man should, 
indeed, act according to his duty, but without any considera- 
tion for success or failure, without troubling about the possible 
reward, For it is only such desire-less action which is to a 
certain extent compatible with the real ethical ideal which 
consists in the giving-up of all works, in non-action, in 
“complete renunciation of the world. In fact; in spite of this, 
there still runs through the whole poem an unsolved contra- 
diction between the quietistic morality of asceticism which 
points to meditation pursued quite apart from the world and 
the striving for the highest knowledge as the way to salvation, 
and the morality of action which, at least among the philo- 
sophers, has never been properly acknowledged in India. It 
is true that Krsna teaches that there exist two paths to 
salvation, the path of knowledge and the path of action. But 
so long as the spirit is bound to the body, it would only be 
. hypocrisy to say that man can live without performing actions. 


i "There is no murder or act of violence which could not be justified by this miser- 
able sophistry. It is surprising that the pious readers of the Gita do not sec this. On 
the unsolved and insoluble contradiction between the principles of the Gita and the 
morality of war forming the starting-point of Krsņa's speeches, see W. L, Hare, Mysticism 
of East and West, London, ot pp. 159 ff, 


48—O.P.2i1 
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For matter is always connected with Guņas* (constituents)— 
sativa (lightness, goodness), rajas (energy, passion), tamas 
(darkness, heaviness, ignorance)—through which of necessity 
actions arise, All that man can do, therefore, is to fulfil his 
duty without wishes, without desires. For ‘‘as the fire is 
concealed by smoke, as the mirror is covered by dirt, as an 
embryo is protected by the amnion, so knowledge is 
surrouaded by desire, that eternal enemy of the knower,'? 
Therefore, he who acts without desire approaches the most 
closely to the real ideal, which lies on the path of knowledge. 
How high the Bhagavadgita places Knowledge as a way to 
salvation is shown by these verses (IV, 36 f.) : 


“Eyen if you are the most sinful of all sinful men, you will cross 
over all trespasses by means of the boat of knowledge alone. As a fire 
well kindled, O Arjuna! reduces fuel to ashes, so the fire of knowledge 
reduces all actions to ashes.''3 


And according to the Bhagavadgītā, too, he who, turned 
away entirely from all earthly things, strives for knowledge 
in meditation only, is a yogin, the ideal of the saint and the 
sage. The yogin maintains his calmness of soul “in cold 
and heat, in joy and sorrow, in honour and dishonour". A 
block of earth, a stone and a lump of gold are alike in value 
to him. He is one and the same to friends and foes, to 
strangers and relatives, to good people and bad. Sitting in 
a lonely place deep in contemplation, “he gazes without 
moving, at the tip of his nose. *As a light does not flicker in 
a place where there is no wind’: that is the simile, known 
from of old, for the yogin, who curbs his thoughts and yields 
himself entirely to absorption (yoga)."* But while in the 
Upanisads meditation and thought are regarded as the only 
path to knowledge and salvation, the Bhagavadgītā knows 
yet another path, that of Bhakti, i.e., love and devotion 
Philosophie, 204 ode Leivzig, 1917, iud 212 "n "and "S. Dus MU of Indian 


„I, pp. 243 fT. 
> ]II, 38 f. 
* Translated by K, T. Tel SBE., Vol. 8, p. 62, | I 
* YI,7-19. In a letter to Gentz, Wilh. v. Humboldt writes that the former will 
understand how deeply th= Indian poem must have impressed him. “For I am not so 
unlike the absorbed ones (i.c., yogins) who are described in it." (Schriften von Frisdrieh 
von Gentz, published by G. Schlesier. Mannheim, 1810, V, p. 300.) 
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towards God,* In answer to the question of Arjuna whether 
he who is unable to lend his spirit absolutely and entirely to 
abstraction is lost, Krsna replies: “No one who has done 
good is quite lost," He who has done hi duty in this world, 
is after death born again according to his merits, in a good, 
pious family, and after several rebirths gradually obtains the 
capability of becoming a yogin. “And even among all 
devotees,” says Krsna,? “he who, being full of faith, worships 
me, with his inmost self intent on me, is esteemed by me to 
be the most devoted." Out of the Jove of God arises the 


! It is this idea of Bhakti which, more than anything else in the Bhagavadgltà, 
reminds us of Christian ranges of thought, Elsdil i ere coo, the accord with Christian ideas 
is so marked that the attempt of F. Lorinser, in the appendix to bis translation (Breslau, 
1869), to prove Christian influence in the Bhagavadgitā, must not be repudiated from the 
outset, But Lorinser's thorough investigation in itself proves that this is parallelism of 
development, highly interesting for the history of religion, and not a case of borrowing. 
Lorinser is convinced “that the author of the Bhagavadgltd not only knew and frequently 
utilised the scriptures of the New Testament, but also wove into his system Christian ideas 
and views in general", and he wishes to prove "that this much-admired monument of 
the ancient Indian mind, this most beautiful and most exalted didactic poem, which can 
be regarded as onc of the most precious blossoms of heathen philosophy, owes its purest 
and most highly praised doctrines for the most part " to Christian sources. Guided by 
such tendencies, Lorinser has compared everything which in any way admits of com- 
parison, But of the more than a hundred passages from the Gospels which Lorinser 
quotes as parallel with passages inthe Bhagavadgita, I have found twenty-five at the 
most that are of such a kind that a case ef borrowing could be at all thought of. Not 
in one single instance, however, is the resemblance such that the supposition of borrowing 
were more probable than that of an accidental agreement. Mystical love towards God, 
too, is not limited to Christianity. I need refer only to Sufism, in which it plays no 
less a part than with the Christian mystics. The expositions of Lorinser have indeed 
convinced few Indologists up to the present. Even A. Weber, who himself (Griechen 
in Indien, SBA., 1890, p. 930) traces Bhakti back to Christian influences, is of opinion 
that Lorinser goes too far, E, W. Hopkins ( India, Old and New, New York, 1902. 
146 ff. ) is the only scholar who expressed a decided opinion in favour of the tbeory 
that the Bhagavadgita was influenced by Christianity. G. Howells ( The Soul of India, 
London, 1913, 425 ff. ) compares the doctrines of the Gita with those of the New Testament, 
and seeks to trace points of agreement, without asserting that the GItü was dependent 
on Christianity. Most scholars agree that the doctrine of Bhakti can be explained by 
earlier Indian teachings, and that the hypothesis of Christian influence on the Bhagavad- 
&Mà is unlikely, on historical grounds. Cf. J. Muir, Jnd. Ant. 4, 1875, pp. 77 ff. ; 
A. Barth, RHR., 11, 1885, pp. 57 f. (*Ocuvres' I, 370 f.) and The Religions of India, 
transl., London, 1889, 220 f. ; J. van den Gheyn, Le Mudon 17, 1898, pp. 57 ff. ; L. J. 
Sedgwick, JBRAS., 23, 1910, 111 ff. ; A. B. Keith, JRAS., 1907, 490 ff; Grierson, ERE. II 
(1909), pp, 647 ff. ; and esp. R. Garbe, Die Bhagavadgītā (2nd Ed.), pp. 66 ff, and 
Indien und das Ohristentum, 1914, pp. 227 ff. 

° VI, 47. Transl. by K. T. Telang, SBE., Vol. 8, p. 73. 
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knowledge of God, and true liberation. Krsna teaches this 
again and again : 

"Even if a very ill-conducted man worships me, not worshipping 
amy one else, he must certainly be deemed to be good, for he has well 
resolved. He soon becomes devout of heart, and obtains lasting tran- 
quillity. (You may) affirm, O son of Kunti ! that my devotee is never 
ruined. For, O son of Prthā ! even those who are of sinful birth, women, 
Vaišyas, and Šūdras likewise, resorting to me, attain the supreme goal, 
What then (need be said of) holy Brahmans and royal saints who are 
(my) devotees ?...... "a 


The moral action and all the virtues of the yogin, too, 
gain their chief value through the love of God: 

**Hateless toward all born bgfngs, friendly, and pitiful, void of the 
thought of a Mine and an I, bearing indifferently pain and pleasure, 
patient, 

ever content, the Man of the Rule subdued of spirit and steadfast 
of purpose, who has set mind and understanding on Me and worships Me, 
is dear to Me. 

` He before whom the world is not dismayed and who is not dis- 
mayed before the world, who is void of joy, impatience, fear and dismay, 
desireless, pure, skilful, impartial, free from terrors, who renounces 

all undertakings and worships Me, is dear to Me."'? 


The kernel of all the ethical teachings of the Bhagavad- 
gītā, however, is contained in the verse which the 
commentators rightly call the *quintessence verse' : 

“He who does My work, who is given over to Me, who is devoted 
to Me, void of attachment, without hatred to any born being, O son of 
Pandu, comes to Me.''? 

Here is also expressed what according to the Bhagavad- 
gītā, constitutes liberation or the highest good: coming to, 
or union with, God. This is to be understood **as elevation 
of the soul to a god-like state, as individual perpetuation in 
the presence of God"* ? 

There are, then, three paths which lead to this goal : the 
path of dutiful, desireless action, the path of knowledge, and 
the path of the love of God. Andit is at least attempted, 


IX, 30-33. Transl, by K. T. Telang, SBE., Vol, 8, p. 85. 
XI, 1346. Tr Pg vns "by L.D D. Barnett. F Ae 


Garbe, Die Bkagarāigiiā x Ed.), p. 65, TE : 
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though not always successfully, to bring the three paths into 
harmony with one another. The first path can, indeed, be 
combined with the third, and the love of God leads to the 
knowledge of God, thus meeting the second path. Thus the 
contradictions in the ethical teachings of the Bhagavadgita 
can to a certain extent be overcome, * 

There are, however, other contradictions in the poem 
staring us in the face at every turn. Krsna invariably speaks 
of himself as a personal god, as the creator, who is eternal 
and imperishable, but is nevertheless born into the world or 
creates himself at such times when a decrease in religion is 
imminent ; this is especially the case in the passages dealing 
with bhakti (IV, 5 ff.). In other places, again, he teaches 
that /re is in all beings, and all beings are in him (VI, 30 f.). 
“This All is strung on mé, like pearls on a string. I am the 
taste in the water, O son of Kunti, I am the light in the sun 
and moon, the syllable Om in all the Vedas, the sound in 
the atmosphere and the bravery in men", etc. (VII, 7 ff.). 
This doctrine, according to which God is separate from the 
world, though at the same time immanent in it, is taught 
as a great secret (IX, 1 ff). There is, however, a third 
category of passages where Krsna is not mentioned at all, but 
which speak quite abruptly of the brahman (neuter) as the 
sole and highest world principle in the sense of the monism 
of the Upanisads. Moreover, side by side with verses 
mentioning the Veda in an almost scornful tone (II, 42 ff.), we 
find other passages recommending the sacrifices prescribed 
in the Veda, and even describing the sacrifice as 'a magic 
cow which fulfils all wishes' (III, 10), which is difficult to 
reconcile with that *desireless action' that is so often praised. 

This doctrine of desireless action is sometimes described 
by the term Yoga. The same term is, however, used to denote 
various things. The usual meaning is what is generally under- 
stood by Yoga in Indian literature, i.e., the doctrine of 
absorption, and of the methods by which man can withdraw 
from the sense-world and become entirely absorbed in the 

trauss, Ethische Probleme aus dem Mahābhārata, Firenze, 1912 (GSAI., 


» Qi 
24, 1911), pp. 309 F., gives a good summary of the ethics of the GW, which he presents 
as a comprocsiee between the eantiedictory doctrines. er ri 
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deity. It is in this sense that the Bhagavadgītā is sometimes 
called a Yogašāstra, or manual of Yoga. This “practical 
philosophy' of the yoga has its psychological and metaphy- 
sical foundation in the Sāmkhya.* “The Samkhya, however, 
teaches differentiation between spirit (purusa) and matter 
(prakrti), plurality of souls, and independence and eternity 
of matter, and explains the creation as an unfolding of the 
world from original matter. Now all these are doctrines 
diametrically opposed to the doctrine of unity taught by the 
Upanisads and the Vedānta. In spite of this, the passages 
dealing with the brahman, teach the doctrine of universal 
unity as well, 

How can all these contradictions be explained ? Scholars 
are by no means unanimous on this point. Some are content 
to say that all these contradictions simply result from the fact 
that the Bhagavadgītā is not a systematic philosophical work, 
but a mystical poem, and that, in the words of Franklin 
Edgerton, the most decided and consistent exponent of this 
opinion, it is “poetic, mystical, and devotional, rather than 
logical and philosophical". W. von Humboldt had already 
said: *It is a sage, speaking out of the fulness and inspiration 
of his knowledge and of his feeling, not a philosopher trained 
in a school, classifying his material in accordance with a 
definite method, and arriving at the last principles of his 
doctrine by a skilful chain-work of ideas.”2 On the other 
hand, other scholars maintain that there are limits even 
for mystical poetry, and that the contradictions in the 
Gītā can better be explained by the assumption that the 


` In V, 4f, itis explained with great emphasis that Simkhya and Yoga are one. 

In vd 13, sāmkhye krtānte cannot mean a ythiog but *in the S EEE eue system”, In 

XVIII, 19, guņasamkhyāna is explained by Šafikara as Kāpila Kapila; the 
founder of the Sāmkhya system, is called the first of the perfect sages, in X, 26, 

* Ueber die unter dem Namen Bhagavadgltd bekannte Episode des Mahabharata, 

1825 (‘Gesammelte Schriften’ V, p RD The eir take E. W Hor or less the same 

i iew : opt Hopkins, JRAS., 1905, 

. 984 ff. and Cambridge History I. 3; L. v. chroeder p the Introduction to his 

Bevan translation; B. Faddegon, iF a's Gltübhasya, toegelicht en beoordeeld, Diss., 

| 906, pp. 12 f.: D. van Hinloopen Labberton, DMG., 66, 1912 603 f. ; 

x Pose aivism, pp. 157 ff. ; O. Strauss, Ethische leme 

aus dem  Mahübhürata. SAL, 24, Wek p. 810 ; ZDMG., a 1913, 714 (T, A. B. 

ean Š peni reg p. 39: get P eg Oldenberg, ! NGG 1919, 321 x and 
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poem has not come down to us in its original form, but like 
most parts of the Mahabharata has only received its present 
form as a result ofinterpolations and revisions. Some scholars 
had assumed that the Bhagavadgita had originally been a 
pantheistic poem, which was remodelled later by the devotees 
of Visnu into a theistic poem. This is very improbable, for 
in spite of all the contradictions the whole character of the 
work is predominantly theistic, God appears as an essentially 
personal god, who, as a teacher, and in human incarnation, 
requires devotion (bhakti) of his worshippers. 

Taking . this for granted, R. Garbe? made a direct 
attempt to reconstruct the original poem, by printing in 
small type in his translation all verses which he considers 
unauthentic j.e., interpolated from the view-point of the 
Vedanta philosophy and the orthodox brahmanical religion. 
I was formerly in entire agreement with Garbe.? However, 
after repeated readings of the Gītā and the most thorough 
investigation of the passages cut out by Garbe, I have come 
to the conclusion that even the original poem did not teach 
pure theism, but theism tinged with pantheism. I do not 
now believe that we are justified in pronouncing as inter- 
polated all those passages where Krsna speaks of himself as 
immanent in the world, as for instance the beautiful verses 
VII, 7 ff. On the other hand, I still agree with Garbe that 
those passages where mention is suddenly made of the 
brahman (neut:) without any reference to Krsna whatsoever, 
are interpolated ( e.g., II, 72, V, 6,7, 10; VII, 29—VIII 4 
etc. ), as well as the passages where ritual and sacrifices are 
recommended or glorified ( e.g., III, 9-18; IX, 16-19 etc. ). 
I think, too that the original Bhagavadgita was much shorter, 
and that the work in its present form contains many more 
interpolations and additions than are assumed by Garbe, 
The very fact that the Bhagavadgītā contains exactly 18 


1922, 98 ff. ; 605 his franstation of e Bhagavadgltā, s. also ERE., II, 535 ff. and DLZ., 
* ` f. 
^ Also b Schrader, ZDMG., ra — and A. Hillebrandt, GGA., 1915, p. 628, 
agree with Garbe. Grierson, too (ERE. I 540 f. ; Ind. Ant., 37, 1908, 257) agrces with 
Garbe in counting oe where oga eid ‘is taught, among the ‘later’ portions 
of the Gila, The sc tioned in Note 2 arc the opponents of the view adopted by 
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Adhyāyas, just as the Mahābhārata is divided into 18 Parvans 
and as there are 18 Purāmas, is suspicious. Canto XI, 
where Krsna reveals -himself to Arjuna in his godlike form, 
is of the nature of a Purāna rather than like the work of the 
poet of the first sections. It is this very conviction of mine 
that the author of the original Gīrā was a great poet, that 
makes me -hesitate to attribute to him such verses as XI, 26 
f, where the heroes of the epic are visioned as hanging 
between the teeth of the god,—a vision by which a further 
excuse for the killing of the enemy is added to those already 
given in Canto II: namely, Arjuna need not hesitate to 
kill the enemies, because in reality they have *already been 
killed (by God)”.* 

There can hardly be any doubt that the Bhagavadgita 
did not belong to the original heroic poem. It is scarcely 
imaginable that an epic poet would make his heroes hold a 
philosophical conversation of 650 verses in the midst of the 
description of a battle, In all probability the original epic 
included only a very short dialogue between Arjuna and the 
hero and charioteer (not the god) Krsna. This dialogue was, 
as it were, the germ from which the present didactic poem 
grew.* "This didactic poem was originally, by its very nature, 
a text of the Bhāgavatas, wherein the doctrine of bhakti in 
conjunction with the yoga doctrine of desireless action was 
taught on the foundation of the Samkhya. There is evidence 
from inscriptions that, as early as the beginning of the 2nd 
century B. C, the religion of the Bhāgavatas had found 
adherents even among the Greeks in Gandhāra,* It is perhaps 
not too bold to assume that the old Bhagavadgita was written at 


4 Hopkins, Great Epic, p. 371. 
+: ce scholars, too, tho reject Garbe's views, do not all believe ue unity 
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about this time as an Upanisad of the Bhāgavatas,* Its 
language, style and metre, too, prove the work to be one of 
the earlier parts of the Mahabharata. There are references 
to the Gīrā in later sections of the epic,? and the Anugītā 
(XIV, 16-51) is surely nothing but a late imitation and 
continuation of the Bhagavadgita, than which it contains a 
still greater variety of doctrines. 

The Bhagavadgītā was already known to the poet Bana 
(in the 7th century A.D.) as a portion of the Mahābhārata,” 
and side by side with the Upanisads and Vedānta-sūtras it 
formed one of the foundations of the philosophy of Sankara. 
Most likely it was already in the early centuries A.D. that it 
received its present form at the hands of orthodox Brahmans ; 
in this form it became and has remained until to-day the 
most popular religious book for all Hindus. The work owes 
this great popularity to the very circumstance that the most 
conflicting philosophical doctrines and religious views are 
united in it, so that adherents of all schools and sects could 
make use of it, and even to-day the strictest Brahman is just 
as much edified by it as the adherent of the Brahmo-Samaj 
and the believing theosophist under the leadership of Annie 
Besant. 

It is scarcely possible, however, that the Bhagavadgītā 
can have arisen from the start on the basis of syncretism, as 
the latter only made its appearance more and more in later 
times. It is certain that the old and authentic Gita was the 
work of a true and great poet. Itison the strength of its 
poetic value, the forcefulness of its language, the splendour 
of the images and metaphors, the breath of inspiration which 
pervades the poem, that it has made such a deep impression 
on impressionable minds of all ages; and I am convinced 
that the poetical beauties as well as the moral value of the 





A According to K. T. deg. BE., Vol. 8, P- 34) the GNA is ‘earlier than the 
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poem would find still greater appreciation, had the poem not 
been disfigured by additions and interpolations.1 

Another text-book of the Bhāgavatas is the Nārāyanīya 
(XII, 334-351); this is certainly a later work than the 
 Bhagavadgītā, but even this has been augmented by additions,? 
It is a work in true purana style, which teaches that perfec- 
tion can only be attained by bhakti and the grace of God, 
who appears here under the name of Nārāyaņa, Here, too, 
we find the Bhagavata religion and the philosophy of 
Samkhya and Yoga mingled with Vedānta ideas, The 
paradise of the pious devotees of Narayana, Svetadvipa or 
‘the white island’, is described in very fantastical fashion : 


The sage Narada desires to look upon the only god Narayana, 
whose faithful wershipper he is, in his original nature. He therefore raises 
himself aloft by the strength of yoga, and reaches the divine mountain 
Meru. Gazing thence to the north-west, he espies north of the ocean of 
milk the famous ‘white island’ lying 32,000 yojanas from Meru. On 
this island he sees **white men without sense organs, who take no nourish- 
ment, whose eyes do not blink, from whom a most pleasant scent emanates, 
who are free from all sin, at the sight of whom evil men are dazzled, whose 
bodies are of bone hard as diamond, who are indifferent both to honour 
and scorn, like unto the children of heaven in form, endowed with shining 
strength, with heads in the shape of sunshades. Their voice resembles the 
rushing of torrents of rain, they have four equal testicles, feet like lotus- 
leaves, sixty white teeth and eight fangs ; they lick their sun-like faces 
with their tongues, and are full of love for God."* 


^ 


It seems evident that the *white island' as well as the 
divine mountain Meru and the occan of milk, belongs to the 
province of mythology, and not to that of historical geography. 
A few scholars have, however, tried to identify the ocean of 
milk with Lake Issyk-Kul or Lake Balkhash, and the ‘white | 
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island’ with a land of ‘white men’ in the north, inhabited by 
Nestorian Christians,* so that we should have to assume that 
there was Christian influence in the Nārāyanīya. In my 
opinion, the description of Svetadvipa does not remind us of 
the Christian Eucharist, but of heavenly regions such as 
Vaikuntha, Goloka, Kailasa and the Sukhavati paradise of 
the Buddha Amitabha. 

Though Samkhya and Yoga stand in the foreground of 
most of the philosophical sections of the Mahabharata, we 
nevertheless find everywhere interpolated passages where the 
Vedanta is taught, and a few longer passages like the 
Sanatsujatiya (V, 41-46) have been inserted with an entirely 
Vedāntist teaching. However, as regards poetical value, 
there is none of the philosophical sections of the Mahabharata 
which could bear the least comparison with the Bhagavadgītā. 

On the other hand, many a precious gem of Indian 
poetry is to be found in those didactic pieces which deal with 
ethical questions, e.g., the oft-discussed question regarding 
the relationship of destiny and human action (karman), or 
contain general ethical doctrines—without regard to any 
particular philosophical or religious views. The following 
translations may serve at least as a small sample of the 
abundance of beauty and wisdom which lies hidden in these 
verses of the Mahābhārata : 


“The wound a foeman's trenchant steel 
Inflicts, in time again will heal ; 
The tree a woodman's axe o'erthrows 
Soon sprouts again, and freshly grows ; 
But never more those wounds are closed, 
Which harsh and cutting words have caused.” 


SUE J. Kennedy, JRAS., 1907, 481 f., R. Garbe, AR., 16, 1913, 516 f., and 
Indien das Christentum, Tübingen, 1914, pp. 192 ff., Grierson, ERE. II, p. 549. 
On the other hand, s. Winternitz, Oesterreich. Monalsschrift fur den Orient, 41, 1915, 
pp. 185 f., and H. Raychaudhuri, Early History of the Vaishnava Sect, pp. 79 tT. 
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“The gods ne club, like herdsmen, wield 
To guard the man they deign to shield : 
On those to whom they grace will show 
They understanding sound bestow ; 
But rob of sense and insight all 
Of whom their wrath decrees the fall. 
These wretched men,—their minds deranged,— 
See all they see distorted, changed ; 
For good to them as evil looms, 
And folly wisdom's form assumes.” 


“With meekness conquer wrath, and ill with ruth, 
By giving niggards vanquish, lies with truth.” 


“Reviling meet with patience ; ne'er 
To men malignant malice bear. 
Harsh tones and wratbful language greet 
With gentle speech and accents sweet. 
When struck return not thou the blow. 
Even gods their admiration shew 
Of men who thus entreat a foe.”’ 


“That foe repel not with a frown 
Who claims thy hospitable aid ; 
A tree refuses not its shade 
To him who comes to hew it down.” 


“Thou mark'st the faults of other men, 
Although as mustard seeds minute ; 
Thine own escape thy partial ken, 
Though each in size a Bilva fruit."'* 


“A man should do with all bis might 
The good his heart has once designed. 
Ne'er let him wrong with wrong requite, 
But be to others ever kind." 


«The good kind actions recollect, 
But base injurious deeds forget ; 
On doing good to others set, 
They never recompense expect.” 


A Matthew vii, 3 f. | à 
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“ 'Tis not for gain, for fame, from fear, 
That righteous men injustice shun, 
And virtuous men hold virtue dear ; 
An inward voice they seem to hear 
Which tells that duty must be done." 


'"Whene'er thy acts the source must be 
Of good or ill to other men, 
Deal thou with them in all things then 
As thou would'st have them deal with thee.'"* 


THE HARIVAMSA, AN APPENDIX TO THE MAHABHARATA 2 


What has been said in the preceding chapters must 
suffice to give an idea of the eighteen books (parvans) of the 
Mahābhārata. The Indians, however, regard also the 
Harivamía, a work which is in reality a Purāņa and is also 
occasionally called *Harivamša-Purāņa" as part of the 
Mahābhārata. Yet the book is not even by the Indians termed 
a nineteenth ‘Parvan’, but a Khila, i.e., a supplement or 
appendix to the Mahabharata. This ‘appendix’, it is true, is 
a work of 16,374 verses (Slokas), that is, longer than the Iliad 
and the Odyssey put together. But its literary value is by no 
means in direct proportion to its size. It is above all not a 
*poem', in no sense the work of any one poet, but a jumbled 
or quite loosely connected mass of texts—legends, myths and 
hymūs—serving for the glorification of the god Visnu. The 
Harivamša is not even the work of one compiler. The last 
third of it is surely only a later appendix to the appendix, 
and also in the remaining parts of the work many portions 
were probably inserted at quite different times. 

The connection of the Harivamía with the Mahābhārata 
itself is purely external and is limited essentially to the fact 
that the same Vaišampayana who is said to have recited the 
whole Mahābhārata to Janamejaya,” is also regarded as the 


` V, 33, 77, 80 f., 34, 41, ur. 196 7, V, 35, 1 XII, 146, 5, I, 74, 82, III, 206, 
IL 72, 7, XII, 158, 58, V, 38, 72 Boy" edition). ' translated by J. Muir, Afetrical 
eh ut fro Sanskrit Writers | pp. 93, $ 110, 85, 81 and 84. 
* Cf. A. Holtzmann, Das Mahabharata II, du and E. Bat Hopkins, 
Gleanings the Fi ša in eS Windisch, The Harivamfa has 
been tratstated into French by S. A. glois, Paris, 1034.35. and into. English by 
BM Nath Dutt, Calcutta, 1897. 


. See above, pp. 282 f. 
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reciter of the Harivamía. In connection with the frame story 
of the Mahābhārata, Saunaka, at the beginning of the 
appendix, requests Ugrašravas, after he has told him all the 
beautiful stories of the Bhāratas, to relate something about the 
Vrsnis and Andhakas—the families to which Krsna belongs. 
Thereupon Ugrasravas remarks that exactly the same request 
had been made by Janamejaya to Vaišampāyana after the 
recitation of the Mahābhārata, and the latter had then 
related all that which he himself was now going to repeat. 
Thus all that follows is placed in the mouth of Vais$ampayana. 
Besides this, in a few verses at the beginning and a complete 
lengthy song at the end of the appendix, the praise of the 
Mahābhārata including the Harivamša is sung in extravagant 
verses, and the religious merit acquired by the reciting and 
hearing ofthe whole poem is emphasized. This exhausts 
practically everything whereby the Harivamša itself shows 
its connection with the Mahābhārata. As far as the contents 
are concerned, the Harivamša has no more in common with 
the Mahābhārata than the Purànas; for many legends, in 
particular brahmanical legends and myths, which occur in 
the Mahābhārata, reappear in different versions in the 
Harivamša as well as in the Puranas. 

The Harivamía consists of three great sections, the first 
of which is entitled Harivamšaparvan. The title ‘Harivamsa’, 
i.e, ‘genealogy of Hari’, which was given to the whole 
appendix is in reality only applicable to this first book. It 
begins in the manner of the Puranas with a rather confused 
account of the Creation and all sorts of mythological narra- 
tives, thus of Dhruva, who became the Pole Star (62 ff.), of 
Daksa and his daughters, the female ancestors of the gods 
and demons (101 ff,), and others, The story of Vena, the 
Titan who was opposed to the Veda and to sacrifice, and his 
son Prthu, the first king of men, is narrated in detail.’ 
Numerous legends, for instance those of Visvamitra and — 
Vasistha (706 ff.) are worked into the genealogy of the solar 

zx 3 aiu Qe oL a MON nisat of io innumerable names of the god Vignu. 

^ Prikūpākkyāna, Adhy. 4-6— vss. 257-405. i 
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dynasty (545 fT.), i.e. of King Iksvaku and his descendants, 
who trace their origin back to the sun-god. Regardless of 
any connection with this genealogy there is then inserted a 
ritual portion about the fathers and the sacrificial service 
due to them,? Then follows (1312 ff.) the genealogy of the 
lunar dynasty, which spreng from Atri, the son of the moon- 
god (Soma). One of Soma's grandsons was the renowned 
Purüravas, whose love adventures with Urvašī are related in 
a very archaic form which rather closely approaches the 
Satapatha-Bráhmana.? Among the descendants of Purüravas 
are Nahusa and Yayāti, Yadu, the son of the latter, is the 
ancestor of the Yadavas, to whom Vasudeva belongs, as 
whose son Krsna the god Visnu is born on earth. After the 
genealogy of the human Krsna has thus been given, there 
follow a series of songs (2131 ff.) dealing entirely with the 
god Visnu and thus, to a certain extent, containing the divine 
previous history of Krsna. 

The second great section of the Harivamsa, entitled 
Visnuparvan,? deals almost exclusively with Krsna, the god 
Visnu become mortal. All the stories of the birth and child- 
hood, the heroic deeds and love adventures of the human, 
often all-too-human, cowherd-god, are related here at great 
length ; they are also related in greater or less detail in some 
of the Puranas, and have made the name Krsza one of the 
most familiar to every Hindu. While the best and wisest 
among the Visnu-worshippers honour Krsna above all as the 
herald of the pious doctrines of the Bhagavadgītā, it is the 
Krsna of the legends as they are related in the Harivamsa 
and in the Puránas, who is now honoured and worshipped as 
a lofty god, and now exalted as an ideal of the most perfect 
manhood, by the millions of Hindus of all classes throughout 
India till the present day. It is this god of the legends, and 
not the Krsna of the Mahabharata, the cunning friend of the 

` Pitrkalpa, ‘ancestral ritual’, Adhy. 16-24, vss. 835-1311. The story of Brahma- 
datta, who understands the languages of the animals, is inserted in Adhy. 21, 


vss. 1185 ff. ; this is translated and discussed by Th. Benfey in Orient und Occident, Vol. II, 
1862, pp. 133-171, and by Leumann, WZKM., 6, 1892, pp. 1 ff. 
* Adhy. 26—vss. 1363-1414, translated by K. Geldner in Wedische Studien I, 
p. 249 ff. Gf. above pp. 182 f. ; 
* Adhy. 57 ff. vss. 3180 IT. 
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Pandavas, of whom the Greek Megasthenes already talked as 
the “Indian Hercules'. In order to give at least an idea of 
these Krsna legends which are important alike in the history 
of literature and the history of religion, the contents of the 
second section of the Harivamša shall here be briefly sketched. 


In the town of Mathurā there reigned a bad king Kamsa. To him 
Narada announced that he would meet his death at the hands of the eighth 
son of Devaki, the sister of his father and the wife of Vasudeva. Then 
Kamsa determines to kill all Devak1's children. He has Devaki closely 
guarded by his servants, and six of her children are killed immediately 
after birth. The seventh child, that brother of Krsna who is later known 
as ‘Rama with the ploughshare', ‘Balarima’, or 'Baladeva', is rescued 
by Nidrā,* the goddess of sleep, by her transferring the boy, before he is 
born, from the womb of Devaki to that of Rohini, another wife of 
Vasudeva. The eighth son, however, and this was Krsņa, was exchanged 
by Vasudeva himself, immediately after birth, In order to rescue him from 
Kamsa, with the daughter of the cowherd Nanda and his wife Yasoda, 
who was born at the same time. So the little daughter of the latter is 
dashed against a rock by Kamsa, while Krsna is regarded as the son of a 
cowherd and grows up among the cowherds. Rama, too, is entrusted to 
the protection of the cowherd family by Vasudeva, and the two boys grow 
up together in the cowherds' station. Even as a suckling Krsna performs 
wondrous miracles. One day, when his foster-mother Yasodi, after having 
laid the sleeping child under a waggon, lets him wait too long for food, 
he begins to struggle impatlently with hands and feet and finally over- 
throws the heavy waggon with one foot. In mad merriment the boys 
Krsņa and Rāma later rush through forest and field, and make much 
trouble for the simple cowherd's wife. On one occasion she hardly knows 
what to do, so she ties a rope round little Krsga's body and fastens him 
tightly to a heavy mortar, saying angrily: “Now run, if thou canst." 
But the boy not only drags away the mortar with him, but as the mortar 
gets caught between two gigantic trees, he tears out the mighty trees by 
their roots. Horrified, the cowherds and the foster-mother see the boy 
sitting laughing between the branches of the trees, but he himself is 
uninjured. 

After seven years had elapsed, the boys grew tired of the cowherds’ 
station. So Krsna caused innumerable wolves to issue from his body, 
which frightened the cowherds so much that they decided to wander 
further. They wandered with their flocks to the Vradā-forest. Here 
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the boys now run happily through the forest. But one day Krsna strolls 
alone—now playing new singing, now whistling on a leaf, now blowing on 
the cowherd's flute—along the banks of the river Jumnā, and reaches the 
deep lake in which the snake-king Kaliya dwells, who, with his retinue, 
poisons the water of the Jumnā and makes the whole neighbourhood 
unsafe. With swift determination, Krspa plunges into the lake, in order 
to overcome the frightful dragon. Soon the five-headed, fire-breathing 
monster appears, and a host of snakes rush furiously upon the youthful 
hero, surrounding and biting him. But he soon frees himself, presses the 
heads of the monsteron the ground, and jumps with force on to the middle 
head, so that the dragon confesses himself conquered and retreats into the 
deep with the whole brood of snakes. 

Soon afterwards he also slays the demon Dhenuka, who, in the form 
of an ass, guards the mountain Govardhana, Another demon, the giant 
Pralamba, does not venture to tackle Krsma, but is slain by Rama, the 
brother of the latter. | 

In the autumn the cowherds, according to their custom, wish to 
arrange a great feast in honour of the rain god Indra. Krsna will have 
none of this worship of Indra. “We are cowherds who wander through 
the forests, who always live by the wealth of cows, the cows are out deity, 
the hills and forests" (3808). In such words he invites the cowherds to 
arrange a mountain-sacrifice instead of the Indra celebration, which the 
cowherds do. At this Indra is so enraged that he sends down a frightful 
storm. But Krsna lifts up the mountain Govardbana and holds it like an 
umbrella over the cowherds and their flocks, so that they are entirely 
sheltered. After seven days the storm ceases, Krsna restores the mountain 
to its place, and Indra humbly recognises in Krsna the exalted god Visnu. 

Then the cowherds praise and worship him as a god, but he smilingly 
declares that he only desires to be their relative ; the time will come later 
when they will recognise his true nature. And,asa cowherd among cow- 
herds, he lives in youthful happiness. He organises bull-fights and tour- 
naments with the strongest among the cowherds. On the lovely autumn 
nights, however, his heart rejoiced in the round dances,* which the 
beautiful cowherdesses, who are all enamoured of the hero-youth, perform 
in the moonlight, singing of his deeds and jestingly imitating his play, his 
merry glance, his gait, his dancing and his singing. 

Once, when Krsna was enjoying himself with the cowherdesses, 
Aris(a, a demon in the form of a bullock, appeared. Krsna tears out one 
of his horns and slays him with it. 


` These are the dances called Rava or Halllfa, accompanied by pantomimic repre- 
sentations, and which still to-day take place in some parts of India, and, for instance, in 
Kathiawad are still known by a name corresponding to the Sanskrit ‘Halliga’. (Cf. the 
Indian monthly magazine East and West, Vol. I, 748 f., May, 1902). 
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The fame of all the heroic deeds of Krsna reaches the ears of Kamsa 
and causes him anxiety. In order to get him out of the way, he sends for 
the two youthful heroes to come to Mathurā, where, at a festival, they are 
to fight with his best wrestlers. But no sooner has he arrived in the town 
than Krsna performs wonderful miracles and feats of strength. Thus he 
bends the king's great bow, which even the gods cannot bend, with such 
strength that, with a tremendous crash, it breaks in twain. Krspa pulls 
out the tusk of an elephant which Kamsa lets loose upon the youths, and 
kills the elephant with it. The two powerful champion wrestlers with 
whom Kamsa confronts the youths are also killed by them. Filled with 
rage, the king now commands that the cowherd-youths and all cowherds 
shall be driven out of his kingdom. Then Krsna springs like a lion upon 
Kamsa, drags him by his hair into the centre of the arena and kills him. 

After some time the two brothers go to Ujjein, in order to learn the 
art of archery from a famous teacher there. A son of this teacher has 
perished in the sea, and as his fee, he demands that Krsna shall bring him 
back this son. Then Krspa descends into the underworld, overcomes the 
god of death, Yama, and brings the boy back to his father. 

In order to avenge the death of Kamsa, his father-in-law Jarāsandha 
goes forth with many allied princes to fight against the Yādavas, besieges 
Mathurà, is repeatedly repulsed by Krsņa, but always renews his attacks, 
until at last he is compelled to retreat. These battles with Jarasandha are 
described in a long series of narratives. 

In the same way the following narrative of the rape of Rukmini is 
spun out.* King Bbigmaka of Vidarbha has promised his daughter 
Rukmiņī in marriage to king Šišupāla, and the wedding was about to be 
celebrated. Then Krsņa comes with his brother Rāma to the marriage- 
feast and kidnaps the bride. The deeply-offended princes pursue him, but 
are repulsed by Rama. Rukmin, the brother of the kidnapped girl, swears 
he will never return to his native town, unless he has killed Krsga and 
brought his sister back. A fierce fight takes place, in which Rukmin is 
defeated ; but in response to the entreaties of Rukmini Krsna grants him 
his life. In order not to break his oath, Rukmin founds a new town for 
himself. In Dvārakā the marriage of Krsna with Rukmiņī takes place, 
With her he begets ten sons, but later marries seven queens and sixteen 
thousand other wives, with whom he begets thousands of sons. Pradyumna, 
a son of Krsņa and Rukmiņī,* later marries a daughter of Rukmin, 
and their son Aniruddha marries afgrand-daughter of Rukmin. At the 
marriage of Aniruddha, Ráma and Rukmin guārrel over a game of dice, 


` Into the old legend, in which Krspa appears as hero later portions are here 
interpolated, in which he appears as god Visnu in his full divinity, 
* He is an incarnation of the god of love. 
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and the latter is slain by Rama. In connection with this there is a glori- 
fication of the deeds of Ràma.* | 

Then follows the story of the slaying of Naraka.” This Naraka 
is a demon, who has stolen the car-rings of Aditi, and also otherwise gives 
the gods much trouble: At the request of Indra Krsna fights against him 
and kills him. 

The next narrative? shows us Krsna in a battle against Indra. The 
seer Narada once brought Krsna a blossom from the heavenly tree 
Pārijāta, which Krsna gave to his beloved Rukmigl. Then Satyabhama, 
one of his other’ wives, grows terribly jealous, and sulks until Krsna 
promises to bring her the whole Pārijāta-tree from heaven. But as Indra 
will not willingly surrender the tree, Krsna challenges him to fight. This 
leads to a long and violent battle between the two gods, which, however, 1s 
finally settled peaceably by Aditi, the mother of gods. 

. There follows a rather extensive didactic portion,* only very slightly 
connected withthis long section, and really belonging to scientific eroticism, 
the Kāmašāstra. This is an instruction ( in the form of a conversation 
between the wives of Krsna and the wise Narada, who, however, refers to 
Uma, the wife of Siva, as his authority ) upon Punyakas and Vratakas, i.e., 
ceremonies, festivals and vows, by means of which a wife can make her 
body pleasing to her husband and assure herself of his favour, But as 
these ceremonies are efficacious only for virtuous wives, a few instructions 
upon the duties of wives (7754 ff.) are given at the beginning. 

The next section” again relates Krsņa's battles with the demons. 
The Asuras of the ‘six towns’ (Satpura) steal the daughters of the pious 
Brahmadatta. Kysna comes to his rescue and kills Nikumbha, the king 
of the Asuras, and restores the Brahman his daughters. 

Then follows an entirely Sivaite passage,* which has nothing to do 
with Krsya, and relates how the thousand-headed demon Andhaka is killed 
by Siva. 

The following section’ reverts to Krsna and relates another story of 
the killing of the Asura Nikumbha. The Yādavas, with Krsna and Rama 
at their head, undertake a pilgrimage to the sea to a sacred bathing-place 
in order to celebrate a great joyous festival there. Krsna with his sixteen 
thousand wives, Rama with his only wife Revati, and youths of the 
Yādavas with thousands of courtesans give themselves up to playing and 


Baladevamühütmyakathana, Adhy. 120 = vss. 6766-6786. 

3 — Narakavadha, Adhyāyas 121-123 = vss, 6787-6988. 

^ Parijataharana, Adhy. 124-140 = vss, 6989-7956. A hymn to Siva is inserted 
(Mahādevastavana), Adhy. 131 = vss. 7415-7455. 
Punyakavidhi, Adhy. 136-140 — vss. 7722-7956. 
Sa[puravadha, Adhy. 141-144 vss. 7957-8198. 
Andhakavadha, Adhy. 145 f. = vss. 8199-8300. 
as Bhünumatlbaraga, Adby. 147-149 = vss. 8301-8549. 
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singing, feasting and drinking, land all kinds of enjoyments in the water 
and on the sea-shore.* During these festivities the demon Nikumbha 
kidnaps Bhanumati, a daughter of the Yādava Bhanu. Krsņa's son 
Pradyumna pursues the Asura and brings the stolen one back, while Krsna 
himself kills Naraka. 

The following cantos? deal almost ERUR with Pradyumna, the 
son of Krsna. First the story of the marriage of Pradyumna with Prabha- 
vati, the daughter of the Asura Vajranabha, is related, in which the 
heavenly flamingoes intervene in bringing about the bond of love just as in 
the Nala-song flamingoes are the messengers of love between Nala and 
Damayanti. In order to win Prabbāvatī, Pradyumna, disguised as an 
actor, comes with a whole troupe of actors to the court of Vajranābha. 
Then all sorts of plays are performed? with which the Asuras are greatly 
charmed. But Pradyumna uses the lovely nights for secretly enjoying the 
pleasures of love with Prabhāvatī. Finally, Vajranābha hears of the 
love-intrigue, and, full of anger, he is about to have Pradyumna thrown 
into fetters. But the latter kills the warriors who rush towards him, and 
the Asura king himself. Thereupon he enters Dvārakā with his beloved 
one. 

The second narrative* treats of the youthful love of Pradyumna : 
how he is kidnapped by Asuras seven days after his birth and grows up in 
the house of the demon Šambara ; how Māyāvatī, the wife of the latter, 
burns with love for the beautiful youth and enlightens him on the fact that 
he is not her son, but the son of Krsna and Rukmiņī ; how Pradyumna 
then kills Sambara after a desperate fight* and finally, united with 
Māyāvatī, returns to his native town, where he is joyfully received by his 
parents. 

For no reason at all, the daily prayer of Rama, ° a litany consisting 
of an enumeration of divine beings, is inserted here, 


d 


1 The brilliant description of these voluptuous scenes fills two cantos (147 f.— 
8301-8470). . 

* Adhy. 150 ff.= vss. 8550 ff. Freely rendered into German in the beautiful poem 
‘Pradyumna’ by Schack, Stimmen vom Ganges, pp. 67 ff. 

* This (8672 ff.) is perhaps one of the oldest, certainly one of the most interesting 
- mentions of dramas and dramatic performances in Indian literature. Not only scenes 
from the life of Krspa are here produced, but dramatizations of the great epic Ramayana 
and of the story of Rsyašrūga (cf. above pp. 351 f.) are also expressly mentioned. 
Unfortunately the age of this piece called *Pradyumnottara", is quite uncertain. Gf. 
Sylvain Lévi, Le théütre indien, Paris, 1890, pp. 327 ff., and A. B. Keith, The Sanskrit 
Drama, Oxford 1924, pp. 28, 47 f. 

Sambaravadha, Adhy. 163-167 — vss. 9208-9487. 

* In this he is helped by Durgā, whom he invokes in a hymn (Pradyumna-krta 
Durgāstava, Adhy. 166 —9423-9430). 

* Baladevāknika, Adhy. 168— vss. 9488-9591. 
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After a few shorter pieces, legends and speeches in praise of Krsna, 
the book concludes with the story of the “battle of Bapga"* and the love 
affair of Aniruddha, the son of Pradyumna, with (sda, the daughter of the 
Asura-king Bana. The latter is a favourite of the god Siva. Krsna comes 
to the aid of Aniruddha, who is hard pressed by Bāņa ; and the fighting 
with Bāņa leads to a violent battle between Siva and Visņu, by which the 
whole world is seriously menaced. But Brahman comes to the aid of the 
earth and creates peace between the two gods, by declaring that Siva and 
Visgu are one, Here follows a hymn (stotra) glorifying these two as 
identical deities.* With the marriage of Aniruddha and Usa, which is 
celebrated with great magnificence in Dvāravatī, the book ends. 


The intermingling of stotras (hymns) as that of Visnu- 
Siva here, shows particularly to how great an extent the 
Harivamša is a collection of texts for religious purposes, and 
not an epic poem.* : 

But while in Book II there are still some remains of a 
Krsna epic which must certainly once have existed, Book III, 
called Bhavisyaparvan (11063 ff.), is only a loose collection of 
Purana texts. The title Bhavisyaparvan, i.e., ‘section of the 
future' refers only to the first cantos of this book, which 
contain prophecies regarding the coming ages of the world. 
Here is related the story of a horse-sacrifice which Janamejaya 
wished to offer; but Vyāsa foretells him that this sacrifice 
would not be successful, for the godless age of Kali will 
dawn, which will be followed only a long time later by the 
Krta-age of virtue and piety. This section* forms a complete 
whole and is even termed an independent poem. Then 
follow, without any connection, two different accounts of the 
Creation." A third section deals in great detail with the 


` Bāņayuddha, Adhy. 175-190 9806-11062. 


3 Hariharütmakastava, Adhy. 184 = vss. 10660-10697. This is one of the Jew places 
in Indian literature where there isa mention of Trimūrti. For Hari (Visnu) and Hara 
(Siva) are not only identical with cach other, but also with Brahman. 


* How largely the Harivamša is regarded as a religious book, is proved by the 
circumstance tbat it is the custom in the courts of justice in Nepal to place a copy of the 
Harivamsa on the head of the witness, if be is a Hindu, in the same way as the Koran is 
placed upon the head of à Mohammedan (A. Barth, Religions of India, p. 156 note). 


* Adhy. 191-196= vss. 11063-11278. The passage is commended, in 11270 fT., asa 


reat ornate poem (mahüküvyam). But verses 11082 ff. already say clearly that the 
 rianfa is concluded, and that the story of Janamejaya's horse-sacrifice only forms 
an 





bpendix to the Harivamfa, The subsequent sections are most probably only later 
additions. 


* Pauskaraprādurbkāva, Adhy. 197-222 = vss, 11279-12277. 
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incarnations of Visnu as a boar, a man-lion and dwarf. 
Next follows a section which, like the last one in Book II, 
pursues the tendency to harmonise Visnu- and Siva-worship. 
Alternately Visnu sings a hymn to Siva and Siva to Visnu.? 
The next passage again deals with a heroic deed of Krsna, 
namely the slaying of King Pauņdra, who rises up against 
Krsņa.* The last longer section of the Harivamía is the 
legend (upākhyāna) of the two Siva-worshippers Hamsa and 
Dimbhaka, who are humiliated by Krsna-Visnu.* 

There is appended yet another long canto which, in 
most extravagant fashion, tells of the merit of reading the 
Mahābhārata and the reward of heaven which awaits the 
reader, and further prescribes the presents which one should 
give to the readers (vacaka) after the close of every parvan, 
and finally ends with a song in praise of the Mahabharata 
as the most sacred and most exalted of all *text-books' 
(fastra).^ Above all, however, it is boasted that the work 
serves for the glorification of Visnu, for: *'In the Veda, in 
the Ramayana and in the sacred Bharata, O bravest of 
Bharata’s descendants, everywhere, at the beginning, at the 
end, and in the middle Hari is glorified.” ° 

Strange to say, after all the glorifications of Visnu, and 
after the actual conclusion of the book, there still follows a 
canto? in which the god Šiva comes into his own, and it is 
related how he destroyed the three castles (Tripura) of the 
demons. Yet even here a final verse in praise of the ‘great 
yogin' Visnu is added. 

The book finally concludes with a short summing-up 
of the contents of the Harivamía and an enumeration of the 
religious gains one Pedo by hearing this ‘Purana’. 


t Adhy. 223-263- vss. 12278-14390. Brahman begins a hymn to Visņu (Visņu- 
stotra) 12 ff. (Adhy. ary + te F rr o utters a hymn in prose to the *Great Spirit 
it ar 8. 14114 ff. (oy 

* Kailāsayātrā, Adhy. eet 14391-15031. Adhy. 278; Īšvarastuti, Adby. 
279 and ym Vigņustotra. 

akavadha, Adhy. 282-293— vss. 15032-15375. 

4 Hansadimbhakeptshyeaa, A dhy. 294-322= vss. 15376-16139. 

* Adhy. 323— vss. “apes dee salar aay The pas an of the 
parvans partly contains other names than our editions. The contents of this D. 295 Ux 
coincide hus vU songs of praise in Book I I of the Mahābhārata. pada f. 

erse 

7 Tripuravadha, Adhy. 324 = 16239-16324. 
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The fact that the Harivamša is absolutely and entirely a 
Purāņa is also shown by the numerous, often literally identi- 
cal, coincidences with passages in several of the most 
important Purānas,* Nevertheless, it was necessary to speak 
of the Harivamía here, and not only later in the chapter on 
the Purāņas, not only because this work is regarded by the 
Indians as belonging to the Mahābhārata, but also because 
this supplement and the way in which it is added to the epic 
is peculiarly adapted for throwing light on the history of the 
Mahabharata itself. We will now turn to this history. 


THE AGE AND HISTORY OF THE MAHABHARATA 


We have now given a survey of all that has come down 
to us as Mahabharata in manuscripts and editions, and are 
now faced with the question: How and when did this 
gigantic work originate ? 

Already in the short account of the contents of the 
actual heroic poem (pp. 288-330) the reader must have 
noticed a contradiction, which is still more noticeable in 
the reading of the Mahabharata itself. While the poem in 
its present form absolutely takes the part of the Pandavas, 
and describes the Pāndavas as not only brave beyond 
measure, but also as noble and good, and on the other hand, 
represents the Kauravas as treacherous and mischievous,— 
the poem, in remarkable self-contradiction, relates that all 
the heroes of the Kauravas fall through treachery or in 
unfair fight.* It is still more striking that all the treachery 
emanates from Arsna, that he is always the instigator of all 
the deceit and defends the conduct of the Pandavas. And 
this isthe same Krsna who in many parts of the Mahabharata 
and more especially in the Harivamsa, is praised and glorified 
as an incarnation of Visnu, the highest god, and as the ideal 
and prototype of every virtue, 


` Brahma-, Padma-, Vignu-, Bhūgavata-, and especially  Vayu-Pur&ga. The 

Garuda-Purāņa communicates the contents of the Mahābhārata and of the Haricarnta in 

extract. Sze A. Holtzmann, Das Mahābhārata, IV, pp. 32, 35, 37 ff., 40, 42 f., 47 ff., 56. 
* See above, pp. 317 f. 
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How can these remarkable contradictions be explained ? 
Upon this there can only be conjectures, First, there is 
probably justification for the supposition, although we have 
only the authority of the Mahābhārata itself for it, that a 
change of dynasty did actually once take place in the North- 
west of India as the result of a great war, and that these 
quasi-historical events form the foundation of the epic 
itself.» Starting out from this we can well imagine that the 
original heroic songs dealing with the fight between the 
hostile cousins,were sung among the bards who were still near 
Duryodhana himself or the house of the Kauravas, but that, 
in the course of time, as the rule of the victorious Pāndavas— 
was more and morc firmly established, these songs were 
transmitted to bards who were in the employ of the new 
ruling race. In the mouths of these bards those alterations 
were then undertaken which made the Pāndavas appear in a 
favourable light and the Kauravas in an unfavourable one, 
without its being possible to eradicate completely the origi- 
nal tendency of the songs. In our Mahābhārata the nucleus 
of the epic, the description of the great battle, is placed in 
the mouth of Sanjaya, the charioteer of Dhrtarāstra, that is, 
in the mouth of the bard of the Kauravas. It is precisely in 
these battle-scenes that the Kauravas appear in the most 
favourable light. The whole Mahābhārata, on the other 
hand, is recited, according to the frame-story contained in 
Book I, by Vyāsa's pupil, Vaisampayana at thc snake- 
sacrifice of Janamejaya. This Janamejaya, however, is 
regarded as a descendant of the Pandava Arjuna, which 
agrees well with the fact that, in the Mahabharata as awhole, 
the Pandavas are preferred to the Kauravas.* 


` Even those who find a mythological nucleus in the legend underlying the e ic, 
admit that there are also historical elements in it. LESS A. Des Uber das Verhii (nis 
des  imythischen Elementes zu der historischen di: tā + Mg Mahābhārata. (‘Abhand- 
lungen der k. bóhmischen Ges d. Wissensch'. VI pe cague, 1884. Pargiter and 
Grierson (JRAS., 1908, pp. 309 ff., 602 ff.) have apo the opinion that, underlyin 
the war between the Kauravas and the P there may be the historical fact o 


a battle of nations (a Ape La nations o Madhyadefa Aaaa at de pin of 
ame t between arr 
EO) eu tho oth i AE that D any justification of this historical 












party on the other. I do not consider that there is 
F r Hopkins, Cambridge History 1, p. 275. 
ni dene ti SPORTS was a systematic re i$ the view 
Holtzmann), ‘but bat the ancien were sees J, v. mNcaelehn (O o, ee aas 1) 
refutes this theory by US that t epic took no stock wha tsoever o 
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As regards Krsna, the race of the Yādavas to which he 
belongs, is described in several places in the Mahabharata as a 
cowherd-tribe of rough manners, and he himself is repeatedly 
scorned by hostile heroes as 'cowherd' and ‘slave’. In the 
ancient heroic poem, he was certainly nothing more than a 
prominent leader of that cowherd-tribe and had nothing 
divine about him. Even behind the Krsna-legends of the 
Harivamša there seems to be a foundation of older legends, 
in which Krsna was not yet a god, but the hero of a rough 
tribe of cowherds, It is difficult to believe that Krsna, the 
friend and counsellor ofthe Pandavas, Krsna, the herald of 
the doctrines of the Bhagavadgita, Krsna, the youthful hero 
and demon-slayer, Krma, the favourite and lover of the 
cowherdesses, and finally Kr;za, the incarnation of the 
exalted god Visnu, can be one and the same person. It is 
far more likely that there were two or several traditional 
Krsnas, who were merged into ore deity at a later time. 
Krsna, the son of Devaki, is mentioned in the Chandogya- 
Upanisad (III, 17) as a pupil of Ghora Āngirasa, who 
expounds doctrines which at least in a few points coincide 
with those of the Bhagavadgita. For this reason we can 
scarcely separate this old sage of the time of the Upanisads 
from the Krsna of the Bhagavadgītā.* It is possible that this 
Krsna was the founder ofthe Bhāgavata religion, and that 
like so many other founders of religions in India, he was 
made into an incarnation of thc god  worshipped by his 
adherents.? It is possible, moreover, that Krsna did not 
figure at all in the original epic, and was introduced only 


moral point of view, that it portrayed both parties in almost equal light and shade, and 
that it merely rejoiced in the actual display ofstreogth. A similar view is taken by 
Oldenberg (Das Mahabharata, pp. 35 ff.) who, like Hopkins (Cambridge History I, 265) 
believes that the moral reflections cast on the conduct of the Pandavas belong to a more 
modern age, “when a finer morality had begun to temper the crude royal and military 
spirit." Hertel (WZKM., 24, 1910, 421) seeks to explain the contradiction of the 
treacherous behaviour of the Pāņdavas and the poet's siding with them, by saying that 
the Mahübhdrata has the character of a nītišāstra and that, according to the rules of 
olitics, the king is justified in or even in duty bound to the utilisation of cunning. 
se scholars, however, forget that the speeches in which the Pandavas’ manner of fight- 
ing is condemned as dishonourable, do not belong to the didactic additions to the epic, 
but are interwoven with the description of the fight itself, and do not in the least bear 
the stamp of later additions. 


| Of. H. Raychaudhuri, Early History of the Vaishnava Sect., pp. 23, 30 f., 48 ff. 
* This view is advocated especially by Garbe, Die Bhagavadgltā, 2nd Ed., 
pp. 27 ff. 
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later, perhaps with the express intention of justifying the 
actions of the Pandavas, which were shady from the moral 
point of view, by representing them as inspired by the ‘god’ 
Krsna. Much as has been written on the problem of 
Krsna, we must admit, nevertheless, that no satisfactory 
solution has been found.? In any case, it is a far cry from 
Krsna the friend of the Pāndavas, to the Krsna of the 
Harivamśa and the exalted god Visnu. 

The political and religious development which is reflected 
in those songs of the Mahābhārata which refer to the 
great fight—the passing of the supremacy from the Kauravas 
to the Pāndavas, and the deification of Krsna—thus already 
presupposes a long period of time, and it is unthinkable that 
even these songs only, which form the nucleus of the. work, 
should originate with one single poet. Such an assumption 
becomes still more impossible if we consider the countless 
contradictions which occur in the details of the principal 
narrative. I will recall only the narratives of the marriage 
of the Pāndavas (see above, pp. 294 f.) and the adventures 
of Arjuna (p. 297), In Book IV we find a duplicate of the 
whole battle in the Kuru-field : Bhisma and all the other 
heroes of the Kauravas are put to flight by Arjuna almost in 
no time ; which does not fit in well with the fact that later 
on it is only possible to overcome the Kauravas in eighteen 
days, and then only by the employment of guile on the part 
of the Pāndavas. There can scarcely be any doubt that the 
whole of Book IV (Virataparvan) is a later production? than 


Thus Oldenberg, Das Mahābhārata, pp. 37, 43. Cf. also Jacobi, ERE., VII, 
195 E and Sir Charles Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism (London, 1921), II, 154, who 
emphasizes the point that Krsna is na so essentially important in the ‘story ‘of the 
ci are sata ama pa bat of t. Rümüyaga. It seems to me, however, that the 
warrior Krsna god Krsna too closely bound up with the main narrative for 
the cpic to be der Rn ni m entirely pe. Šās him. 


.* Of. Holtzmann, Das Mahābhārata I, cles fT. ; A. Weber, lw. genos 

e€ ('Sonderabdruck' aus 'Deutsche R Ds RP: cdgviek, 

(BRAS, 23, 1910, pp. 115 et B. Keith ERE. n 9 xobi, ERE VIL 93 fi. 
 Streitberg-Festgabe, p. 108 ; , 1915 » ; Bhandarkar 

| C "Tou Pe E is 18 T and passim ; 
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the magnificent battle-descriptions in the following books, 
But even in those books which, unguestionably contain the 
oldest parts of the epic, there are constantly to be found 
contradictions which cannot possibly be explained by the 
‘ingenious carelessness’ of any one poet.* Beside the most 
splendid descriptions full of raciness and vigour, there are 
also to be found long songs, in which the description of the 
eighteen-day battle is spun out as long as possible with dull 
monotony and continual repetitions. 

Thus even what we can term the ‘actual epic’, as it has 
come down to us, is certainly not the work of one poet. 
Even this ‘nucleus’ of the Mahabharata is no longer the old 
heroic poem ; but the latter is contained in it, in a much 
diluted condition. 

We have now seen that around this nucleus an enormous 
mass of the most miscellaneous poems has accumulated ; 
heroic songs from various cycles of legends, brahmanical 
myths and legend poetry, ascetic poetry and didactic poems 
of all kinds from the simplest moral maxims to extensive 
philosophical poems, formal law-books and complete 
Purānas. Though J. Dahlmann has applied an enormous 
amount of erudition in an attempt to prove that the Maha- 
bhārata is one unified work which was composed by one 
poet in pre-Buddhist times both as an epic and a law-book,? 
only few scholars agree with him. Sylvain Lévi, too, 
has recently attempted to explain the Mahabharata as "ta 
deliberate composition organically and artistically spread 
around a central fact and inspired by a dominant sentiment 


` Gf. above, notes on pp. 317, 318 f. ; 321, 326 f. 


* In bis book Das Mahübhürata als Epos und Rechtsbuch (Berlin, 1895) (s. above. 

. 276 note 1). Dahlmann, it is truc, only speaks of » ‘unified diaskeuasis’ but yet 
he ascribes to ‘diaskeuast’ an activity which could certainly stamp him as a poet; 
and in conclusion (p. 302) he speaks of the Mahābhārata as the work of ‘one single poetical 
creative genius’. In bis book Genesis des Mahābhārata (Berlin, 1899) he says directly : 
“The poct was a diaskewast, the diaskeuast a poct.” It is noteworthy that even such a 
rather orthodox Indian as C. V. Vaidya (The Mahābhārata : A Criticism, Bombay, 1905), 
who s with reverence of Vyāsa, the contemporary of Krsna, as the ‘poct’ of the 
MahabAnrate (whom he places above Homer, Milton and Shakespearc) and in all 
earnestness computes that Vyasa and Krpa ht have lived at the time of the Makā- 
bhürata war about 3101 B.C., yet frankly admits that the Mahübhürata in its present form 
is the ex on of an originally much smaller work and contains numerous additions and 


* Bhandarkar Com, Vol., pp. 99 ff. (English in Ann. Bh, Inst, I, 1, 13 ff.). 
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which penetrates and permeates it.” He compares the 
Mahabharata with the Vinaya, the code of discipline of the 
Mūla-Sarvāstivādin Buddhists, and is of opinion that the 
whole great epic “with all its exaggerations and episodes, 
with all its varied and luxuriant mass of detail" is based on 
nothing but “a code of Ksatriya discipline as practised by the 
Bhagavatas”. Of course, if we take it that the nucleus of 
the epic is to be found in the Bhagavadgita, Narayaniya and 
Harivamša, such a point of view is justifiable. If. however, 
as I myself believe, the real nucleus of the Mahabharata is 
a heroic poem of the conflict between the Kauravas and the 
Pandavas, Lévi's interpretation is just as impossible as that 
of Dahlmann. Those scholars who see in the Mahābhārata 
a ‘scripture of the warrior caste’! forget that the Maha- 
bhārata as we have it in our present-day text contains much 
which would be quite out of place in a work intended 
for warriors, The ascetic morality of ahimsa which is 
preached in so many passages in the didactic sections, of the 
love towards all creatures and complete resignation, is just 
as incompatible with the very sensual pleasures promised 
to the warrior in Indra's heaven, as with the eating of meat 
and the drinking of strong drinks in which the heroes and 
even their wives indulge, in many a vivid description of the 
warriors' life in the actual epic.* Anyone who has really 
read the whole of the Mahābhārata and not only the most 
magnificent portions of it, is bound to admit that our 
present-day text of the epic contains not only much that is 
diverse in content, but also much that is diverse in value. In 
truth, he who would believe with the orthodox Hindus and 
the above-mentioned Westernscholars, that our Mahābhārata, 
in its present form, is the work of one single man, would be 
forced to the conclusion that this man was, at one and the 
same time, a great poet and a wretched scribbler, a sage and 
an idiot, a talented artist and a ridiculous pedant—apart 
from the fact that this marvellous person must have known 


Zu" Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism I, pp. xc f. Of. also Hopkins in Cambridge 
History Y, p. 250. | as 
* See Hopkins, Great Epic, pp. 373, 370 ff, 
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and confessed the most antagonistic religious views, and the 
most contradictory philosophical doctrines.? 

With regard to language, style and metre, too, the vari- 
ous parts of the Mahabharata show absolutely no uniformity. 
It is in only quite a general sense that one can speak of *epic 
Sanskrit as the language of the popular epics,* In reality 
the language of the epic is in some parts more archaic, i.e., 
more closely related to the Ancient Indian of the Vedic prose 
works, than in other parts. And beside linguistic phenomena 
which recall the Pali, and which can be called popular, there 
are others which one is compelled to call solecisms, such as 
are often committed by uneducated and inferior authors like 
the Purāņa composers. The style, too, can only in a general 
sense be said to be far removed from the so-called ‘Kavya 
style’ i.e. the style of the later ornate poetry, which is 
characterised by the excessive use of embellishments 
(Alamkāras). However, there is no lack of passages in the 
Mahābhārata which remind us of this Kāvya style.* Beside 
these, we also find portions which retain the naive style of 
the old Itihāsas, as they are related in the Brāhmanas and 
Upanisads, while again in numerous other portions the most 
negligent Purāna style prevails. As regards the metre,* the 
loka which originated in the old Anustubh is certainly the 
metre par excellence. But there are earlier and later forms 
ofthis Sloka, which are all represented in the Mahābhārata. 
Moreover, our epic also contains old prose passages, in which 
the prose is occasionally rhythmical, and sometimes alternates 
with verses,^ Also of the Tristubh metre which is often used 


' Oldenberg (Das Mañabharata, p. 32) calls ita ‘scientific monstrosity’ to suppose 
that = Pare go was a unified composition. 


pic lan € is treated d | Egg =. aeg e= ma pp. 112 ff. Cf. also 
above, techs s n Pd Rt The Great pos , Mahābhārata als Ej 
buch, pp. 5 ; Je Wackernage A indice Gr P I, + pE xliv ff. ; W. 
Kirfel "M be zur Geschichte der minalkomposition in dem Upanis und im Epos, 
Boum 1908; ceith, JRAS,, 1906, pp. err Oldenberg, loc. cit., pp. STE 145 ff. 
. Cf. above, A 320. thesc passages arc not numerous, at all events not 
rpg rk e ic 


s See Ho on oe 191 ff. ; Zubat ZDMG. 43, - 1000. , PP- 619 f. ; 
pa xs 37 ; acobi in ^o d ae imr dg 50 ff. ; Oldenbe rg, loc. cit., 






g. | , Great Ep PM um The view taken by Oldenberg xv stg Mahā- 
hrala, p. 2 ff. and elsewhere) tha t these prose-poetry passages are the portions 
of the Me , is quite wrong in my opinion. 
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in the Mahābhārata, though the Šloka is about twenty times 
as frequent as the Tristubh, we find the ancient form, still 
similar to the Vedic form, as well as later forms ; and even 
the elaborate metres of classical Sanskrit poetry are already 
to be found in certain parts of the Mahābhārata. 

Lastly, we must not forget that the opening sections of 
the Mahābhārata themselves give clear indications that the 
epic had not always its present form and extent. Even the 
tables of contents which we find in the first two adhydyas, 
are not always in agreement with our text. 1 

Thus everything indicates that the Mahābhārata is not 
the work of one single author or of one time, but consists of 
earlier and later portions which belong to different centuries. 
Contents and form alike confirm the fact that some parts of 
the Mahabharata reach back to the times of the Veda, while 
others must be synchronous with the late productions of the 
Purāna literature. 

Now it has been assumed, especially by A. Holtzmann, 
that an ancient heroic poem of the Kauravas existed, which 
was the “original Mahābhārata, that this later underwent a 
‘revision with a tendency’ in favour of the Pāndavas ; and 
that it was then on several consecutive occasions — first by 
Buddhists, then by Brahmans—‘revised with a tendency'. 
The ‘second Pūrāņa-like revision’ must have taken place, 
according to Holtzmann, about 900-1100 A.D., “after which 
followed, a few centuries later, the definite establishment and 
cempletion of the text”,* 

It is important to state at once that this last supposition, 
according to which the Mahābhārata received its present form 
only in the 15th or 16th century, is absolutely false, For it 
is proved by literary and inscriptional evidence,? that already 


* Sec above, p. 237; V. V. Iyer. Notes of a Study of the Preliminary Chapters o 


akābkārata, pp. 7 ff. and passim ; Olden lee, cit., pp. 33 ff. hoo h the 
ei d into 18 vc ig is traditional, it is not certain t the division was original Y, De 
same as WC find it in our text at the present day. Alber mentions other ti 
18 18 g spam s, E. Sachau, Alberuni's India, I, pp. 132 f. ' Southern Indian MSS sod 






ena translation also bave other titles. Gf. also Brockhaus, ZDMG,, 6, 1862 


° Holtzmann, Das Mahābhārata, 1, 194, 


s G, Bhandarkar, JBRAS., 10, 18712, i, y ms ET SDE., 
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about 500 A.D. the Mahābhārata was no longer an actual 
epic, but a sacred text-book and religious discourse, and was, 
on the whole, not essentially different, in extent and contents, 
from the work as we have it at present. The philosopher 
Kumarila (about 700 A.D.) quotes numerous passages from 
almost all the books of the Mahābhārata, which to him was 
a great smrti expounded by Vyāsa.* The poets Subandhu 
and Bana (about 600-650 A.D.) knew the Mahabharata chiefly 
as a poem, indeed Bana considered it as the culmination of 
all poetry? In his romance ‘Kadambari’, however, the 
latter also relates that the Queen Vilāsavatī was present at a 
recitation of the Mahabharata on the occasion of a festival in 
a temple at Ujjein. Such public readings of the Mahabharata 
still at the present day take place in India in temples on 
festive occasions—and naturally not only for entertainment, 
but also for edification and religious imstruction.* As early 
as about 600 A.D. an inscription from Cambodia testifies to 
similar public readings of the Mahabharata, and this by 
utilising manuscripts, presented expressly for this purpose in 
this distant Indian colony in Further India. Finally, we 
also possess deeds of land grants from the 5th and 6th 
centuries, in which the sections of Book XIII ( see above, 
p. 373), dealing with the morality of giving (dānadharma) 
are quoted as sacred texts ; and in one inscription of this 
kind the Mahābhārata is already called the ‘collection of a 
hundred thousand verses’, The number of a hundred 
thousand verses, however, is not even approached, unless 
Books XII and XIII and even part of the Harivamía are 
included.* But if the Mahabharata already in the 5th cen- 


1 See Bübler, loc. cil., pp. 5 ff. 


* Hargacarita, introductory verses 4-10. But from this passage it docs not follow, 
as Peterson (Küdambarl, Koris p. 68) thinks, that in Boe: time the Mahābkārata 
‘was as yet comparatively a fresh wonder in the world", but rather that its fame had 
already ‘penetrated the three worlds’, as Bina himself says. On the Mahābhārata in 
the works of Subandhu and Bana s. W. Cartellieri, WZKM., 13, 1899, 57 ff. 
.. * In another place in the A@damberl (ed. Peterson, p. 209) we read that 
ru regal listens to a recitation of o Me EN MM; ace y ie ir reciting it 'in a 
c ng voice', whilst a pair o innaras seated behind her accompany the 
Scitation on the flute. pany 
* In the Mahābhārata itself there is already mention made of its ‘hundred 
thousand’ verses (I, 1, 107; XII, 343, 11 ; of. above, p. 285 and Hopkins, loc. eit., p. 9), 
The 18 books of the Mahābhārata have, in the tta edition, 90,092 verses, of Eh 
13,935 fall to the share of Book XII and 7,759 to Book XIII. With the whole Ffarivamša 
the number of verses is 100,400, If the Bhavigyaparvan (s. above, p. 397) is omitted, 
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tury received its unquestionably latest sections such as Book 
XIII and the Harivamsa,) if it was at that time already a 
religious text-book and discourse, and if, a hundred years 
later, manuscripts of the Mahābhārata had already reached 
Further India and were read in temples there, then we are 
justified in concluding that at least one or two centuries 
earlier, that is, in the 3rd or 4th century A.D., it must already 
have received that form which it still has to-day. On the 
other hand,? however, it can only have received this form 
after the origin and spread of Buddhism, to which it contains 
many references, indeed, only after Alexander's invasion of 
India, as the Yavanas, i.e., the Greeks (Ionians), are 
frequently mentioned. According to this the Mahabharata 
cannot have received its present form earlier than the 4th 
century B.C. and not later than the 4th century A.D.? 


there remain 101,154 verses, which number best agrees with the round number of ta 
hundred thousand’. But the different recensions of the Mahābhārata. which often differ 
from each other in that the one recension omits a number of verses which arc included in 
another, but, on the other hand, in another place inserts just as many verses which are 
missing in the latter, prove that the contents of the Mahābhārata could vary without the 


extent being changed, 
` We cannot form any definite conclusion as to the date of the Farivamša (‘about 


the third century of the Christian cra’, R. G. Bhandarkar, Vaisnavism, ctc., p. 36) on the 
basis of the occurrence of the word dindra- denarius. We may assume, however, 
that this appendix to the Mahābhārata did not come into existence very long before the 
4th century A.D. ; for though Roman gold coins were known in India as early as in the 
Ist century A.D. (s, E. J. Rapson, Indian Coins, ‘Grundriss’ IT, 3 B., pp. 4, 17 ff., 25, 
35; R. Sewell, JRAS,, 1904, 591 fL), the Indian word dinüra is only traceable from 
400 A.D. onwards in Gupta inscriptions (Sewell, loc. cit., p. 616), Cf. B. C. Mazumdar, 
JRAS., 1907, pp. 408 f. ; A. B. Keith, JRAS., 1907, pp. 681 ff. ; 1915, pp. 504 f. If the 
Buddhist poet A$vaghosa should really be the author ofthe Vajrasüci which is ascribed 
to him, the arisamifa would already have been a part of the Mahübhàüraía in the 2nd 
century A.D., for two verses from the ffarivamša (1292 f.) are quoted in the Vajrasiici 
3 (s. Weber, Indiache Streifen I, p. 189) with the words “for it is written in the Bharata’. 

* See Hopkins, Great Epic, pp. 391 ff, If Dio Chrysostomos” statement that even 
the Indians sang Homer's poems and that they were well acquainted with the sufferings 
of Priam, etc., alluded to the Mahābhārata (as is the view of A. Weber, Ind. Stud. II, 
161 ff.; Holtzmann, Das Mahābhārata IV, 163; Pischel, KG., 195; H. G, Rawlinson, 
Intercourse between India and the Western World, Cambridge, 1916, pp. 140 f., 171), then 
this statement would constitute our earliest external evidence of the existence of the 
Mahübhürata in the Ist century A.D. It is possible, however, (in fact, according to Jacobi 
in Festschrift Wackernagel, pp. 129 f., probable), that Dio's statement, which was repeated 
by Aelian, refers to an actual Indian translation of Homer. On various Greek words in 
the Mahabharata s. Hopkins, loc cit., p. 372 ; Rawlinson, lec cit., p. 172 note. 
| * Hopkins, Epic Mythology ( "Grundriss' IIT, 1 B 1915, p. 1) considered, 300-100 
B.C. to be the probable date of the Mahabharata, but in Cambridge History I, p. 258, he 
also gives the limits 4th century B,C. to 4th century A.D. S, Lévi (JA. s. ll, t. V, 1916, 
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Therefore, a great re-modelling of the Mahabharata, or 
even the addition only of one of the great Books, cannot 
have taken place after the 4th century A.D. In fact, I 
cannot consider the hypothesis of one or indeed several 
remodellings to be either at all necessary or probable,* As 
in later periods the copyists deal rather arbitrarily with their 
text, so, in more ancient times, the rhapsodists, among whom 
the heroic songs must have been transmitted orally during 
centuries, probably took every possible liberty in the presen- 
tation of their songs : they lengthened scenes which pleased 
their audiences, and abridged others which made less 
impression. But the greatest alterations, by means of which 
the ancient heroic poem gradually became a compilation, 
which offered ‘much’ and therefore offered ‘everyone some- 
thing’, can probably be explained by the fact that the 
transmission and preservation of the ancient heroic songs 
passed from the original singers to other classes, that the 
songs*themselves were transplanted to other regions, and 
adapted to other times and a changing public, Already in 
very early times, as we have seen, the songs must have passed 
from the bards who were connected with the race of the 
Kurus to such as had relations with the race of the Pandavas. 
They spread from such districts where the Visnu-cult 
prevailed to those where Siva was worshipped as the highest 
god. The phases, too, through which the Krsna-cult passed, 
left their traces in the epic poetry. As with other peoples, 
so with the Indians a time must have come when the creative 
poetic genius no longer manifested itselfin works of heroic 
poetry, which latter ceased to be living poetry, and when 
only the ancient songs were still sung by the bards.? The 
old heroic time, too, came to an end, the time when the 
bards went forth into battle with the warriors as charioteers, 
so that after the victory was achieved, perhaps at a great 


the t between the geography the Buddhist 
122) cart with Hom. of the eera that the latter received its £ final redaction in 
the first or four centuries A.D. 
` 


that does not pre rate parts, as for example, the Virāļa-parvan, 
have EUM, ade remodelled. ns in the JAOS., 24, 1903, p. 54. 


* Cf. H. Jacobi in GGA. 1 1892, p. 632, 
52—0.P.221 
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sacrificial feast, they could sing of the glorious deeds of the 
heroes. The epigones of these bards were an inferior class 
of literary men—the same who also devoted themselves to 
the handing down of the Puranas. These people were 
probably neither proper warriors nor proper Brahmans ; it 
is not for nothing that the law-books describe the Sütas as 
bastards, who were said to be descended from the intermarri- 
age of warriors with Brahman women or of Brahmans with 
Ksatriya women. "This very thing constitutes the peculiarity 
of the Mahabharata in its present form: it is neither proper 
warrior-poetry nor proper religious poetry ; it is no longer 
an epic, but not yet a real Purāna. 

| The Mahābhārata may not have received a final form of 
some kind until after centuries of oral tradition it was first 
written down. Probably only Brahmans, Pandits, participated 
in this editing and writing-down. D, however, we have come 
to the conclusion that the Mahabharata, even in the 4th century 
A.D. or still earlier, was not essentially different, on the whole, 
in extent and contents, from the work as we haveit now, 
then the words ‘on the whole’ and ‘not essentially’ must be 
very strongly emphasized. For additions and alterations, 
and, in fact, additions not only of single verses, but also of 
whole songs ( such as hymns to Durga and so on ) have been 
made even during later centuries," and a critically established 
text of the Mahabharata does not exist at all. 

When we speak of the "Mahābhārata", we usually mean 
the text as we have it in the two standard editions which 
were published in India and were arranged by Indian 
pandits, viz., the ‘Calcutta Edition’ of 1834-1839? and the 
‘Bombay Edition’ with Nilakantha's commentary.? These two 


» R. G. Bhandarkar (JBRAS., 20, 1900, p. 402) points out that interpolations 
were made in the Anu£üsanaparvan as late as at the Gupta period. 


2 This edition was begun PY the Committee of Public Education and completed 
under the auspices of the Asiatic ety Of Bengal, and contains also the text of the 
eae 


red in several editions since 1862. See Holtzmann, Das Mahabharata, 

m, pp. 2 tn $ 31 105 this and other Indian editions. The edition by Pratapa Chan dra 
Roy (Calcu 1882 ff.) is very handy, but is unfortunately spoiled by misprints. This 
edition is ` “work | of truc Indian piety and charity: it was by the aid of 


printed 
collections organised by the editor, for the purpose of ree distribution, and 10,000 copies 
were given away gratis. 
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editions differ but slightly, and may be regarded as good 

representatives of the text as commented by Nilakangha.* 

The Bengali and especially the Southern Indian manuscripts, 

however, often deviate from the latter text.* A critical 
edition of the Mahabharata made on the basis of all the 
various classes of manuscripts from all parts of India is one 

of the greatest desiderata of Indology, and we hope that this 
need may be supplied in the near future.* Not untH the 
publication of a critical edition of this nature will it be 
possible to sift out many a passage at present ineluded in our 
texts of the Mahabharata as being certainly or at least very 
probably interpolations. Moreover, apart from the manus- 
cripts, it will be possible to distinguish with some degree of 
certainty between what is authentic and what is spurious,* 
For this purpose the older translations in the vernaculars, as 


| WNilakantha, one of the latest commentators, worked on a text which already 
contained a strong admixture of interpolations (s. Utgikar, Virāfaparvan, pp. xii f.). 
Arjunāmišra is carlicr than Nilakantha, and the commentary Visamapadavivaraga is 
still carlier. Editions of the Virdtaparvan and Udyogaparvan with several commentaries 
have been published in Bombay, at the Gujarati Printing Press, 1945 and 1920. 

! Bengali MSS., though not only Bengali ones, were used for thc “Burdwan 
Edition’. On the Southern Indian MSS., «f. M. Winternitz, Ind. Ant., 27, 1898, 67 f., 
92 f., 122 ff. and H. Lūders, Uber die Grantharecension des Mahübhürata, AGGW., 1901. 
Southern Indian MSS. were utilised for the ‘Kumbhakonam Edition"; this is by no 
means a critical edition of the Southern recension, but a mixed recension, containing the 
interpolations of the Northern as well as the Southern MSS. In the Sabhüparvan of the 
Southern recension there is a long inserted passage about Krsņa, a kind of Krspa-epic, 
in which Hopkins (Festschrift Windisch, pp. 72 IT. «f. Cambridge History I, p. 255) has 
traced many literal points of agreement with the Harivanisa. 

* The preparation of a critical edition of the Afahübhürata was agreed upon in 1905 
by the International Association of Academies (cf. ‘Almanach der Wiener Akademie" 54, 
1904, 248 f., 267 M., 55, 1905, 238 ff. ), but the preliminary work which had coe been 
begun, was interrupted by the world war. A critical edition of the Mahābhārata is now 
in course of preparation by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona; s. A 
prospectus of a New and Critical Edition of the Mahābhārata undertaken by the Institute 
under the auspices of Shrimant Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi, B.A., Chief of Aundh, 1919 
R. Zimmermann and C. V. Vaidya in JBRAS., 25, 1920, pp. 358 (T. ; N. B. Utgikar in 
Ann. Bh. Inst. II, 2, 1921, pp. 155 ff. ; and the Virátaparvan of the Mahābhārata edited 
from original MSS. as a tentative work......... Poona, 1923; M. Winternitz, Ana. Bh. 
Inst. 1V, 2, 1923, pp. 145 ff. ; V. 1, 1924, pp. 19 IT. 

4 Even now we can say with certainty, on the basis of the MSS.» that, for instancs*. 
the story of Gaņeša, who writes down the Mahdbhdreta, in the Adiparvan 1 ( s. M; 


Winternitz, JRAS., 1898, pp. 380 ff. and «f. V. V. Iyer, Preliminary Chapters of the 
ak = 3 f, 97 ff., 340 A and the Durgastotra in the Virátaparvan 6 


Mahabharata, pp. | i 
(s. Utgikar, The Virütaparvan Ed., p. x are interpolations, 

* See above, notes to pp. 246 f., 266, 267, 270, 275 f., 280, 300 ff. and A. Ludwig 
on interpolations LTA the Rájasüya and Jarāsandha Parvans (Matābh. II, 12 ff.) in OC xm, 
Paris, 1, pp. . 
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well as the Javanese and Persian translations of the Maha- 
bhārata will have to be taken into account.? 

As long ās there is no such critical edition of the text of 
the Mahābhāraja available, the date of each section, nay 
sometimes of each single verse of the Mahābhārata must be 
determined separately, and there is very little meaning in, 
and no sort of justification for, saying, as itis so frequently 
said, that a certain name or subject ‘a/ready’ occurs in the 
Mahabharata. So much the less justification is there for 
connecting definite dates with the Mahābhārata as a whole, 
as not only were later insertions made in decidedly *early' 
parts, but also, just as frequently, very ancient passages are 
found in the ‘later’ portions. Thus the whole of Book I of 
the Mahābhārata is certainly not ‘ancient’ ; but that does not 
prevent many of the myths, legends and genealogical verses 
occurring in it from being very old.? Even in the Harivamsa, 
which was certainly only added late, we find very old verses 
and legends. But the expressions ‘early’ and ‘late’ with 
reference to whole books and large portions of the Maha- 
bhārata, must always be used with caution and reserve. 

This leads us to the most difficult question : What do 
we mean when we speak of ‘old’ and ‘oldest’ parts of the 
Mahābhārata ? In other words: To what time do the 
beginnings of the Mahabharata reach back ? 

Let us keep to facts, In the whole of Vedic literature 
there is no mention of a Mahābhārata, though in Brāhmanas 


! For vernacular versions of the Mahābhārata s. Holtzmann, Das Mahābhārata, 
HI, pp. 100 fl. On the Tamil translation said to belong to the 11th century A.D., s. V. 
V. Iyer, loc. cit., pp. 97 ff. and passim. The old Javanic translation is dated 996 A.D., s. 
K. Wulff, Den old javanske Wirātaparva, Kopenhagen, 1917 ; D. van Hinloopen Labberton, 
JRAS., 1913, pp. 1 ff. ; and H. Kern, Verspreide Geschriften, 1920, Vol. ix, pp. 39 ff., 
215 f. On the Mahabharata on the island of Bali, s. R. Friederich, JRAS., 1876, 
pp. 176 f., 179 ff. On the Persian translation s. Holtzmann, lec. cit., IH, p. 110, and 
A. Ludwig, Das Mahābhārata als Epos und Rechtsbuch, pp. 66 T., 93 ff. 

* The Yayāti legend, for instance, is surely at least as carly as Patafijali, who 
teaches the formation of the word Yāyātika ‘he who knows the Yayāti legend’ in the 
Maháübhüsya ( 4, 2, 60). F. Lacóte ( Essai sur Guņādhya, pp. 138 f.) is most probably 
right in assuming that in olden times the episodes of the great epics were recited as 





independent poems, and I should like to add that this was mos likely .the:case ‘long 


before they were inserted into the epic. 
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and Upanisads there is frequent talk of Ākhyāna, Itihāsa, 
Purana and Gāthā Nārāšamsī (s. above, p. 275). Even of the 
great, and probably historical, event which constitutes the 
central point of the epic, the bloody battle in the Kuru field, 
the Veda says not a word, though in the Brāhmaņas this very 
Kuru ficld is so often mentioned as a place where gods and 
mortals celebrated great sacrificial feasts, that this event, if 
it had already taken place, would most certainly have been 
mentioned. It is true that Janamejaya, the son of Pariksit, 
and Bharata, the son of Duhsanta and of Sakuntala, already 
appear in the Brahmanas ; and already in a Kuntapasong of 
the Atharvaveda Pariksit is praised as a peace-loving king 
under whose rule the land of the Kurus prospered. In the 
works belonging to the Yajurveda there is frequent mention 
of Kurus and Paiicalas or Kurupaficalas ; and in connec- 
tion with a sacrificial feast of the Kurupaūcālas an anecdote 
is told in the Kathaka (X, 6) of Dhrtarāstra, the son of 
Vicitravirya. On the other hand, nowhere in the whole 
Veda is the name of Pandu or of his sons, the Pandavas, to be 
found, nowhere do such names as Duryodhana, Duhšāsana, 
Karna, etc., appear. The name Arjuna docs, it is true, occur 
in a Brahmana, but as a secret name of the god Indra, The 
Sankhayana-Srautasitra (XV, 16) is the first place where we 
find mention of a warin Kuruksetra which was disastrous 
for the Kauravas.? In the Āšvalāyana-Grhyasūtra.* ‘Bharata 


See A. Ludwig, Über das Verhältnis dey mythischen Elementes zu der historischen 
Grundlage des Mahábhürata, p. 6. 

* Cf. E. Leumann, ZDMG., 48, 1894, 80 (T. ; Ludwig, Das Mahābhārata als Epos 
und Rechisbuch, pp. 77 ff.; Hopkins in Cambridge History, I, 252 f. B. C. Mazumdar 
ORAS., 1906, 225 f.) suggests that the author of the Mahābhārata grafted the Kuru- 
Pándava story upon an older story of a war between Kurus and Paficālas. 

* II], 4, 4. This passage has been much discussed. Cf. Hopkins, Great Epic, 
pp. 389 f. ; Dahlmann, Das Mahabharata als Epos und Rechtsbuch, pp. 152 IT. ; Winternitz, 
WZKM., 14, 1900, pp. 55 f. ; Utgikar in Proc. IOC., Vol. II, pp. 46 ff. ; Oldenberg, Das 
Mahābhārata, pp. 18,33. Utgikar is right in explaining the mention of the Mahābhārata 
in the A£valdyana-Grhyasüitra (and not in other Grhyasütras) by the fact that Āšvalāyana 
counts as the pupil of Saunaka, and, according to the framc-story of the Mahabharata, 
Ugraáravas relates the Mahābhārata to Šaunaka. The date of the Āšvalāyana:Grhyasūtra 
is, however, entirely unknown, and lists of this nature could easily have been enlarged 
at any time in Āšvalāyana"s school. For this reason we are not justified in drawing a 
chronological conclusion from this passage. 
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and Mahābhārata” are mentioned in a list of teachers and 
sacred books which are honoured by libations at the end of 
the study of the Veda. Pānini! teaches the formation of the 
names ‘Yudhisthira’, ‘Bhima’ and ‘Vidura’, and the accent of 
the compound word ‘Mahabharata’. Patanjali, however, is 
the first to make definite allusions to the story of the battle 
between the Kauravas and the Pandavas. 

What of Buddhist literature ? In the Tipitaka, the Pali- 
canon of the Buddhists, the Mahābhārata is not mentioned. 
On the other hand, we find, in the oldest texts of the 
Tipitaka, poems after the style of the Ākhyānas with which 
we became acquainted in the Brahmanas as a preliminary 
step to the epic.? The Jatakas, whose metrical portions 
(the Gāthās) belong to the Tipitaka, betray an acquaintance 
with the Krsna-legend, but not with the Harivamsa and the 
Mausalaparvan of the Mahābhārata.” The names occurring 
in the Jataka-book, Pandava, Dhananjaya (in the Mahabharata 
an ordinary epithet of Arjuna), Yudhitthila (Pāli form of 
Yudhisthira), Dhatarattha (Pāli form of Dhrtarāstra), Vidhura 
or Vidhüra (the Vidura of the Mahabharata), and even the 
narrative, appearing in this work, of the self-choice of a 
husband andthe five-husband marriage of Draupadi, bear 
testimony only to slight acquaintance with the Mahabharata. 
For Pandava occurs in the Jataka as the name of a horse,* 
Dhrtarástra as the name of various kings,” Dhanafijaya and 


` VIII, 3, 95; Ill, 2, 162; 4,74; VI, 2, 38. But these scanty references do not 
admit of our drawing any conclusion as to the contents and extent of the epic known 


to Panini. 
° > p. 273, E. Windisch, Mara und Buddha (ASGW., Vol. XV, Lei 
apo T, gd T. W. :Rhys Davids, Buddhist ndo London, 1903, TT ī 


412123 of Ākhy Gnas are mentioned in the Brahmajālasutta, as well as conversations 
and exhibitions w the monk is to avoid (Dialogues of the Buddha, translated from 
the Pāli by T. W. Rhys Davids, London, 1899, p. 8). If, as the commentator says, 
recitations of the AMahübhürata and of the Ramayana were to be understood by this, the 

author would surely have mentioned them by name. ; | 
* The legend of Krsna (Kanha) is sep in the Mn cgi U d 454), allusions 
to g arc asia ale also in — No. 512 and No. 530 (gāthā 20 E Lüders in ZDMG., 
dy i 25 d. The Jainas have 
rt of TA religion, s. 

pp. 493 ff 
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Yudhisthira are only mentioned as Kuru kings who dwelt in 
Indraprastha, and Vidura is a wise man, who appears now 
as a domestic priest, and now as a minister of the court of 
Dhanafijaya or of Yudhisthira, Draupadi, however, one of 
the most magnificent female characters of the epic, appears 
in the Jātaka as an example of feminine depravity, as she is 
not content with her five husbands, but also commits adul- 
tery with a hunchbacked servant.? 

From these facts we must conclude that, before the con- 
clusion of the Veda, there could not have existed an epic 
Mahābhārata, i.e., an epic poem which dealt with the war 
of the Kauravas and Pāndavas and the battle on the Kuru 
field, and bore the title ‘Bharata’ or "Mahābhārata" ; but 
that, on the other hand, such a poem must have existed 
already in the 4th century B.C., as the Sütra works Sankha- 
yana, Á$valayana and Pānini can scarcely be later. Now as 
the Pali-canon of the Buddhists, which originated in the 4th 
and 3rd centuries B.C., betrays only quite a superficial 
knowledge of the Mahābhārata, it was probably at that 
time still little known in the east of India, where Buddhist 
literature originated, 

We have seen, however,that some elements of our present 
Mahābhārata reach back into the Vedic period, and that much, 
especially in the didactic sections, is drawn from a literary 
common property, from which also Buddhists and Jainas 
( probably already in the 5th century B.C. ) have drawn,” 


* In Jataka No. 413 Dhanafijaya is a Kuru king residing in the city of Indapatta 
(Indraprastha) of the eee, of Yudhitthila KX tisa asua ), and Vidhüra is his 
purohita. In Ját. No. 515 Dhanañjaya Korabya is a pious Kuru king, called Yudhitthila 
in the Gāthās, while the sage Vidhura is living at Benares. In the Vidhurapandita-Jütaka 
(No. 545, already mentioned in the second century B.C. with the title *Vitura Punakiya 
játakam" in a Bharhut inscription, s. E. Hultzsch, nd. Ant., 1892, p. 234) Vidhura is 
a minister of the Kuru king Dhanafijaya who (like Yudhisthira in the Mahābhārata is 
fond of playing at dice. But there is no allusion at all to the story of the Mahābhārata. 
In Jat. No. 329 Dhanafijaya is a king of Benares. Vidhura also occurs as the name of 
a wise monk in the Therīgāthā 1188 and in the Majjhimanikāya 50. 

* Jütaka No. 536 (gāthā 288). Cf. Winternitz, JRAS., 1897, pp. 752 IT. 

* Verses Mahübhürata, XI, 7, 23 F., which H. Raychaudburi (JASB., N. S., 18, 
1922, pp. 269 ff.) believes to be quoted in the Besnagar, inscription, also belong to this 
ones common property. See above, pp. 275, 359 f., 365, 367. On the Rsyaéárüga- 
l in the Jātaka d. above, ES 351 ff. and H. Liiders in the treatise there cited. 
Another g pre which the M. a (I, 107 f.) has in commoa with the Jātaka 
(No, 444) is that of Māņda who as a punishment for having in his childhood impaled 
a fly on a thorn, was taken for a robber and impaled. (Cf. L. amas, Materialien zur 
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Finally, it must still be mentioned, that not only the 
events described in the epic, but also the innumerable names 
of kings and royal races, however historical some of the 
events and many names may appear, do not belong to Indian 
history in the true sense of the word. It is true that the 
Indians set the reign of Yudhisthira and the great war of the 
Mahābhārata at d beginning of the Kaliyuga, or Iron Age, 
ie. 3102 B.C.; but this date for the beginning of the 
Küliyügà is based upon the artificial calculation of Indian 
astronomers, and the association of this date with the conflict 
of the Kauravas and Pandavas is, of course, quite arbitrary.! 
The political history of India commences with the Sigunaga 
kings Bimbisára and Ajatasattu of Magadha, who are known 
to us as contemporaries of the Buddha, and we may also 
ascribe historical character to the kings of the Sisunaga and 
Nanda dynasties mentioned in the Puranas.? With the great 
King Chandragupta (321 B.C.) the founder of the Maurya 
dynasty, we stcp on to firm historical ground in India. Of 
all these historical personalities there is no trace to be found 
in the Mahābhārata.* ‘This ‘prehistoric’ character of the 
narrativc and of the heroes certainly indicates the great 
antiquity of the epic. 

Summing up, we can say the following about the age of 
the Mahabharata : 

l. Single myths, legends and poems which are included 
in the Mahābhārata, reach back to the time of the Veda, 

2. An epic Bhārata or Mahābhārata did not exist in the 
Vedic period. 

3. Many moral narratives and sayings which our 
Mahābhārata contains, belong to the ascetic-poetry, which 


CE 3 DT d 1892, 53 f., and N. B. Utgikar in 
n ff. nm ode ure Māņdavya is a friend of 
Kanadi A4 ri P of w Kens K Dvaipāyana er terim 
oo aii Say RL , 20, 1899, pp. 150 ff. and J. F. Fleet, 
JRAS., 1911, pp. 479 f., 675 In a similar way the Arabian astronomers have 
connected the same era with Deluge. 
reigned between 642 2 (ore D- and 322 B.C. Gf- Smith, Early 
E rir E J. Rapson, pp, 249 1, i i + ^u diem in I 
.* E. W. Hopkins Album Kern, 249 true lieves to have found 
ncm, AS ead Can Candragupta in the Mahābhārata. But why 
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was drawn upon, from the 6th century B.C. onwards, also 
by Buddhists and Jainas. 

4. If an epic Mahabharata already existed between the 
6th and 4th centuries B.C., then it was but little known in 
the native land of Buddhism. 

9. There is mo certain testimony for an epic Mahā- 
bhārata before the 4th century B.C. 

6. Between the 4th century B.C. and the 4th century 
A.D. the transformation of the epic Mahābhārata into our 
present compilation took place, probably gradually. 

7. In the 4th century A.D. the work already had, on 
the whole, its present extent, contents and character. 

8, Small alterations and additions still continued to be 
made, however, even in later centuries, 

9. One date ofthe Mahābhārata does not exist at all, but 
the date of every part must be determined on its own account. 


THE RAMAYANA, BOTH A POPULAR, EPIC AND AN ORNATE POEM 


The Ramayana differs essentially from the Mahābhārata 
in more respects than one. Above all it is much shorter and 
of much greater uniformity, While the Mahābhārata in its 
present form can scarcely be called an actual epic, the 
Rāmāyaņa, even in the form in which we have it to-day, is 
still a fairly unified heroic poem. Moreover, while indigen- 
ous tradition names Vyāsa, an entirely mythical seer of 
ancient times, who was supposed to be at the same time the 
compiler of the Vedas and of the Puràánas, as the author or 
editor of the Mahābhārata, it attributes the authorship of the 
Rāmāyaņa to a poet named Valmiki, and we have no reason 
to doubt that a poet of this name really lived and first 
shaped the ballads, which were scattered in the mouths of 
the bards, into the form of a unified poem. The Indians 
call this Valmiki ‘the first Kavi or author of ornate poetry’ 
(ādikavi) and like to call the Ramayana ‘the first ornate poem’ 
(ādikāvya). The beginnings of ornate epic poetry do indeed 
lead back to the Rāmāyaņa, and Valmiki has always 
remained the pattern to which all later Indian poets 
admiringly aspired, The essential factor of Indian ornate 

$3—0.P.221 
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poetry, of the so-called 'Kàvya', is that greater importance 
is attached to the form than to the matter and contents of 
the poem, and that so-called alamkāras, i.e., ‘embellishments’, 
such as similes, poetic figures, puns, and so on, are used 
largely, even to excess. Similes are heaped on similes, and 
descriptions, especially of nature, are spun out interminably 
with ever new metaphors and comparisons. We find the 
first beginnings of these and other peculiarities of the classi- 
cal ornate poetry in the Ramayana, While we found in the 
Mahabharata a mixture of popular epic and theological 
didactic poetry (puràna) the Ramayana appears to us as a 
work thatis popular epic and ornate poetry at the same time. 
It is a true popular epic, just like the Mahābhārata, 
because, like the latter, it has become the property of the 
whole Indian people and, as scarcely any other poem in the 
entire literature of the world, has influenced the thought 
and poetry ofthe nation for centuries. In the introduction 
to the epic (a later addition) it is related that god Brahman 
himself invited the poet Vālmīki to glorify the deeds of 
Rama in verse ; and the god is said to have promised him : 


“As long as in this firm-set land 
The streams shall flow, the mountains stand, 
So long throughout the world, be sure, 
The great Ramayan shall endure."'* 


This dictum has proved itself truly prophetic to the 
present day. Since more than two thousand years the poem 
of Rama has kept alive in India, and it continues to live in 
all grades and classes of the people. High and low, prince 
and peasant, nobleman, merchant and artisan, princesses 
and shepherdesses, all are quite familiar with the characters 
and stories ofthe great epic. The men are elevated by the 
glorious deeds of Rama and are edified by his wise speeches, 
the women love and praise Sita as the ideal of conjugal 
fidelity, the highest virtue of woman. Old and young enjoy 
the wonderful feats of the true-hearted monkey Hanumat, 


' 1,2,36f. Translated by R. T. H. Griffith. 
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and they enjoy no less the gruesome tales of the maneating 
giants and the demons endowed with magic power. Popular 
sayings and proverbs bear witness to the familiarity of the 
people with the stories of the Ramayana. But also the 
teachers and masters of thc various religious sects refer to 
the Ramayana and draw upon it, when they wish to propa- 
gate religious and moral doctrines among the people ; and 
the poets of all later times, from Kālidāsa down to Bhava- 
bhuti and their epigones, have ever again drawn their 
materials from the Rārnāyaņa and worked them up anew.* 
When we come to the modern Indian literature of the 
vernaculars, we find a Tamil translation of the Sanskrit epic 
as early as in the llth century, and soon there follow 
imitations and translations in the vernaculars from the 
North to the South of India, The religious-philosophical 
Hindi poem Rām-caritmānas, based on the ancient epic, and 
composed about 1574 A.D. by the celebrated Tulsī Das, has 
become almost a gospel for millions of Indians. Generations 
of Hindus in all parts of India have made the acquaintance 
of the old legend of Rāma in such modern translations. In 
the houses of the wealthy, recitations of the poem are 
arranged even in our own day, Dramatic versions, too, of 
the story of Rāma, as mentioned already in the Harivamša 
(see above p. 396 Note), may still be seen performed at 
religious festivals in villages and towns in India at the 
present day. Thus, in Northern India, e.g., in Lahore, the 
Dassara feast is celebrated annually by the ‘Rama-play’ 
(Ram Lila), at which the most popular scenes from the 
Ramayana are performed before an enormous audience.? 
Whether the worship of the monkey-king Hanumat asa 
local deity—widespread over India—and monkey-worship 
in general can be traced back to the popularity of the Rāmā- 
yana, or«whether, on the contrary, the prominent part 


A. Baumgartner, Das Ramayana und die Rümaliteratur der Inder, — Freibur 

B. 1894, has given a survey of the whole Ráma literature. 1 

/. 5 A vivid description of this festival from ap y observation is given by J. C. 

Oman, The Great Em ers DO The Stories of the Rümáyana and the Mahābhārata, 

London, 1899, p pp. 75 IT. M M . M. Underhill, The Hindu Religious Year, ‘Heritage of 
India series’, 1921, pp. 79 
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played. by monkeys in the Rama-legend must be explained 
by an older monkey-cult, remains an open question, It is 
certain, at all events, that none of the larger villages of 
India is without its image of the monkey-king Hanumat, 
and that monkeys are swarming in many temples, and are 
treated with great forbearance and love. This is particularly 
the case in Oudh, the ancient town of residence of Rama.? 
Rama himecif the hero of the Ramayana, was probably 
only later made into an incarnation of the god Visnu and 
then worshipped as a god. The fact that the epic dealing 
with this divine Rama then assumed the character of a 
sacred book cannot surprise us. Thus it is said at the end 
of the first canto (certainly not composed by Valmiki) : 
“Whoe’er this noble poem reads 

That tells the tale of Rima’s deeds, 

Good as the scriptures, he shall be 

From every sin and blemish free. 

Whoever reads the saving strain, 

With all his kin the heavens shall gain. 

Brahmans who read shall gather hence 

The higher praise for eloquence. 

The warrior o'er the land shall reign 

The merchant luck in trade obtain ; 

And Südras listening ne'er shall fail 

To reap advantage from the tale.''? 


Significant also is the legend of Damodara II, a king of 
Kashmir, who was changed into a snake through a curse, 
and could not be released from the curse until he had had 
the whole Ramayana read to him in one single day.? 

But it is the very popularity of the Ramayana, as in the 
case of the Mahābhārata, which became a reason for the 
fact that the poem has not come down to us in its original 
form, but much increased and disfigured by additions and 
alterations. “he work as we have it before us, consists of 
seven books and contains about 24,000 couplets (slokas) : 

of Northern India 


W. Regi 2nd} Ed., 
1896, 96. K pp. 85 TW. Y Je ko PL, rers Py 228 Ed., Calcutta, te p. 405, 


* Translated by + = H. Griffith. 
^ Kalhana’s Rajatarañgin1, I, 166. 
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but which of these are early or late, genuine or spurious, we 


shall only be able to determine when we have given a short 
summary of the contents of the poem. 


CONTENTS OF THE RAMAYANA? 


Book I, called Bālakāņda (section of childhood), begins 
with an introduction upon the origin of the poem, and 
relates the story of the youth of Rama. Put in this book, 
too, cxactly as in the Mahabharata, the course of the narra- 
tive is interrupted by the insertion of numerous brahmanical 
myths and legends ; and some of these are the same which 
also appear in various versions in the Mahabharata. Thus a 
mention of A;yairüga serves as a pretext for relating the 
legend with which we are already familiar.* The appea- 
rance of Vasistha and Vifvamitra gives rise to the narration 
of numerous legends referring to these rsis, famous from 
ancient days. Thus especially, the story of Visvamitra’s 
austerities, which he performed in order to become a 
Brahman, and of the temptations of this rsi by the Apsarases 
Menakā and Rambhā is told in detail? The cycle of 
Visvamitra-legends also includes the ancient legend of 
Šunahšepa.* Of the other myths and legends we may 
mention those of the dwarf-incarnation of the god Visnu 
(I, 29) the birth of the war-god Kumara or Kārttikeya 
(I, 35-37), the 60,000 sons of Sagara (the ocean) and the 
descent of Gañga from heaven," and the twirling of the ocean 
by the gods and demons,* 


^ Translated in English verse by R. T. H. Griffith (m 5 vols. 1870-1874, r one 
vol., Benares, 1895, new ed, with a memoir by M, N. Venkataswami, Benares, 1 915) ; 
into English prose by Manmathanath Dutt, Calcutta, 1892-94 ; condensed into p 
verse by Romesh Dutt, London, 1900 ; translated into Italian by G. Gorresio, Fari 
1847-58, no French by H. Fauche, Paris, 1854-58, and by A. Roussel, Paris, 1903-1 
only Book I into German J. Menrad, München, 1897, and a few extracts by Fr. 
Rückert, s. Rückert Agee a ,271 ff. An outline of the story is given by J. C. Oman, 
The Great Indian m Ë p. 19 T. ; a full account of the contents by H. Jacobi, Das 


Bonn, 1 eM OTT R. T. H. Griffith, rinted and 
published by the Panini Seana from ie Ran 912. T ij ba 


* [,9-11. See above, pp. 351 M., and Lūders, NGGW., 1897, 1, pp. I8 ff. 

^ I, 51-65. 

* I, 62, cf. above, pp. 184 ff. 

vs T 4 2 eO of this story is given by C. Oman, Te Great Indian 


been translated into Quran by A. W. von Sch lin his 
Indische Bibliothek, 1, 1 (1823), pp. 5o if. - 
* I, 45. Gf. above, P. 342. 
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From the introduction we shall call attention only to 
the pretty story of the invention of the sloka? : 


Vālmīki was wandering through the forest along the bank of a river, 
when he noticed a pair of curlews which were hopping about the grass 
singing sweetly. Suddenly a wicked fowler comes along and kills the 
male bird with his arrow. Now, when the bird is weltering in his blood 
and his mate mourning for him in pitiful tones, Vālmīki is seized with the 
deepest pity, and he utters a curse on the fowler. But the words 
ofthe curse of their own accord take the form of a šloka. Then 
god Brahman appears and bids the poet to sing of the deeds of Rāma in 
this very metre. 


Book I gives the following history of Rāma's youth: 


In the land ofthe Kosala ( north of the Ganges ), in the city of 
Ayodhya (the present Oudh), there ruled a mighty and wise king, named 
Dašaratha. He was long childless. Then he resolved to offer a horse- 
sacrifice. The seer Ksyašrūga is engaged as the conductor of this great 
sacrifice, and he presents a specially powerful sacrificial offering efficacious 
in causing the begetting of sons. Just at that time the gods in heaven 
were much troubled by the demon Ravana. They therefore turn to Visnu 
begging him to become a mortal, and as such kill Ravana. Visnu agrees 
and resolves to be born on earth as the son of Dašaratha. So, after the 
horse-sacrifice was concluded, the three wives of King Da$aratha bore 
him four sons: Kausalyā bore Rama (in whom Visņu had incarnated 
himself ), Kaikeyi bore Bharata, Sumitrā bore Laksmaņa and Satrughna. 
Of these four princes Rama, the eldest, was the declared favourite of his 
father. But from his youth Laksmaņa was deeply devoted to his elder 
brother. He wasas his second self, and fulfilled all his wishes even 
before they were uttered. 

When the sons had grown to manhood, the great rsi Visvamitra 
came to the court of Dagaratha. Rama and Lakgmaga went forth with 
bim to slay demons, for which they were rewarded by the [si with 
magic weapons. Višvāmitra also accompanies the princes to the court 
of King Janaka of Videha. The latter had a daughter named Sia. 
She was no common mortal, for once when the king was ploughing the 
field, she had come forth out of the earth—hence her name ‘Sita’, ‘the 
field-furrow'—and Janaka had brought her up asa daughter. But the 
king possessed a wonderful bow and had announced that he would give 


vei lente LE eo Rag e de reds Se Wi dr Jui 
. . - aco ana, P. JS > a A OF inis a may 
be the fact that the epic šloka in its final form h to be traced back to Vālmiki een 
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his daughter Sita in marriage only to the man who could bend the bow. 
Many princes had already tried in vain. Then Rama came and bent the 
bow, so that with a thundering crash, it broke in two, Highly delighted 
the king gives him his daughter in marriage. Da$aratha is informed and 
fetched, and then, amid great rejoicings the marriage of Rama and Sita 
is celebrated. And for many years they both lived in happiness and joy. 


The real story begins with Book II, which describes the 
events at the royal court of Ayodhyā, and is therefore 
entitled Ayodhyā-Kāņda.' 


When Daégaratha felt old age approaching, he resolved to appoint his 
favourite son Ràma as heir to the throne, and caused all the necessary pre- 
parations for the consecration to be made by his domestic priest Vasistha. 
This is noticed by the hunchbacked maid of Queen Kaikeyi, and she 
urges her mistress to procure from the king the nomination of her own 
son Bharata as heir to the throne. The king had once promised to grant 
her two wishes, which she has up till now kept pending. Now she 
requests of the king that he will banish Rama for fourteen years and 
appoint her son Bharata heir to the throne. The king is much cast down, 
but Ršáma himself, as soon as he hears of the matter, does not hesitate 
for a moment to ge into banishment, so that his father may not be 
guilty of breaking his word. In vain his mother Kausalyā and his brother 
Laksmaga try to keep him back. He insists that it is his highest duty to 
help his father to keep his word. He immediately also tells his wife SHtuš 
that he is determined to go into banishment into the forest. He asks her 
to be friendly to Bharata, to live piously and continently at the court of 
Daéaratha and to serve his father and his mothers* obediently. But 
Sita answers him in a magnificent speech on the duties of a wife, that 
nothing shall prevent her from following him into the forest : 


“My lord, the mother, sire and son 
Receive their lots by merit won; 
The brother and the daughter find 
The portions to their deeds assigned. 
L The wife alone, whate'er await, 
Must share on earth her husband's fate. 
So now the king's command which sends 
Thee to the wild, to me extends. 
The wife can find no refuge, none, 
In father, mother, self, or son : 
Sagen. 


* Itis interesting to note that Rima always speaks of all the wives of his 
father as his *mothers'." d y 


A free poctical rendering of this Book in German by A. Holtzmann, J/ndische 
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Both here, and when they vanish hence, 
Her husband is her sole defence. 

If, Raghu's son,* thy steps are led 

Where Dandak’s pathless wilds are spread, 
My feet before thine own shall pass 
Through tangled thorn and matted grass...... 
And as with thee I wander there 

I will not bring thee grief or care. 

I long, when thou, wise lord, art nigh, 

All fearless, with delighted eye, 

To gaze upon the rocky hill, 

The lake, the fountain, and the rill ; 

To sport with thee, my limbs to cool, 

In some pure lily-covered pool, 

While the white swan's and mallard's wings 
Are playing in the water-springs. 

So would a thousand seasons flee 

Like one sweet day, if spent with thee. 
Without my lord I would not prize 

A home with gods above the skies ; 
Without my lord, my life to bless, 

Where could be heaven or happiness ?''* 


Rama describes to her all the terrors and dangers of the forest, in 
order to dissuade her from her resolve. Butshe remains firm and will 
hear nothing of a separation ; as Sāvitrī once followed Satyavat, so, she 
says, will she not leave him. 

Then Rāma at last consents that Sītā shall go forth with him into 
the forest. Nor will faithful Lakgmana, of course, be hindered from 
following his brother inte banishment. Clothed only in garments of bark, 
the banished ones go forth into the forest amidst the sympathy of the 
whole population. 

But King Daéaratha cannot overcome his grief at the loss of his son. 
A few days after Rāma had gone into banishment, the king awakes from 
uneasy sleep about midnight. Then he remembers a crime he had 
committed in his youth; he tells Kausalyā how he had once killed a 
young hermit by accident, when hunting, and how the blind father of the 
latter had cursed him, that he should die of grief at the loss of his son. 
Now this curse is being fulfilled : 

'* «I see thee not ; these eyes grow blind, 
And memory quits my troubled mind, 


` Rághava, ‘descendant of Raghu’, i.e, Rama. 
» ]L27. Translated by Griffith. 
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Angels of Death are round me : they 

Summon my soul with speed away. 

What woe more grievous can there be, 

That, when from light and life I flee, 

I may not, ere ] part, behold 

My virtuous Rāma, true and bold ? 

Grief for my son, the brave and true, 

Whose joy it was my will to do, 

Dries up my breath, as summer dries 

The last drop in the pool that lies ..... 

Ah Raghu's son, ah mighty-armed, 

By whom my cares were soothed and charmed, 

My son in whom I took delight, 

Now vanished from thy father's sight ! 

Kausalya, ah, I cannot see ; 

Sumitrà, gentle devotee ! 

Alas, KaikeyT, cruel dame, 

My bitter foe, thy father's shame !' 
Kausalyā and Sumitra kept 

Their watch beside him as he wept, 

And Da$aratha moaned and sighed, 

And grieving for his darling died.”'' 


After the death of the king, Bharata, who is staying in Rajagrha, is 
sent for, and invited by his mother Kaikeyi, as well as by the counsellors, 
to ascend the throne, But Bharata will hear nothing of it, and declares 
with determination that the sovereignty belongs to Rima, and that he will 
bring him back. With a great retinue he sets out to fetch his brother. 
Meanwhile, Rama is sojourning in the Citraküta hills, and is just describ- 
ing the beauties of the landscape to Sītā,* when clouds of dust are seen 
to rise and the noise of an approaching army is heard. Lakgmana climbs 
up a tree and sees the army of Bharata drawing near. He believes that 
it is a hostile attack, and is greatly enraged. But he soon observes that 
Bharata leaves his army behind and draws near alone. He approaches 
Rāma, throws himself at his feet, and the brothers embrace one another. 
Now Bharata, with many tears and reproaches against himself and his 
mother Kaikeyī. reports to Rama the death of his father, and asks him to 
return and commence his reign. Rima says he could not reproach either 
him or his mother ; but that which his father had commanded, must even 
now be dear to him, and he will never depart from his decision to spend 
fourteen years in the forest. In vain are all the entreaties of Bharata, 


` IL64. Translated by Griffith. 
* IL 94. A magnificent description of nature, such as are not rare in the 


54—0O.P.221 
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who reminds him of the departure of their father. Rama, with many 
lamentations, offers the funeral libation for the departed one, but 
remains firm in his resolve. Rāma comforts his mourning brother in a 
magnificent speech on the natural, necessary transitoriness of existence, 
and the inevitableness of death, which makes every lament seem 
unreasonable. 


"In scatterings end collections all ; 
High towering piles at length must fall ; 
In parting every mecting ends ; 
To death all life of creatures tends, 
The early fall to earth is sure, 
Of fruits on trees that hang mature. 
Of mortals here behold a type ; 
They, too, succumb, for death when ripe. 
As houses fall when long decay 
Has worn the posts which formed their stay, 
So sink men's frames, when age’s course 
Has undermined their vital force...... 
As logs that on the ocean float, 
By chance arc into contact brought, 
But, tossed about by wind and tide, 
Together cannot along abide ;— 
So wives, sons, kinsmen, riches, all 
Whate'er our own we fondly call, — 
Obtained, possessed, enjoyed, to-day, 
To-morrow all are snatched away. 
As, standing on the road a man 
Who secs a passing caravan, 
Which slowly winds across the plain, 
Cries, “I will follow in your train,” 
So men the beaten path must tread 
On which their sires of yore have led. 
Since none can nature's course elude, 
Why o'er thy doom in sorrow brood ?"'' 


The counsellors, too, come in order to invite Ršma to begin his reign. 
One of these, Jabali, a great heretic and representative of nihilistic views, 


^ HI, 105, 16 ff. Translated by J. Muir, Metrical Translations from Sanskrit 
Writers, pp. 41 f, Sayings of this kind belong to the common property of Indian poets, 
which has already been mentioned several times. We meet them again almost literally 
án the Mahābhārata, in Purāņas, in the legal literature (¢.g., Visņusmrti, XX, 32), in the 
Buddhist proverbial wisdom, in the sayings of Bhartrharl, and so on. Rüma's speech of. 
consolation also forme the nucleus of the Dasaratko-JMake, cf. below p. ME. 
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tries to drive away his moral scruples. Everyone lives only for himself, 
he says, one need not troublc about father and mother, death is the end 
of all things, the talk of a Beyond is only spread abroad by crafty priests, 
in order to procurc presents,—therefore he should only consult his common 
sense and ascend the throne. Rama energetically rejects these teachings 
of the nihilist, Even the representations of the pious priest Vasistha 
cannot make him change his mind. And finally Bharata is compelled to 
consent to conduct affairs for Rama, Rama gives him his sandals as a 
symbol of sovereignty,? and Bharata returns to Ayodhya, where Rama's 
sandals are solemnly placed on the throne as the representatives of the 
king, while he himself transfers his residence to Nandigrāma, in order from 
there to manage the affairs of the country for Rama, as his representative. 


Beginning with Book III, which describes the forest-life 
of the exiles, and hence is called Araņya-kāņda, ‘Forest 
section’, we leave, as it were, the world of reality, and enter 
a miraculous fairy-tale world, from which we do not emerge 


. before the end of the poem. While Book II shows us the life 


at an Indian prince's court, and begins from a court intrigue, 
such as in reality occurred in India more than once, the only 
fabulous element in it being perhaps the exaggerated 
generosity of the two brothers Rama and Bharata, Book IIi 


` begins the battles and adventures of Rama with fabulous 


and demoniacal beings. 


When the exiles had lived in the Daņdaka forest for a long time, the 
forest-hermits living there besought Rama for protection against the 
Rüksasas. Rāma promises this protection, and from that time is incessantly 
engaged in battles against these devilish monsters. The man-eating giant 
Virüdha is the first to be killed.”  Fateful for the exiles is the meeting 


' The expression corresponds exactly to the Sanskrit rāstika, "one who teaches 
that nothing exists (ndsti)." Here these words are placed in the mouth of Rima: “Like 
a thief is the Buddha, and know thou that the Tathügata is a nüstika." This verse, which 
does not even appear in all the recensions, has long ago been proved spurious. Jacobi 
(loc, cit, pp. 88 f.) considers the entire Jābāli episode to be an interpolation. A. 
Hillebrandt, however, observes (Festschrift Kuhn, p. 23) : "The situation is described 
very well, and such an effective contrast has been made between the materialist and the 
pious Ráma that I eannot consider this passage as spurious, 

- a Qa the shoe as a symbol of law in. old Norse and old German law, cf. Jacob 
Grimm, Deutsche Rechtsaliertümer, 4th Ed., 1899, I, 213 ff. A. Holtzmann bas already 
compared the strikingly similar Hebrew custom, Ruth 4, 7. 

5^ Here again follow (in Cantos 8-14) all sorts of legends, ¢.¢., of the Ryi Agastya 
and "ibex, just as in Book J, and in the Mahabharata. 
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with Sürpanakha (having claws as big as winnows'), the sister of 
Rāvaņa. This she-devil falls in love with Rima and makes amorous 
proposals to him. But he refers her to his brother Laksmaņa who is not 
yet married.* Laksmaga scornfully declines her advances, Full of 
rage she is about to swallow Sila, when Laksmapga cuts off her ears and 
nose. Howling she flees to her brother Khara. The latter sets out 
against Rāma, first with 14, then with 14,000 Raksasas, but Rama slays 
them all. After Khara too has fallen, Sürpapakhà hastens to Lankā, a 
fabulous land beyond the ocean,* and incites her brother Rāvaņā, a 
ten-headed monster and ruler of Laūkā, to revenge against Rāma, Atthe 
same time she describes to him the wondrous beauty of Sità in the most 
alluring colours, and incites him to gain possession of her and to make her 
his wife. Then Rāvaņa arises, drives in his golden chariot through thc 
air across the ocean and there meets his friend, the demon Mārīca, who is 
living there as an ascetic. With Mārīca's aid he succeeds in parting Sita 
from her protectors and stealing her away. He bears her away on his 
chariot through the air. Sītā cries loudly for help. The vulture Jatayus, 
an old friend of DaSaratha’s, comes flying along ; he succeeds in smashing 
Ravaga’s chariot, but finally he himself is overcome by Ravana. The 
demon again seizes Sita with his claws and flies away with her. As she 
is borne flying through the air, the flowers fall from her hair, and the 
jewelled bands slip from her fect to the ground. The trees, in whose 
branches the wind rustles, seem to call to her: ‘Be not afraid !" the 
lotuses droop their heads, as though they were mourning for their beloved ` 
friend ; lions, tigers and other wild beasts run behind the shadow of Sita, 
as if in rage ; with tear-washed faces, i.e., the waterfalls; and up-stretched 
hands, i.e., the towering peaks, the hills seem to make moan for Sita. 
Even the great sun, whose rays are darkened and whose orb pales at sight 
of the stolen Sītā, seems to lament: ‘There is no more justice, no truth, 
no righteousness, no innocence, if Ravana steals Sita, the wife of Rama’’ 
(Ili, 52, 34-39). But Ravaya flies with the stolen lady across the ocean 
to Lanka, where he accommodates her in his harem. He conducts 
her round his palace, shows her all its splendours, and describes to her 
the immeasurable riches and marvels over which he rules. With coaxing 
words he tries to persuade her to become his wife. But Sītā answers him 
full of anger, that she will never break her faith with Rima, and will 
never allow herself to be touched by him. Then Ravana threatens that, if 


* This passage is onc of the many proofs of the spuriousness,oí the first Book, 
in which it is related that the brothers of Rima were married at the same time as Rama. 

* Not, asis usually assumed, Ceylon. It was not till a much later time that 
Labka was identified with Ceylon, Scc Jacobi, Kāmāyaņa, pp. 90 ff.; M. V. Kibe, 
Rawane's Lanka Discovered, 2nd Ed., 1920, attempts to determine the geographical 
position of Lanka, "€ red] 
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she does not yield herself to him within twelve months, he will have her 
cut in pieces by the cooks and will eat her for his breakfast. Thereupon 
hc has her taken to a grotto, and delivers her to the strict guardianship of 
the Rāksusa women. 

Meanwhile Rama and Laksmapa have returned, and, to their horror, 
lind the hut empty. In vain they seek Sita in the forest. Rama raises a 
bitter lament, he questions the trees, the rivers, the hills and the animals— 
but none can give him news of Šītā. At last they find the flowers and 
ornaments which fell from Sita in her flight, soon they find the ruins of 
Rāvaņa"s chariot, scattered weapons and other traces of a fight. Rama 
cannot but believe that 5ità has been killed by Raksasas, and in mad 
passion, he declares his intention of destroying the whole world. He will 
fill the air with his arrows, stay the course of the wind, annihilate the 
rays of the sun and envelop the earth in darkness, hurl down the summits 
of the hills, dry up the lakes, destroy the ocean, uproot the trees, nay more, 
even annihilate the gods themselves if they do not give him back his Sila. 
Only with much trouble does Laksmana succeed in soothing the raving 
one and in persuading him to renew the search. Then they find the 
vulture Jatayus weltering in his blood. Dying, he still relates to them 
what has occurred, but dies in the middle of his story. Wandering 
towards the south the brothers encounter a roaring, headiess monster, 
Kabandha, whom they deliver from a heavy curse. In gratitude for this, 
he advises Rama to ally himself with the monkey-king Sugriva, who will 
be helpful to him in the recovery of Sita, 


Book IV,the Kiskindhā-kāņda, tells of the alliance which 
Rama forms with the monkeys, in order to win back Sita, 


The brothers reach the lake Pampa, the sight of which causes Rama 
to fall into a melancholy mood; for it is spring, and the sight of the 
awakening of nature arouses in him great longing for the distant loved 
one,* Here they soon meet with the monkey-king Sugriva. He tells 
them that hc has been robbed of his wife and his dominion by his brother 
Valin, aud driven from his kingdom. Rama and Sugriva now form a 
close bond of friendship. Rama promises to help Sugriva against Vālin, 
while Sugriva promises to aid Rama in the recovery of Sita. Before 
Kiskindhā," the residence of Valin, a battle takes place between the 
hostile monkey brothers. Rama comes to Sugriva's aid and kills Vālin. 
The monkey Sugriva is consecrated as king and Añgada, the son of Valin, 
as heir to the throne. 


* "The whole first canto is an elegy, which might be entitled ‘Longing for the 
beloved in spring", quite in the style of the later ornate poetry. 
* Hence the title of Book IV. 


, [3 
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Among the counsellors of Sugriva, Hanumat, the son of the 
wind-god, is the wisest. Sugriva has the greatest confidence in him, and 
commissions him to find Sita. Accompanied by a host of monkeys under 
the leadership of Angada, the clever Hanumat starts on his way to thc 
south. After many adventures they meet with Sampati, a brother of the 
vulture Jațāyus. The latter tells them how once, when he wanted to fly 
to the sun in a race with his brother,? his wings were scorched, so 
that he had now to stay helpless on the Vindhya hills. But he had seen 
how Rāvaņa had stolen Sita away and taken her to Lanka. He describes to 
them the position of Laūkā, and the monkeys descend to the ocean. But 
when they saw the immeasurable billowing sea before them, they simply 
despaired of getting across it. Angada, however, tells them not to be 
despondent, “for despondency kills a man, as the angry snake kills a boy’ 
(IV, 64, 9). Then they take counsel together, as to who can jump the 
furthest, and it appears that none can jump sofar as Hanumat. The 
latter then ascends fhe hill Mahendra and prepares to leap across the 
ocean. 


Book V describes the wonderful island of Lanka, the 
town of residence, the magnificent palace and harem ot 
Rāvana, and relates how Hanumat gives Sita news of her 
beloved Rāma, and at the same time finds out the strength 
of the enemy, The book may have received the title 
Sundara-kanda, ‘the beautiful section’, on account of the 
many poetical descriptions,* or because it contains even 
more fabulous stories than all the other books. If the whole 
second half of the Ramayana is already a ‘romantic’ epic, 
then this fifth Book is very specially ‘romantic’, and for 
Indian taste the romantic is always the most beautiful. 


With a mighty leap, which causes the hill Mahendra to tremble in its 
depths and terrifies all the living beings on the hill, the monkey Hanumat 
rises into the air and flies across the ocean, After a flight of four days, 
on which he encounters various adventures and performs miracles, he 
finally reaches Lanka. From a hill he looks at the town, which seems to 
him almost impregnable. He makes himself as small as a cat,* and after 
AM» 1 penetrates into the tewn. He views the whole demon-city, the 


Hanfimat. The name signifies: ‘He with the aws’, According to 
IV, 66, Py he is so called because Indra crushed bis jaws with the thunderbolt, 
* Like Icarus. This myth is at first briefly touched upon (IV, 58), then (IV, 
. 59-63) related in purāņa=likc diffusivencss. 
|. 5 "Thus according to Jacobi, Ramayana, p. 124. | 
According to another explanation: ‘as a horse-fiy', oe ong np can change 
his form at =s ai 


r 
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palace of Rāvaņa and the wonderful chariot called Puspaka, on which the 
Raksasa is wont to drive through the air. He also penetrates into Ravana’s 
harem, where he sees the powerful demon prince reposing in the midst of 
his beautiful women.* After long fruitless searching, he at last finds Sītā, 
consumed by grief, in the ASoka-grove. He makes himself known as a 
friend and messenger of Rama, She tells him that Ravana has threatened 
to devour her, and that she must die after two months, if Ršma does 
not deliver her before then. Hanumat assures her of the certainty of 
Rāma's coming to deliver her.* | 

Thereupon Hanumat returns to the hill, flies across the ocean and 
relates his adventures in Laikā to the monkeys awaiting him there. Then 
he goes to Rāma, reports to him how he found Sītā, and delivers him her 
message. 


Book VI, which describes the great battle between Rama 
and Ravana, hence called ‘Yuddha-kanda’ ‘battle section’, is 
the most extensive of all. 


Ràma praises Hanumat for the successful execution of his errand, 
and heartily embraces him. But he despairs at the thought of the 
difficulty of getting across the ocean. Sugrīva advises the construction 
of a bridge to Lanka. Hanumat.gives an exact description of the city 
of Rāvaņa and its fortification, and declares that the principal heroes of 
the monkey-host would be able to overcome it. So Rüma commands that 


! The nightly seraglio-scene (V. 9-11) is described vividly in the style of ornate 
poetry, and forcibly recalls the description in the Buddha legend, where Prince 
Siddhartha, surrounded by his wives, awakens at the hour of midnight, and is seized with 
disgust at sensual pleasure. The similarity of the situation and ofthe description is 
sufficiently striking to justify the supposition that it is an imitation of the description in 
A$vaghosa's Buddhacarita (V, 47 ff.). For as E. B. Cowell rightly remarks ( in the 
preface to his edition of the Buddhacarita ), this scene forms an essential part of the Buddtra 
legend, while in the Rāmāyaņa, it is only an entirely unnecessary embellishment, Of 
course we must not ascribe the piece to Vālmīki himself, but the imitation must be 
ascribed to a later interpolator. L 

° With this, Hanumat's mission is fulfilled, and the following narrative (41-55) 
is doubtless a later interpolation : in order to test the strength of the enemy, Hanumāt 
instigates a quarrel by destroying the A$oka-grove, In tremendous battles with thousands 
of Rākgasas he alone remains the victor. But finally he is put into fetters and taken 
before the demon-king. Hanumat introduces himself as the messenger of Rāma and 
demands the return of Sitä. Ravana decides to kill him, but is persuaded to spare him 
asan ambassador. However, in order to punish him, he causes cotton rags soaked in 
oil to be wrapped round the monkey's tail and to be set alight. SW hears of it, and 
prays to Agni, the fire-god, that he may not burn Hanumat, The monkey now leaps 
with his burning tail from house to house, and sets the whole town on fire, while he 
himself escapes uninjured. The spuriousness of this passage has been indisputably 
proved by Jacobi, lac. eit., pp. 31 ff. 
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the army shall be prepared for the march, and soon the tremendous 
monkey-army sets out southwards towards the sea-shore. 

When the news of the approaching army of monkeys had reached 
Lanka, Ravana summoned his counsellors, all great and powerful Raksasas, 
to a council. Now while all the other relatives and counsellors urge 
Ravana in boasting speeches to fight, Vibhisana, Rāvaņa"s brother, points 
to unfavourable omens and advises him to return Sītā. Rāvaņa is much 
enraged at this, and accuses him of envy and ill-will ; relatives, he says, 
are always the worst enemies of a king and hero. Feeling deeply offended 
by his brother, Vibhisana renounces him, flies across the ocean with four 
other Raksasas and allies himself with Rama. On the advice of Vibhisana 
Rāma appeals to the Ocean-god himself to aid him in crossing the sea. 
The latter calls the monkey Nala, the son of the divine master-builder 
Vi$vakarman, and instructs him to bridge the ocean, At Rāma's com- 
mand, the monkeys bring rocks and trees, in a few days a bridge is 
built over the ocean, and the whole of the great army passes over to 
Lanka. 

Now Rāvaņa's residence town is surrounded by the army of monkeys. 
Ršvana gives the command for a general sortie. A battle takes place, 
also many cases of single combat between the chief heroes of the two 
fighting armies. Laksmana, Hanumat, Angada and the  bear-king 
Jāmbavat are the most prominent fellow-combatants of Rama, while on 
Rāvaņa"s side, his son Indrajit is the most conspicuous. The latter is 
versed in all magic arts and knows how to make himself invisible at any 
moment. 

Thus, on one occasion, he inflicts dangerous wounds on Rüma and 
Laksmapa. But in the night, on the advice of the bear-king Jámbavat, 
the monkey Hanumat fles to Mount Kailāsa, in order to fctch thence 
four particularly powerful healing herbs. As these herbs are concealed, 
the monkey simply takes the whole mountain-peak with him and carries it 
to the battle-field, where, through the fragrance of the healing herbs, 
Rüma, Laksmapa and all the wounded are immediately healed Hereupon 
Hanumat puts the mountatin back into its place. 

On another occasion, Indrajit, versed in magic, comes out of the city 
carrying on his war-chariot a magically produced image of Sita, which he 
' jll-treats and beheads before the eyes of Hanumat, Lakgmaņa and the 
monkeys, Horrified, Hanumat reports to Rama that Sita is killed ; Rama 
falls into a swoon. Lakgmana breaks into lamentations and utters a 
blasphemous speech with bitter complaints against Fate that has no regard 
to virtue (VI, 83, 14 ff.) but he is soon enlightened by Vibhīgaņa that 
the whole affair is only a delusion produced by Indrajit. Finally, 
Indrajit is killed by Laksmapa after a violent duel. 

Furious at the death of his son, Rávaga himself now appears on the 
‘field of battle. A dreadful duel between Rama and ‘Ravana takes place, . 
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continuing day and night. The gods themselves come to Rāma's aid, 
especially Indra with his chariot and his projectiles. But as many times 
as Rama strikes off Ravana’s heads, so often a new head grows again. 
At last he succeeds in piercing Ravana’s heart with a weapon created by 
god Brahman himself. There is great rejoicing in the army of the 
monkeys, and wild flight of the Raksasas. 

Now Ravana is solemnly buried and Vibhisaga is installed as king 
in Lanka by Rama. 

Only now does Rama send for Sita, and proclaim to her the joyous 
news of the victory—but then, in the presence of all the monkeys and 
Rākgasas, he rejects her. He has (so he declares) had his revenge for 
the ignominy he has had to suffer, but with her he will have no more 
to do ; for a woman who has sat on the lap of another man, and who has 
been looked at with lustful eyes by another, could no longer be received 
asa wife by Rama. Then Sītā raises a bitter complaint against the 
unjust suspicion of Rāma, and asks Laksmana to erecta pyre: for 
now nothing remained for her but to enter the fire. Rāma gives his 
consent, the pyre is erected and lighted, and Sītā, invoking the fire as 
witness of her innocence, rushes into the flames, Then the god Agni 
arises out of the burning pyre with the uninjured Sita and delivers her to 
Rama, assuring him, in a solemn speech, that she has always kept her 
faith with him, and even in the palace of the Raksasa remained pure and 
innocent. Thereupon Ràma declares that he himself never had any doubts 
concerning Sītā's innocence, but that it was necessary to prove her 
innocence before the eyes of the people. 

Now Ràma and his people, accompanied by Hanumat and the 
monkeys, return to Ayodhyā, where they are received with open arms by 
Bharata, Satrughna, and the mothers. They enter amidst the rejoicings 
of the populace. Rama is consecrated as king and rules happily and for 


the welfare of his subjects. 


T his really concludes the story of Rama, and there can be 
no doubt at all that the original poem ended with Book VT, 
and that the following Book VII, is a later addition. 
This seventh book—it is called Uttara-kāņda, ‘last section'— 
again contains numerous myths and legends similar to 
those which also occur in the Mahābhārata and the Purānas, 
which have nothing at all to do with the Rāma-legend. The 
first cantos deal with the origin of the Rāksasas and the 
battles of Indra with Rāvana,* after which the story of the 


' VII, 1-34. Jacobi calls the piece Rūvaneīs. 
55—0O.P.221 
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youth of Hanumat is related (VII, 35f.) Only about a 
third of the books deals with Rāma and Sītā, and the 
folowing is related : 


One day Ràma is informed that the people are expressing their 
disapproval at his having received Sītā back after she (during her 
abduction) had sat on the lap of Rāvaņa ; it was feared that this might 
have a bad effect on the morals of the women in the land. The model 
king Rāma is very sad about this; he cannot bear the reproach that he 
is setting the people a bad example, and requests his brother Laksmapa 
to take Sita away and desert her in the forest. With a heavy heart 
Laksmaņa takes her on his chariot, leads her to the Ganges aud brings 
her to the further bank of the river, where he discloses to her that 
Rama has rejected her on account of the suspicions of the people. In 
deep grief, but yet full of submission to her fate, Sita only sends Rāma 
friendly greetings. Soon after, some hermit-boys find the weeping Sītā 
in the forest and lead her to the hermitage of the ascetic Vālmīki. The 
latter delivers her into the protection of hermit-women. After some 
time she gives birth, in the hermitage, to the twins Kuša and Lava. 

Several years pass. The children have grown up and become pupils 
Of the ascetic and singer Vālmīki, At this time Rāma organises a great 
horse-sacrifice. This is also attended by Vālmīki and his pupils. He 
instructs two of them to recite, in the sacrificial assembly, the Rāmāyaņa 
composed by him. All listen with rapture to the wonderful recitation. 
But Rāma soon discovers that the two youthful singers Kuša and Lava,* 
who recite the poem to the accompaniment of the lute, are sons of Sītā. 
Then he sends messengers to Vālmīki and asks him to arrange that Sità 
may purify herself by an oath before the sacrificial assembly. The next 
morning Vālmīki brings Sītā, and, in a solemn speech, the great ascetic 
declares that she is pure and innocent, and that her children, the twin- 
brothers Kuša and Lava, are the true sons of Rama. Thereupon Rāma 
declares that, though he is satisfied with the words of Vālmīki, he still 
desires that Sita shall purify herself by means of an oath. Then all the 
gods descended from heaven. But Sītā, with downcast glance and folded 
hands, said: "As truly as I have never, even with one thought, thought 
of another than Ráma—may Goddess Earth open her arms to me! As 
truly as I have always, in thought, word and deed, honoured only Ršma 
—may Goddess Earth open her arms to me! As I have here spoken 
the truth and never known another than Ráma—may Goddess Earth 
open her arms to me !” Scarcely was the oath finished, than there arose 
out of the earth a hpestepty throne, borne on the heads of snake qonopa 
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and Mother Earth, seated on the throne, embraced Sita and vanished 
with her into the depths. In vain Rama now adjures the Goddess Earth 
to give him back his Sita. Only god Brahman appears and comforts him 
with the hope of reunion in heaven. Soon afterwards Rama gives up 
the government to his two sons Kuga and Lava, and himself enters 
heaven, where he again becomes Visnu. 

The thread of this narrative in Book VII is constantly 
interrupted by the interpolation of numerous myths and 
legends. "There we find again the familiar legends of Yayati 
and Nahusa (VII, 58f.), of the slaying of Vrtra by Indra, who 
by this becomes guilty of Brahman-murder (VII, 84-87), of 
Urvasi, the beloved of the gods Mitra and Varuna, who in 
a marvellous manner beget the Rsis Vasistha and Agasthya 
(VIL 56f.), of King lla, who as the woman [lā bears 
Purūravas (VII, 87-90), and so on. Many truly brahmanical 
legends with an exaggerated tendency compare well with 
similar stories of Book XIII of the Mahābhārata. Thus the 
story of the ,ascetic Sambüka, belonging to the Südra caste, 
whose head Rama strikes off, for which he is commended by 
the gods, because a Šūdra should not take it upon himself to 
practise asceticism ; or of the god who is compelled to eat 
his own flesh because, in a former incarnation, he practised 
asceticism, but omitted to make presents to the Brahmans 
(VII, 73-81), and similar ‘edifying’ legends. The whole of 
the book bears the character of the latest parts of the 
Mahābhārata. 


THE GENUINE AND THE SPURIOUS IN THE RAMAYANA! 


There can be no doubt that the whole of Book VII of 
the Ramayana was added later to the work : but it has also 
long been recognised that the whole of Book I cannot have 
belonged to the original work of Valmiki. Not only are 
there numerous internal contradictions in the book, but the 
language and style, too, stand out as inferior to those of 
Books II to VI. Moreover, in the genuine parts of the poem 
Uber das Rāmēpāņa (ABA., 1870). The fundamental work On these problems js trai 


of H. Jacobi,. Ramayana, Geschichte und Inhalt, Bonn, 1893. See also C. V. Vaidya, 
The Riddle of the Ramayana, Bombay and London, 1906 ; and Dineschandra Sen, The 
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there is never any reference to the events in Book I, in fact 
there are details in this book which directly contradict the 
statements of later books. 

Only in Books J and VII is Rama throughout conceived 
asa divine being, an incarnation of the god Visnu. In 
Books II to VI, apart from a few passages which are doubt- 
less interpolated,? he is always only a mortal hero and in 
all indisputable genuine parts of the epic there is no 
indication whatever of his being conceived as an incarnation 
of Visnu. Where mythology enters into the genuine parts 
of the poem, it is not Visnu, but the god Indra who, as in the 
Veda, is regarded as the highest god. 

It is characteristic, too, of the two Books I and VII that, 
as we have seen, the thread of the narrative is frequently 
interrupted, and, in the manner of the Mahabharata and of 
the Puránas, numerous brahmanical myths and legends are 
inserted. There are only very few passages in Books Il to 
VI (e.g., at the beginning of Book III) where this kind of 
thing occurs also. The additions and extensions in these 
books— and they are numerous enough—are generally of 
quite a different kind. "They consist chiefly of the spinning 
out of the most beautiful and most popular passages by the 
singers by means of their own additions. We must imagine 
the Ramayana as having been orally transmitted for a long 
time—perhaps through centuries—in the circles of travelling 
singers like the brothers Kuša and Lava in the Uttara-kānda. 
These singers or minstrels regarded the epic songs as their 
property, with which they took every kind of liberty. If 
they noticed that the audience was deeply moved by the 
touching plaints of Sita, Dasaratha or Kausalyā, they would 
fabricate a number of additional verses, so that they could 
linger over it for a longer time ; if the battle-scenes met with 
greater appreciation from a more warlike public, then it was 
easy for the singer to gather together more and more new 
heroes for duels, to have a few more thousands or tens of 


* E.g., the marriage of Laksmana, s. above p. 428 Note 1. 
* Thus, for instance, at the end of Book VI, where, atthe moment when Sita 
ascends the pyre, all the gods come on the scene and praise Ráma as god Vignu. 
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thousands of monkeys or Rāksasas slaughtered or to relate 
again with a little variation a heroic deed which had already 
been related; if the audience enjoyed comical scenes, 
especially those in which the monkeys appear, then it was 
tempting for the singer not only to spin out such scenes, but 
also to add new similar ones ; if he had a learned audience 
of Brahmans before him, he sought to win their favour by 
spinning out the didactic portions, adding new moral maxims 
or inserting aphorisms taken from elsewhere ; especially 
ambitious rhapsodists would extend the descriptions of nature, 
probably already popular in the ancient and genuine poem, 
by means of additions in thestyle of the ornate court poetry.! 
Probably the Rāmāyaņa, like the Mahābhārata, only received 
a more or less definite form when it was written down.* But 
this must have happened at a time when the poem was 
already so famous and so popular, that it was already 
regarded as of religious merit to read and to hear it, and 
that heaven was promised to him who copied it.* The more 
one copied of so magnificent and so salutary a poem, “that 
imparts long life, health, renown, good * brothers and 
intelligence",* the more certain one was of entering heaven. 
Therefore the first compilers and editors to handle the 
written poem, did not regard itas their task to view the 
transmitted material critically, to distinguish the genuine 
from the spurious, but, on the contrary, welcomed every- 
thing which presented itself under the title of ‘Ramayana’. 
We can, however, only speak of a ‘more or less’ definite 
form of the Ramayana, for the manuscripts in which the epic 
has come down to us, differ greatly from one another, and 
there are at least three different recensions of the text, repre- 
senting the transmission in different regions of India. These 
recensions differ from one another not only in reference to 
* It was favourable for the amplifications, though unfavourable for the preserva- 
tion of the genuine, that the éloka is a metre easy to handle. To produce any amount 
of šlokas MM in no time, is an easy matter for any tolerably educated Indian who 


knows 
* "The activity of the commentators, by which the text was made still morc secure, 


began much later still. 
.. *^ VI, 128,120: “Those men who, full of love towards Rama, write down this 
dole ARDIA) compiled by the Rsi, attain to a dwelling in Indra's heaven." 
7 , 128, 1: Also see above, p. 420. 
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various readings of certain passages, but also in the fact that 
in each of them verses, long passages and even whole cantos 
occur, which are missing in others ; also the order of the 
verses is very frequently different in the different recensions. 
The recension most widely spread (in the North as well as in 
the South of India), is the one which Jacobi designates as "C", 
which has several times been printed in Bombay.* The only 
complete edition which has appeared in Europe, by 
G. Gorresio,? contains the Bengal recension. The text of the 
North-Western Indian (Western Indian, Kashmiri) recension 
is now being printed at Lahore.* The only explanation for 
the great differences between the recensions is the fact that 
the text of the epic was for a long period only handed down 
by oral transmission. It is conceivable that the order of the 
verses became dislocated in the memory of the rhapsodists, 
that the wording must often have suffered considerable 
changes, and that the singers of different regions made 
different additions and extensions respectively, 

All these recensions agree, however, in that they contain 
all the seven books, and that in all of them, spurious passages 
are side by side with genuine ones, For this reason none of 
the recensions represent an ‘original text’ of the Ramayana. 
But the omission of a passage in one ofthe recensions is 
always a justifiable ground for suspecting its genuineness ; 
and on the whole it is certainly easier to detect what is 
spurious and later in the Ramayaza, than it isin the Maha- 
bhārata. “As on many of our old, venerable cathedrals”, 
says Jacobi,* “every coming generation has added something 

* Iquote from this recension in the edition of the NSP. by K. P. Parab, 2nd 
Ed., Bombay, 1902. It was a mistake to call this recension "Northern Indian", for 


thern Indian MSS. give the same text; s. Winternitz, Catalogue South Indian 
Pedir M on ts, London; 1902, p. 67 ; M. Winternitz and A. B. th, Catalogue of 


translation) by A. W. von Schlegel Bonnae, 1829, 1838, on eclectic principles. 
eg from A Bengali MS. with com arative foot-notes was published by Pandit 
tial Bhattāchārya in the Pandit, N. S., Vols. 28-34. A comparative study of the 
recensions C and B (Bengali) has been made by M. Vallauri, GSAI., 25, 1912, pp. 45 ff. 
* (Critically edited by Pandit Ram Labhaya, po by the Research Depart- 





men : Lahore, 1923 ff. Cy. tz, Die westliche n des 
m: ah mo red Y ge S. Lévi, J.A., 1918, s. 11, t. xi, pp. 5 ff. Only when we 
of all the three recensions, will it be possible to decide which 

more authentic text. 
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new and repaired something old, without the original cons- 
truction being effaced, in spite of all the added little chapels 
and turrets ; so also many generations of singers have been 
at work at the Ramayana; but the old nucleus, around 
which so much has grown, is to the searching eye of the 
student, not difficult to recognise, if not in every detail, yet 
in its principal features." Jacobi himself,in his work Das 
Ramayana has indisputably proved a large number of addi- 
tions and extensions to be such. The fact that, in an attempt 
at a critical reconstruction of the text, perhaps only a 
quarter of the transmitted 24,000 verses of the Ramayana 
would prove to be 'genuine', does not speak against the 
justification of the criticism.* It is only on account of the 
great mass of the *spurious' in the Indian epics, that the 
reading of them, which often carries us away to the greatest 
admiration, still oftener disappoints us. And if a comparison 
between the Indian and the Greek epics with reference to 
artistic value must necessarily result unfavourably for the 
former, the blame rests far more with those versifiers who 
increased and disfigured the ancient songs with their own 
additions and alterations, than with the ancient Indian poets. 
The ‘formless fermenting verbiage’, with which Friedrich 
Rückert reproaches the Ramayana, is surely more often to be 
placed to the account of the imitators of Valmiki than to that 
of Valmiki himself. But on the whole the German poet is 
probably right when he seeks the beauty of the Indian epic 
elsewhere than that of the Greek, saying : 
“Such fantastic grimaces, such formless fermenting verbiage 
As Ramayana offers thee, that has Homer 


Certainly taught thee to despise ; but yet such lofty thoughts 
And such deep feeling the Iliad does not show thee.''2 


THE AGE OF THE RĀMĀYAŅA? 


Closely connected with the question of the genuine and 
the spurious in the Ramayana is the question of the age of 


y In Vol. 51 of ZDMG. (1897), pp. 605 f., Jacobi made an attempt to deal 
critically with a considerable connected portion of the Rāmāyaņa, in which, out of 600 
vitse, nor quus a quarter remained. 

* F. Rūckert, Poetisches Tagebuch, Frankfurt a. M., 1888, p 

. Cf. Jacobi, loc. cit., pp. 100 f.: A. B. Keith, JRAS., iis pp. 318 ff. 
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the poem. For in order to answer this question it is certainly 
of importance whether we can form some idea, at least, of 
the interval of time which may have elapsed between the 
original poem, whose genuine parts are to be found in 
Books II-VI, and the two added Books I and VII. 

We have now seen that in the genuine books Rāma is 
merely a human hero, and that it is only in Books I and VII 
(and in a few interpolated passages of the other books) that 
he appears as the incarnation of the god Visnu. It is the 
epic itself which has made Prince Rāma a national hero. 
This transformation of Rāma from a man into a semi-divine 
national hero and finally into the Universal God Visnu must 
necessarily have taken a very long time. Moreover, the poet 
Valmiki appears as a pious forest hermit and Rsi and a con- 
temporary of the hero Rāma in the first and last books of the 
Ramayana. Thus Vālmīki had already become a legendary 
personage in the minds of the poets of these later books. All 
this makes it seem likely that centuries elapsed between the 
genuine and the spurious portions of the poem.* 

We should immediately add here, though, that also in 
our Mahābhārata, which knows not only the Rāma legend, 
but the Ramayana of Valmiki, Rama is regarded as an incar- 
nation of Visnu, and Valmiki is mentioned as.an ancient Rsi. 
It has already been mentioned above (p. 338) that the 
Rāmopākhyāna of the Mahābhārata is in all probability only 
a free abridged rendering of the Rāmāyaņa, and we may add, 
of the Ramayana in a very late form, fairly nearly approach- 
ing the present one. For, to the author of the Ramopakhyana 
Rama is already Visnu become man,? he knows that Hanu- 
mat ‘burned’ Lañka—a passage proved to be spurious—,* 
and heis already acquainted with that part of Book VII 
which refers to Rāvana.* The story of Rāma is related in 
the Mahabharata in order to console Yudhisthira for the 

x Jacobi, loc. cit., 

: rn Tide "y. "it, 9 Cf. above p. 431 Note 1. 

_4 Jacobi, foc. cit., pp. 73 f. Also in Apre Me Pu eo a YS d 2 she 
128, 95 ff. Ds ^s clefiy touched ox condition o of the subjects racc *who ruled for 
ten uer y and ten hundred years”. e 
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stealing of Draupadi, But this whole episode of the stealing 
of Draupadi is surely only an imitation of the stealing of Sita 
in the Ramayana. In the latter, indeed, this abduction is 
the nucleus of the legend and of the poem, while in the 
Mahābhārata the abduction of Draupadi has practically no 
significance for the course of the narrative, Other striking 
coincidences in single features in the two epics have been 
pointed out, especially the resemblance between the heroes 
Arjuna and Rama. The banishment into the forest for 
twelve to fourteen years, the bending of the bow, and endow- 
ment of the heroes with divine weapons which they fetch 
from the gods!—these are points in which the influence of 
the one epic upon the other is possible, but can hardly be 
proved, Nevertheless it is more likely that the Mahābhārata 
borrowed motives from the Ramayana than the reverse. For 
while the Ramayana shows no kind of acquaintance with the 
Pandava legend or the heroes of the Mahābhārata,* the 
Mahābhārata, as we have seen, knows not only the Rama 
legend, but the Ramayana itself. In the Harivamša there is 
even already a mention of a dramatic representation of the 
Ramayana (see above, p. 396 Note). Itis still more important, 
however, that the Mahabharata (VII, 143, 66) quotes a *sloka 
once sung by Valmiki’, which is actually to be found in our 
Ramayana, (VI, 81, 28). Valmiki is mentioned in several 
places in the Mahābhārata as a “great ascetic' and venerable 
Rsi, by the side of Vasistha and other Rsis of ancient-times.? 
On one occasion he tells Yudhisthira that, in the course of a 
disputation with holy Mounis he was once reproached with 
being a ‘Brahman-murderer’, and that through this reproach 
the guilt of Srahmestesunder had come upon him, from 

which he could only cleanse himself by the worship of Siva.* 


* Cf, A. Holtzmann, Das Mahābhārata IV, 68 f. E. Windisch, LZB., 1879, No, 52, 
col. 1709. 

* Jtis true that the t of the Ramayana knew the poem of Sāvitrī and the 
song of Nala (Ramayana IT. 30, 6; V. 24, 12), but it is not certain that he knew them as 
parts of the Mahābhārata (as is assumed by Hopkins, Great Epic, p. 78 note). 

® Mahābhārata I, 2, 18; 11, 7, 16; V, 83, 27 ; XII, 207, 4; Harivamfa, 268, 14539, 

i + Mahābhārata AN 18, 8. According to the Adhyütma- Ramiyana, Valmiki lived 
among robbers when was a young man, though he was a Brahman by birth. The 
same tradition is to be found in the Bengali Kāmāyaņa. Cf. Jacobi, loc. cit., p. 66 note; 
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All these facts justify our agreeing with Jacobi (loc. cit., p. 71) 
when he says that the Ramayana must already “have been 
generally familiar as an ancient work, before the Mahabharata 
had reached its final form." It is quite in accord with this 
that the “process of degeneration', if one may say so, i.e., the 
superseding of the genuine by the spurious, and the penetrate 
ing of later elements into the old parts has gone so far in the 
Mahābhārata as to pervade the whole work, while in the 
Ramayana it was checked in the beginning and extends only 
to Books I and VII and a few parts of the remaining books, 

But if the Mahabharata already had, on the whole, its 
present form in the fourth century A.D. (see above, p. 408), 
then the Ramayana must have received its ‘final’ form (the 
word *final' is to be taken cum grano salis) at least one or two 
centuries earlier. 

However, this does not by any means answer thequestion 
as to which is the older of the two epics. After all that we 
have said about the history of the Mahābhārata as well as of 
the Rāmāyaņa, it is clear enough that this question in itself 
has no sense at all, but naturally resolves itself into three 
different questions, namely : I. Which of the two works, 
in the form in which they are now before us, is the older ? 
II. What relation does the period of time in which an 
original Mahabharata epic gradually became the great com- 
pilātion combining heroic songs and didactic poetry, bear to 
that period of time in which the ancient poem of Valmiki 
became enlarged into the present Rāmāyaņa by means of 
greater or smaller additions in the older books, and finally 
by the addition of Books I and VII? III. Was there, 
generally speaking, a Mahabharata epic or a Ramayana epic 
first in existence 7 

Only to the first of these three questions a definite answer 
"could be given, namely that our present Rāmāyaņa is older 
than the Mahabharata in its present form, As regards the 
second question, we may assume that the Ramayana, being so 










m gr af pp. 137 13715. Ball, 
Ch. Sen, Bengali Rë | n legend, P 

i, is wi > a as a eee of saint i» i caste of the 

EX mīki, C. Temple, the Punjāb, 1 (1884), pp. 529 ST 
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much shorter, required a shorter time for its gradual growth 
than the Mahabharata. It has already been pointed out that 
the character of the two spurious books of the Ramayana is 
strikingly similar to that of the Mahābhārata, and that the 
same brahmanical myths and legends often recur in both. 
The stories which are common to both works are, however, 
told with such variations that we are compelled to assume 
that they are derived from the same source, the Itibāsa 
literature orally transmitted in brahmanical circles, rather 
than that borrowing took place. Furthermore, all the books 
ofthe Ramayana and of the Mahābhārata have numerous 
phrases, hemistiches, proverbial idioms and whole verses in 
common, and in language, style and metre there is a far- 
reaching conformity in the two works,? From these facts we 
conclude that the period of the growth of the Ramayana falls 
within the longer period of the development of the 
Mahābhārata. 

The third and most important guestion, which of the 
two original epics is the earlier, can only be answered by way 
of hypothesis. The Hindus declare the Rāmāyaņa to be 
earlier than the Mahābhārata, because, according to the 
traditional list of Visnu's incarnations, the incarnation as 
Rama preceded that as Krsna.* This argument has no 
force, because in the old, genuine Ramayana, as we have seen, 
Rama does not as yet appear as an incarnation at all. It is 
a fact, however, that allusions to Vasudeva (Krsna), Arjuna 
and Yudhisthira already occur in Panini’s grammar, whereas 
Rima is not mentioned either by Pānini or Patanjali, nor in 
inscriptions of the pre-Christian era.* It is likely, too, that 
the theory of incarnation arose out of the Krsna cult, and 
that the transformation of the hero Rāma into an incarnation 
of Visnu resulted only later, by analogy to the Krsna 

^ This has been proved especially by E. W. Hopkins in the American Journal of 


Philolegy, Vols, XIX, pp. 138 ff. and XX, pp. 22 ff., and in his book, T'ñz Great Epis of 
India, PP. 58 ff., 403 ff. 


ag On the Sloka in the two epics s. Jacobi, lee. eit., pp. 24 M., and Curupnjakaumud], 
pp. 


° `According to the posuer Rāma appears in the Krtayuga, but Krspa not until 

the E'YRDRAERYUER: Cf. A. Gobindācārya Svāmin in JBRAS., 23, 1911-12, pp. 244 ff. 
Of. R. G. Bhandarkar, jn se History of the Deccan, 2nd Ed., Bombay, 1895, 

p. 10: Vaiggavism, etc., pp. 46 f. 
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incarnation. A few scholars? have declared the Ramayana 
to be the earlier of the two epics, because the burning of 
widows does not occur in it, whilst it is mentioned in the 
Mahābhārata. The fact of the matter, however, is that in 
the old, genuine Mahabharata the burning of widows is just 
as much absent as in the genuine Ramayana, whilst there are 
allusions to it in the later portions of the Rāmāyaņa, though 
less frequent than in the Mahābhārata.” Jacobi (loc. cit., 
pp. 78, 81 ff.) is so sure about the Ramayana being the older 
poem, that he even takes for granted that the Mahabharata 
only became an epic under the influence of the poetic art of 
Vālmīki. This seems to me to go far beyond what is 
warranted by facts, indeed it seems to be in contradiction 
with some facts, In more than one respect the Ramayana, as 
compared with the Mahābhārata, indicates progress in the 
art of epic poetry. In the Mahabharata we still have a 
distinct remnant of the ancient ballad form in the prose 
formulae such as ‘Yudhisthira spake’, 'Kunti spake’, ‘Duryo- 
dhana spake’, and so on, introducing the speeches of the 
various characters, while in the Ramayana the speakers 
throughout are introduced in verses.* It has also already 
been pointed out to how great an extent the Ramayana 
already shows the peculiarities of the style of ornate court 
poetry, the kavya.* Of course it is hard to say which of it is 
old, and which parts have been added later. Nevertheless, 
this peculiarity of the Ramayana which separates it con- 
siderably from the Mahābhārata and brings it nearer to the 
epics of Kālidāsa, must make us chary of assuming a greater 
antiquity for the Ramayana.* 


* Jacobi in ERE., VII, 104 f. R. Cbanda, The Indo-Aryan Races, 1, 1916, 
pp. ed. de fT. 


acobi, loc., cit., pp. 107 f., and before him A. W. v. Schlegel and Monier 
Williams, also J. Jolly, Recht und Sitte, p. 68. 
^ Cf. Win internitz, Die Fre, in den indischen Religionen, I, 1920, pp. 58 f. ; J. J. 
Meycr, Das Weib im altindischen Epos, pp. 307 f. 
«* See above, p. 284. The iris have always retained these prose formulas in 
L sāk io grerec tb». appearance of antiquity. 
* See above, pp. 417 f., 429 note 1, 430 and «f. p. 405. 
RW i ge ie germ as e oy, as an arto xodoot it. ls later than the 


may have been. 
Das Mahābhār , 53 
Mahabharata.” us of also enter ata, pp. , and H. MT 
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There is a second point, too, in which the Mahabharata 
makes a much more archaic impression than the Rāmāyaņa. 
Throughout the Mahābhārata—at least in the nucleus of the 
poem, which treats of the Pāņdava story and the Kuru battle 
—we encounter rougher manners and a more warlike spirit 
than in the Ramayana. The battle scenes of the Mahā- 
bharata read quite differently from those described in the 
Ramayana. "Those in the Mahābhārata give the impression 
that the poet belonged to a rough race of warriors, and had 
himself seen bloody battle-fields, while thosein the Ramayana 
sound rather as though a story-teller is relating battles of 
which his only source of information is the reports he has 
heard, There is not that embittered hatred, that fierceresent- 
ment between Rāma and Rāvana, Laksmana and Indrajit, 
as in the Mahabharata when we read of the battles between 
Arjuna and Karna or Bhima and Duryodhana. The Sita of 
the Ramayana, when she is stolen, abducted and persecuted 
by Ravana, or when she is rejected by Rama, always main- 
tains a certain calmness and meekness in her accusations and 
lamentations, and in her speeches there is not a trace of the 
wild passion which we so often find in Draupadi in the 
Mahabharata. Kunti and Gāndhārī, too, are true hero- 
mothers of a warlike race, while Kausalyā and Kaikeyi in the 
Ramayana can rather be compared with the stereotyped 
queens of the classical dramas, "This seems to indicate that 
the Mahābhārata belongs to a ruder, more warlike age, while 
the Ramayana shows traces of a more refined civilization ; 
unless, in order to explain this sharply marked difference 
between the two epics, we assume that the Mahābhārata 
reflects a rougher civilization of Western India, while the 
Rāmāyaņa reflects a more refined civilization of Eastern 
India, and that the two epics do not represent the poetry of 
different periods, but of different regions of India. Even from 
this point of view, however, it is difficult to conceive that the 
Mahābhārata should only have become an epic under the 
influence of Vamiki’s poetic art. 

There can be no doubt that the Mahābhārata belongs to 
the West of India, and the Ramayana to the East. Western 
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peoples play the principal part in the Mahābhārata, while 
the chief events of the Rāmāyaņa take place in the land of 
the Kosala, where, according to tradition, Valmiki is said to 
have lived, and where, in all probability, he did really live.? 
But in Eastern India Buddhism originated, and in Magadha, 
as in the neighbouring Kosala land, it was first propagated. 
So much the more important is the question : What is the 
relationship of the Ramayana to Buddhism ? 

It has already been pointed out above (p. 414) that, in 
the oldest Buddhist literature, we still find examples of the 
Ākhyāna or ballad poetry, in which we have recognised a 
fore-runner of the epic. T. W. Rhys Davids? has concluded 
from this that the Ramayana could not have yet existed as 
an epic at the time ofthe origin of these Buddha-ballads. 
Now it could be objected that perhaps the ancient Akhyana 
or ballad poetry might have lived on beside the new literary 
form of the epic which had developed out of it, in the same 
way as we find ballad and epic poetry side by side in modern 
literatures. It is remarkable, notwithstanding, that we find 
nothing but Buddha-ballads throughout early Buddhist 
literature, whilst a Buddha epic was not written until cen- 
turies later. It is still more important thatin the Tipitaka 
we find the Dasaratha-Jātaka,* which relates how Bharata 
brings the news of the death of Dašaratha, whereupon Rama 
tells Laksmana and Sit4 to step into the water to offer the 
libations for the departed. This gives rise to a conversation, 
in which Bharata asks Rama how it is that he shows no 
sign of sorrow,* and Rama replies with a lengthy speech of 
consolation, explaining how futile it is to lament over the 










, 1871. It has been treated in detail by Weber, 
ff. E. art, Essai sur la légende du Buddha, 2nd Ed. 








| the Jātaka-gāthās were remodelled with a Buddhist ten- 
la tho we see that even the Make ments exceedingly at the news of his father's 
| ng the s h of consolation, s. Rāmāyaņa II, 102-105, and same 
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dead, as death comes to all mortals. The fact tbat only one 
of the twelve ancient gāthās of the Jataka appears in our 
Rāmāyaņa* proves that our epic cannot be the source of 
these verses, but that tbe Jātaka is based upon an ancient 
Rama ballad. In the same Jātaka book there is also the 
Sama-Jataka,? which we may probably consider as an older 
form of the tale about the hermit-boy killed in the chase, 
which is told by Dagaratha in Ramayana, II, 63 f. There 
are a few other Jātakas, too, in which we find passages 
reminding us of the Rāmāyaņa, but only very seldom literal 
agreement.? [tis striking, too, that in the whole of the 
Jātaka, which tells so many tales of demons and fabulous 
animals, we hear not a word of the Rāksasa Rāvana or of 
Hanumat and the monkeys, All this makes it seem likely 
that, at the time when the Tipitaka came into being (in the 
fourth and third centuries B.C.) there were ballads dealing 
with Rāma, perhaps a cycle of such ballads, but no Rāma 
epic as yet.* 

Another question is whether traces of Buddhism can be 
proved in the Ramayana. It can probably be answered with 
an absolute negative; for the only place in which the Buddha 
is mentioned (see above, p. 427, Note 1)is decidedly spurious, 
However, there may be one, though very distant, relation to 
Buddhism. Weber had still believed that the Ramayana was 
based on an “ancient Buddhist legend of the pious prince 
Rama, in whom the legend glorified the ideal of Buddhist 
equanimity."5 That is surely not the case, Nevertheless, the 

` Parallels to other verses in Rāma's speech of consolation (Ramayana, II, 105, 
21: 22) have been traced by Lūders (ZDMG., 58, 1904, 713 f.) in J&taka 328, gā. 2-4. 
In the commentary on the Dasaratka-Jātaka there is also a verse about the ten thousand 


years’ reign of Rāma, which corresponds to Rāmāyaņa, VI, 128 ; 104. An allusion to 
the Rāma legend also occurs in Játaka 513, gà. 17. 


| .* Jātaka 540, also in Mahāvastu, II, 209 ff. Cf. Charpentier, WZKM., 24, 1910, 
397; 27,1913, 94. Oldenberg, NGGW., 1918, 456 IT. ; D. Ch. Sen, loc. cit., pp. 15 fT. 


* There are a few scenes and situations in the Vessantara-Jātaka which remind 

us of the Rāmāyaņa, but there is not a Un case Of literal agreement between the 
ayama and the UOS nne ]n Játaka 519, however, there is a stanza in which a 

demon tries to persuade faithful Sambulā to desert her sick husband and to follow him, 
uttering the same threat as is used by Kāveņa to Sītā in Rama , V. 22, 9, namely, 
tbat if she is not willing, he will devour her for his breakfast, .D. Ch. Sen, loe. cit., 
pp. 18 ff. The Jātaka-gāthās, too, contain carlier and later portions, and some parts 
may be later than the Ramàayana. 

* Cf. T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 183. 

* Über das Rümüyaga, pp. 6 f. 
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idea of explaining the exceeding mildness, gentleness and 
tranquillity which are ascribed to Rāma, by Buddhistic 
under-currents, should perhaps not be rejected, At the least, 
it is conceivable that, in a land strongly influenced by 
Buddhism, an epic was composed by a non-Buddhist, the 
hero of which, in spite of all his splendid demon-battles, is 
more a sage after the heart of the Buddha, than a hero of 
war. It appears, then, that the authors of the ancient 
Buddhist texts in the fourth and third centuries B, C, had as 
yet no knowledge of the Ramayara, but that they knew 
ballads utilised by Valmiki for his Rama epic, and that on , 
the other hand the Ramayana was iufluenced at least indi- 
rectly by Buddhism. From this we may probably argue that 
the Ramayana came into being at a time when Buddhism 
had already spread in Eastern India and the Buddhist 
Canon was in course of formation. 

This is in harmony with the circumstance that the metre 
(the Sloka) of the Ramayana appears to represent a later 
stage of development than that of the Buddhist Pali poetry, 
and that it approximates more nearly to the metre of the 
later portions of the Mahābhārata. * 

H. Jacobi thought it possible to assume a pre-Buddhist 
time of origin ofthe epic on linguistic grounds. This epic 
language isa popular Sanskrit. About 260 B.C., for his 
inscriptions addressed to his people, King A$oka used, not 
Sanskrit, but dialects similar to Pali. Buddha, too, as early as 
the sixth and fifth centuries B.C. preached, not in Sanskrit, 
but in the popular language. But popular epics, so he saīd,? 
cannot be composed in an already *extinct' language, but 
must be composed in the living language of the people. 
Now, as in Agoka’s time and even already in Buddha's time, 
Sanskrit was no longer the language of the people, the 
popular epics (in their original form) must belong to an older 
pre-Buddhist period when Sanskrit was still a living 


* Of. H. Oldenberg in Gurwphijākaumudi, pp. 9 ff, and E. Hopkins, Great Epi, 
pp. 236 ff. Jacobi, loc. cit., p. 93, and Keith, JRAS., 1915, pp. 321, 324 ff., contest the 
soundness of tbis argument, 

* Jacobi, loc. cit., pp. 116 ff. 
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language. Against this, it may be urged that Sanskrit has 

always ‘lived’ in India as a literary language, side by side 

with the popular languages, and has also been understood in 

extensive circles in which it was not spoken. There is 

nothing strange in the fact that, at the same time as Buddhist 

and Jain monks composed and preached in popular dialects, 

Sanskrit epics also were composed and listened to. Down to 

the present day in India it is noX at all unusual for two or 

more languages to be current side by side in the same district. 

And in a great part of Northern India there is current, even 

to day, (besides Sanskrit) a modern Indian literary language, 
which differs strongly from the colloquial language.* There- 
fore, if we here and there encounter the same verses which 
we find in the Ramayana or in the Mahabharata, in Pali or in 
Prākrit, in Buddhist or in Jinistic texts, it does not always 
follow that the Sanskrit verses must have been translated 
from the popular languages. Still less justification is there 
for the view of some prominent scholars that the epics as a 
whole were originally composed in popular dialects and only 
translated into Sanskrit later. It is highly improbable that 
such a translation could have occurred without any record of 
it having been kept anywhere. Jacobi? has convincingly 
shown how unacceptable this hypothesis is on other grounds 
also. But when he here, in opposition to the view that “a 

popular epic must be recited in the language of the people”, 

recalls the fact ‘‘that the songs of the Iliad and the Odyssey 

also were presented in the Homeric language, although the 

language of the audience differed considerably from it”, and 

when he emphasizes the fact that the conception ‘nation’ 

could never, in India, have the meaning, which we connect 

with the word, he refutes his own view that the Ramayana 

must have been composed when Sanskrit was still the ‘popu- 

lar language’, and that it must therefore be pre-Buddhist.? 


' Cr. above p. 37 note, and Grierson in J RAS., 1906, pp. 441 f. e C 

3 ZDMG., 48, 1894, pp. 407 ff. The view that the epics were originally composed 
in Prükrit was t expressed by A. Barth (ura Gritigue, 5 avril, 1886) and later 
defended tig him in detail (RHR., t. 27, 1893, pp. 288 (T. ; t. 45, 1902, pp. 195 f.: 
‘Ocuvres’ If, 152 fT., 397 f.) Cf. also Grierson, Ind. Ant., 23, 1894, p. 55. 

* The question as to whether Sanskrit was a living language at the time when 
the cpics were composed, bas been much discussed. It isa fact that all our ancient 
inscriptions (beginning approximately about 300 B.C.) are written in popular dialects, 


57—0O.P.221 
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During the first centuries of the Christian era, Sanskrit 
was used by the Buddhists also. The Buddhacarita of the 
great Buddhist poet Ašvaghosa is an ornate epic (kāvya) in 
Sanskrit, for which the poetry of Vālmīki certainly served as 
a model. On the other hand we find, in a spurious portion 
of the Ramayana, ascene? which is most probably an imitation 
of a scene of the Buddhacarita. Now, as A$vaghosa is a 
contemporary of Kaniskā, we may conclude that at the 
beginning of the second century A.D.,* the KRāmāyaņa was 
already regarded as a model epic, but that it had not yet 
received its final form to such an extent as to exclude further 
interpolations. Towards the end of the second century, 
however, it must have already had its final form, as follows 
from what has been said above concerning the relationship 
of the Ramayana to the Mahābhārata. 

A public recitation of the Ramayana is already mentioned 
in Kumáraláta's Kalpanamanditika,* which was probably 
written towards the close of the second century A.D. In 
Chinese translations of Buddhist tales, which are said to date 


and that it is only inscriptions of the Christian era which arc also written in Sanskrit 
(of. R. O. Franke Pali und Sanskrit, Strassburg, 1902, and T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhist 
Jandia, pp. 148 ff.). However, the inscriptions only prove that, in those pre-Christian 
centuries, Sanskrit was not as yet used as the language of the royal offices: they prove 
nothing against its use as a literary language. R. G. Bhandarkar (JBRAS., 16, 1885, 
268 ff., 32717.) has already shown that, at the time of the grammarians Panini, Kātyāyana 
and Patafijali, Sanskrit was by no means a ‘dead’ language. See also E. J. Rapson and 
F. W. Thomas, JRAS., 1904, pp. 435 F., 460 f., 747 ff. The objections of Rhys Davids, 
Grierson, and Flect (ib., pp. 457 f., 471 fF., 481 ff.) prove nothing against the assumption 
that, at tbc time when the cpics came into being, Sanskrit was a literary language 
understood in wide circles and spoken to some extent. Cf. also Keith and Gricrson, 
JRAS., 1906. pp. 1 fT, 441 f. ; 1915, 318 f. ; and Windisch in OC., XIV, Paris, 1, 257, 
266. The fact that in the drama the sütas speak only Sanskrit, also tends to show that 
the sūta poetry, Le., the epic, was composed in Sanskrit. On archaisms in the language 
of the Ramayana s. T. Michelson, JAOS., 25, 1904, 89 ff. and T'ransactions and Proceed, 
American Philol Assoc. 34, pp. xl f. ; M. A. Roussel, J-A., 1910, s. 10, t. xv, pp. 1 fI. ; 
Keith, JR AS., 1910, pp. 1321 ff. 
* Cf. A. Gawronski, Studies about the Sanskrit Buddhist Literature, w. Krakowie, 
1919 (‘Prace Komiji Orj, Pol. Akad. Um." No. 2), pp. 27 ff. 
* The seraglio scene, above p. 431, note 3. 
* Much às has been written about the period of Kanigka, it is not yet definitely 
ettled. However, there is ever-increasing evidence for the theory that he reigned during 
the first half of the second century A.D. Gf. Smith, Early History, pp. 271 ff., 270n. 
* Translated from the Chinese as 'A$vaghoga's Sütrülamküra' by Ed, Huber, 
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back to the third century A.D., the Rama legend is related 
in a form prepared to suit Buddhist purposes.* We glean 
from Chinese sources, too, that, at the time of the Buddhist 
philosopher Vasubandhu (fourth century A.D.) the Ramayana 
was a well-known and popular poem also among the 
Buddhists in India.? As early as in the second half of the 
first century A.D. the Jain monk Vimala Süri recast the 
Rama legend in his Prakrit poem Paümacariya | Padmacarita), 
bringing it into line with the religion and philosophy of the 
Jains.* It was obviously his intention to offer his co-religio- 
nists a substitute for the poem of Valmiki which was already 
famous at that time, In about 600 A.D. the Ramayana was 
already famous in far-off Cambodia as a sacred book of 
Hinduism, for an inscription reports that a certain Somašar- 
man presented ‘the Ramayana, the Purana, and the complete 
Bharata’ to a temple.* 

The circumstance that the ancient poem already served 
as a model for Ašvaghosa, and hence must have been 
composed long before the time of the latter, agrees well with 
the entire absence, in the old and genuine Ramayana, of any 
traces of Greek influence or of an acquaintance with the 
Greeks. For two allusions to the Yavanas (Ionians, Greeks) 
have been proved to be spurious. And it is quite out of the 


' : s. Li in Album KaD, pha Hu ff. ; Ed, Chavannes, Cing cents contes, III, 
pp. 2 f. ; „Hu in .» 4, h e 


2 See K. Watanabe, JRAS., 1907, pp. 99 ff. 


° ing to the concluding verses belonging to the pocm itself it was written 
in the year 530 after Mahāvīra (i.e., about 62 A,D.), E. Leumann (to whom I am in. 
debted for valuable information about the Paiimacariya) considers this date as unassailable. 
H. Jacobi (ERE., VII, p. 467) assumes that it was written in the third century A.D. 
The later Jain recensions of the Rima legend (in the 68th Parvan of Gupüdhya's 
Uttarapurdna and in the 7th Parvan of Hemachandra's Saltifalakapurugacaritra) are 
based on the Paūmacarija. On Hemchandra's Jain Rāmāyaņa s. D. Ch. Sen, Bengali - 
Rūmūyaņas, pp. 26 fT. (The Jain Rümüy:ma influenced the Bengali versions of the 
Rāmāyaņa as is shown D. Ch. Sen, loc. cit., pp. 204 ff.). However, the appearance 
of Ravana as a great sage and ascetic, and of Sita as Rāvaņa's daughter in Buddhist 
and Jain versions of the poem of Rama, should not be looked upon as traits pointing to 
ancient traditions, as is done by D. Ch. Sen. In the Adbhutottarakhanda, too, Sita 
appears as the daughter of Mandodari, Rüvaga'squeen. This. however, is a late appen- 
dix to the Sca OC written in praise of Sité as Sakti, and is popular among the Šāktas 
in Kashmir. Gf. Weber, HSS., Verz. I, pp. 123 f., E cling, Ind Off. Cat. VI, p. 1183; 
D. Ch. Sen, lec. cit, pp. 35, 89, 227 f. ; Grierson, JRAS., 1921, pp. 422 fI. 

4 See A. Barth, Inscriptions Sanstrites du Cambodge ("Notices et extraits des 
bibliothéque nationale,’ t. xxvii, 1, Paris, 1885), pp. 29 ff. On the Old 
iyana Ko Friederich, JRAS., 1876, pp. 172 ff. and H. Kern, Verspreide 
i c » pp. 251 ff., 297. ; 
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question that, as was once suggested by Weber, the Homeric 
poems should have had any sort of influence on Valmiki’s 
composition. There is not even a remote similarity between 
the stealing of Sita and the rape of Helen, between the 
advance on Lanka and that on Troy, and only a very 
remote similarity of motive between the bending of the bow 
by Rama and that by Ulysses.? 

As an epic the Ramayana is very far removed from the 
Veda, and even the Rama legend is only bound to Vedic 
literature by very slender threads. Whether that King 
Janaka of Videha who is frequently mentioned in the 
Upanisads? is the same as the father of Sītā, must remain 
an open question. Weber? has pointed out a few slight 
connections between the Ramayana and the Yajurveda. Sua, 
the heroine of the epic, probably belongs to the oldest 
elements of the Rama legend. Her name signifies ‘field 
furrow’, she came forth out of the earth, and Mother Earth 
receives her again. Although the latter feature of the legend 
only occurs in the late Book VII, it may be very old. The 
idea of a goddess of agriculture, Sita, who is already invoked 
in a blessing on the laad, in the Agveda (IV, 57, 6)is 
extremely ancient, and certainly reaches back far into the 
Vedic period. The Grhyasütras have preserved for us prayer- 
formulas, in which she is personified in an extremely life-like 
manner—‘lotus-crowned, radiant in every limb......black- 
eyed’, and so on.* Yet Weber? is probably right when he 
remarks that this Vedic idea of Sita as the goddess Field- 
furrow is “separated by a wide gulf from the representation 
| of her in the Rama legend." Neither is there anything to 
indicate. that songs of Rāma and Sità already existed in 
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Vedic times.* Even if, with Jacobi, we were inclined to find 
in the legend of the battle of Rāma with Rāvaņa, another 
form of the ancient myth of the battle of Indra with Vrtra,* 
the **wide gulf", which separates the Veda from the epic, 
would still remain, 

If we briefly summarise the results of our investigations 
into the age of the Ramayana, we can say the following :— 

l. The later parts of the Ramayana, especially Books I 
and VII, are separated from the genuine Ramayana of Books 
II to VI by a long interval of time. 

2. The whole Ramayana, including the later portions, 
was already an old and famous work when the Mahabharata 
had not yet attained its present form. 

3. It is probable that the Ramayana had its present extent 
and contents as early as towards the close of the second 
century A.D. 

4. The older nucleus of the Mahabharata, however, is 
probably older than the ancient Ramayana. 

5. In the Veda we find no trace of the Rama epic and 
only very faint traces of the Ráma legend. 

6. The ancient Buddhist texts of the Tipitaka betray no 
knowledge of the Ramayana, but contain traces of ballads in 
which the Ráma legend was sung. 

7. There are no obvious traces of Buddhism to be seen 
in the Ramayana, but the characterisation of Rama may 
possibly be traceable to remote Buddhist influence. 

8. There can be no question of Greek influence in thc 
Ramayana, and the genuine Ramayana betrays no acquain- 
tance with the Greeks. 

9. It is probable that the original Ramayana was com- 
posed in the third century B. C. by Valmiki on the basis of 
ancient ballads. 


' Tam unable to follow the fantastic expositions of Julius v. Negelein, who tbinks 


he is able. to discover in up Veda the ‘outline of the Rāma-Sītā legend’ (WZKM., 


* Jacobi, loc, cit, p. 131. ^ 


^ 
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THE PURĀŅAS AND THEIR POSITION IN [NDIAN LITERATURE! 


Itis difficult to determine the exact position of the 
Purāņas in the history of Indian literature, both according 
to contents and chronologically. Actually they belong to 
the religious literature, and are, for the later Indian religion, 
which is generally called 'Hinduism',?? and which culminates 
in the worship of Visnu and Šiva, approximately what the 
Veda is for the oldest religion or Brahmanism. On the other 
hand, how closely the Purāņas are connected with the epic 
compositions can already be deduced sufficiently from the 
fact that in the preceding chapters we repeatedly had to 
speak of them. Indeed, the Mahābhārata for the greater part 
and the Harivamsa almost entirely, are nothing other than 
Puranas, and even the later books and sections of the 
Ramayana partake of the character of Puranas. Furthermore, 
the Puránas undoubtedly reach back to great antiquity and 
are rooted in Vedic literature ; many a legend, already familiar 
from Rgvedic hymns and from the Brahmanas, reappears in 
the Purānas ;? but, just as undoubtedly, those works which 
have come down to us under the title of ‘Purana’ are of a 

* The first to make a thorough study of the Purāņas was H. H. Wilson, in his 
Essays om Sanskrit Literature which first appeared in 1832 (F. and in the Introduction 
and Notes to his translation of the Viggu-Purdga (s. Works by the late H. H. Wilson, 
ed. by R. Rost and Fitzedward Hall, Vol. III, pp. 1-155, and Vol. VI, Preface). He had 
a predecessor in Vans Kennedy, Researches into the Nature and Affinity of Ancient and 4 
Hindu Mythology, London, 1831, Valuable services have also been rendered to the 
investigation of the Purāņa literature by Eugéne Burnouf (Preface to his edition and 
translation of the Bhāgarata-Purūņa) and by the compilers of the great catalogues of 
manuscripts, especially Th. Aufrecht (Bodl. Cat., pp. 7 ff.) and Julius Eggeling (/nd. Off. 
Cat., Part VI, London, 1899). For Wilson's services in the investigation of the Purāņas, 
ef. Windisch, Geschichte der Sanskrit-Philologie, pp. 41 fl. For more recent researches 
on the Purāņas s. R. G. Bhandarkar; A Peep "nto the Early History of India, JBRAS., 
20, 1900, 403 f., new ed. 1920, pp. 66 ff. ; W. Jahn, Festschrift Kuhn, pp. 305 ff.; F. E. 
Pargiter, ERE., X. 1918, 448 ff.; Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, London, 1922, 
pp. 15 ff. and passim; J. N. Farquhar, An Outline ef the Religious Literature of India, 
London, 1920, pp. 136 ff. ; E. J. Rapson, Cambridge History, Y, pp. 290 ff. 

> On this religion «f. A. Barth, Religions of India, 2nd ed., London, 1889, 


) mam rapta Y ao Ber t Z Be G London, 1891; E. W. 
Hopkins, os . 434 f. ; Sir Charles 1 Eliot, Hisduism and 


^p, Der yep Munich, 1922. 
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later date, and up to the present day books are fabricated 
which assume the proud title ‘Purana’, or claim to be parts of 
ancient Puránas What has been said in the Introduction 
(see above, p. 26 ) about ‘new wine in old bottles’, applies 
especially to these works, Even the latest productions of this 
literature have the external form and the archaic frame of 
the oldest Puranas, 

The word *purana' means originally nothing but purāņam 
akhyanam, i.c., ‘old narrative’. Inthe older literature, in 
Brahmanas, Upanisads and old Buddhist texts, we generally 
find the word in connection with itih@sa, But it has already 
been remarked (see above, p. 274) that the ‘Itibasas and 
Puranas’ or 'Itihāsapurāna' so often mentioned in olden 
times, do not mean actual books, still less, then, the epics or 
Puranas which have come downto us. On the other hand, 
definite works may have been thought of, when, in the 
Atharvaveda,? beside the four Vedas, ‘the Purana’ also is 
enumerated, Only in the Sitra literature is the existence of 
real Puranas definitely proved, i.e., of works whose contents 
approximately agreed with our present Purāna texts. In the 
Gautama-Dharmasütra,* which is regarded as the oldest of 
the preserved law-books, it is taught that the king is to take 
as his authorities on the administration of justice, the Veda, 
the law-books, the Vedāngas, and “the Purāna'. The 
expression ‘the Purāņa' can here, like ‘the Veda’ only denote 
a species of literature. It is still more important that another 
law-book, the Apastambiya-Dharmasütra, contains not only 
two quotations from ‘the Puràána', but also a third quotation 
from a Bhavi;yat-Purána. The latter quotation, it is true, 


* The Kaufiltya-Arthašāstra I, 5 (p. 10) in its definition of itihðsa, enumerates 
and ¿tiprtta as bel ng 4o the content ak itihüsa. As itivrita can only mean a 
‘historical event’, purdga probably means ‘mythological and legendary lore.’ 

* XI,7,24. In the verse Ath. V. 19, 9 the Rsi Nürada is addressed in such a 
manner as to make one believe that the verse is taken out of a Purāņa dialogue. Gf. M. 
Bloomfield, SBE., Vol. 42, p. 435. 

* XI, 19. Thus also in the law-books of Brhaspati, which are many centuries 
later (SBE., Vol. 33, p. 280) and Fājfavalkya, 1, 3. In still later law-books the Purápas 
masak man | iod E among the sources of law, but also quoted as ~ ae in 
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is not to be found in the Purāna which has come down to us 
under that title, neither can the other two quotations be 
found literally in our Purānas, However, there certainly are 
similar passages in our texts.* As there arc good grounds 
for assigning the abovementioned Dharmasütras to the fifth 
or fourth century B.C., there must have been even at that early 
period works resembling our Purānas.* It is indeed likely 
enough that our Puránas are only recasts of older works of 
the same species, namely, of works of religious didactic 
contents, in which were collected ancient traditions of the 
Creation, the deeds of the gods, heroes, saints and ancient 
ancestors of the human race, the beginnings of the famous 
royal families, and s» on, 

Also the relationship of the Mahābhārata to the Puranas? 
indicates that the latter reach back to great antiquity, and 
that Purānas certainly existed already long before the final 
redaction of the Mahabharata. Our Mahabharata not 
only calls itself a Purana, but also begins exactly as 
the Purāna texts usually begin, Ugrasravas, the son of 
the Sūta  Lomaharsana, appearing as narrator This 
Ugrašravas is called ‘versed in the Puránas, and Saunaka, 
when inviting him to narrate, says to him : "Thy father 
once learned the whole Purāna ;......in the Purāna are 
told the stories of gods and the genealogies ofthe sages, 
and we heard them once long ago from thy father.” 
Very .frequently legends in the Mahabharata are introduced 
with the words ‘it is heard in the Purana’; gāthās and $lokas, 
especially genealogical verses, *sung by those verscd in the 
Puranas’, are quoted ; an account of the Creation, composed 


3 . G. Bühler, Ind. Ant., 25, 1896, pp. 323 fT. and SBE., Vol. 2, ?nd ed., 1897, 
pp. xxix ff., and Pargiter, Anc. Ind. Hist. Trad. » pp. 43 ff, 
* Tt ^m not, however, phos d ps these oe LM the PT E seni 
aratc scctions on dharma at me, as is the case with our presen as; we 
Md aly assume that, in connection with the ‘ancient lore’ they also handed down 
all kinds of ancient legal principles and maxims. Cf. Pargiter, Anc. Ind. Hist. Trad., 
pp. 48 means sr. The emer, (ER bea Ae few ot misguided prinosa be pK asad by 
a Purāņas 6, p. coun amm ges .. specialis 
court officials (V e$ Be 247) 7). - Hom ss t agree with P ter (loc. 


regarding of the existence of definite Pur in the 
= E ASĀ T) im regarding, this sna as a work of the 3rd or 4th century A.D. 
Cf. ^. 


Holtzmann, Das Mahabharata, TV pp. 29 ff and E W. Hopkins, The 
| Great pic of Tadia, pp. š; 
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in prose ( Mahabh. X11, 342) is called ‘a Purana’, the snake- 
sacrifice of Janamejaya is taught ‘in the Purāņa”, and those 
versed in the Puranas recommend it ; ‘in remembrance of the 
Purana proclaimed by Vayu’,? the past and future ages of 
the world are described, and the Harivamfa not only quotes 
a Vayu-Purana, but in many places agrees literally with the 
Váyu-Purána transmitted to us, Numerous myths, legends, 
and didactic passages are common to the Purāņas and the 
epics. Lüders? has proved that the Rsyašrūga legend has 
an older form in the Padma-Purana than in our Mahabharata. 
In a verse of the Mahabharata, which, it is true, was added 
very late,’ the ‘eighteen Purdnas’ are already mentioned. 
From all this it appears that Puranas, asa species of literature, 
existed long before the final redaction of the Mahābhārata, 
and that even inthe Puranas which have come down to us 
there is much that is older than our present Mahābhārata. 

It is, however, only an apparent paradox, when we say 
that the Mahābhārata is older than the Purānas, and that the 
Puranas are older than the Mahābhārata. For the Puranas 
are just as little unified works as the epic, and in them too, 
early and late portions are found side by side. In the 
numerous cases in which the Purdnas agree with each other, 
and with the Mahābhārata, more or less literally, it is more 
probable that they all are derived from the same old source, 
than that one work is dependent on the other.* This old source 
was, on the one hand, oral tradition, comprising Brahman 
traditions reaching back to Vedic times, as well as the bard 
poetry handed down in the circles of the Ksatriyas," and on 
the other hand, it was certain definite texts, probably far less 
in bulk than our present Purāņas. The number of these was 
probably not exactly eighteen from the outset. Perhaps 
there were only four, as indicated by the legendary report 


* Mahābhārata III, 191, 16. As Hopkins, ¿es cit, pp. 48 f., has shown, the 
description in our Vayu-Pur is more ancient than the one given in the Mahābhārata, 

* NGGW., 1897, pl, pp. 8 f. | " 

^ XVII, 6,95. Another verse, XVIII, 5, 46, is not to be found in all editions. 

* Of course we do not wish to deny that, in isolated cases, one Purāņa may ha 

* [I doubt, however, whether we are justified in drawing. the line between the 
Kgatriya tradition and the brabmanical tradition as definitely as is assumed by Pargiter. 


^  $8—0O.P.221 
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in the Visnu-Purāņa.* It is, however, most unlikely indeed 
that, as is assumed by some scholars,? all the Purāņas origi- 
nated in a single original Purana, There was never one 
original Purāna, any morc than there was one original 
Brāhmaņa whence all the Bráhmanas sprang, or one original 
Upanisad whence all the Upanisads sprang. When, as we 
have seen above, ancient works here and there mention *thc 
Purdna’, they only mean ‘the old tradition’ or *Purána litera- 
ture’, in the same way as the expressions ‘Veda’, ‘Sruti’, and 
‘Smrti’ are used in the singular, That our present Puranas are 
not the ancient works themselves which bore this title, can 
already be deduced from the fact that, in content, none of 
them agrees with the definition of the term Purana as given 
in themselves. According to this certainly very old definition,? 
every Purana is to have ‘five characteristics’ (paīcalaksaņa , 
i.e., it is to treat five subjects: (1) Sarga, ‘creation’, 
(2) Pratisarga, ‘re-creation’, i.e., the periodical annihilation 
and renewal of the worlds, (3) Vamía, ‘genealogy’, i.e., the 
genealogy of the gods and Rsis, (4) Manvantarāņi, ‘the 
Manu-periods of time’, i.e., the great periods, each of which 
has a Manu or primal ancestor of the human race, and 
(5) Vamsanucarita, ‘the history of the dynasties’, viz., the 
early and later dynasties whose origin is traced back to the 
sun (solar dynasty) and the moon (/unar dynasty). These five 
things only partly form the contents of the Purāņas handed 
down to us; some contain much more than what is included 
in the ‘five characteristics’, while others scarcely touch upon 
these subjects, but deal with quite different things. What is 
especially significant of almost all our Purāņas, their sectarian 
character, i.e., their being dedicated to the cult of some god 
or other, of Visnu or Siva, is completely ignored by the old 


` HII,6. According to this, the Sita Romaharsana and three of his pupils wrote 
the four fundamental Purāņasamhitā (mūlasamhīitā). Similarly Bhügasata- Partys, XII 7, 
Cf. Burnouf, Bhāgavata-Purāņa, |, Prēface, pp. xx xvii ff. However, we should not place 
much reliance on these legends. 

* A. M. T. Jackson, JBRAS., 21, 1905, Extra Number, pp. 67 ff. ; A. Blau, 
ZDMG., 62, 1908, 337; Pargiter, Anc. Ind. Hist. Trad., 35 (T.; 49 fT. | 
*» [tis found in the more important Purāņas, also in the ancient Indian lexicon, 
Am arakoáa, as well as in other lexicons, 
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definition,? In most of these works there are also considerable 
sections on the rights and duties of the castes and of the 
Ašramas, on the general brahmanical rites, especially the 
funeral sacrifices (fraddhas)? as well as on particular ceremonies 
and feasts (vratas) in honour of Visnu or Siva, and frequently 
also sections on Sankhya and Yoga philosophy. 

In such Puranas as have preserved an old nucleus, we 
find sections on cosmogony and history of primeval times, 
corresponding to the ‘five characteristics’, We find, too, 
genealogical lists of the ancient royal houses, continued from 
the first kings, whose origin is traced back to the sun and 
moon, down to the heroes ofthe great war of the Mahabharata. 
As our Puránas are ascribed to Vyāsa, who is said to have 
lived at the beginning of the Kaliyuga contemporancously 
with the heroes of the Bharata battle, the history of ‘the past’ 
ends with the death of the Pandavas or shortly afterwards.? 
In several of these Purānas,* however, the royal dynasties of 
the ‘past’ are followed by lists of the kings of the ‘future’ 
in the form of prophecies. In these lists of kings of the 
Kali era, we meet, among others, the dynasties of the 
Sisunagas, Nandas, Mauryas, Sungas, Andhras and Guptas 


> In the Brakhmataivarta-Purāņa it is certainly said that the ‘five characteristics’ 
are only for the upapurdgas, while the mahdpurfinas (‘the great Purāņas') have fen 
‘characteristics’, including ‘praise of Visnu and the gods individually’. The Bhügarata 
Purāņa likewise mentions ‘ten characteristics’ of the *Purāņa" in two places (IL, 10, 1 
and XII, 7, 8 (T). (See E. Burnouf, Le Bhügavata Purāņa, t. I. Préf., pp. xlvi ff.). But 
these definitions, too, only partly correspond to the contents of the actually existing 
Purāņas. 

* Here the Purāņas often agree literally with later law-books. Cf. W. Caland, 
Altindischer Ahnenkudt, pp. 68, 79, 112. 


* When the Kaliyuga era had become current the Indians felt the need of 
associating the starting-point of the era with some important ‘historical’ event, and 
they used the Bhārata battle for this purpose. There was, however, a school of 
astronomers, thus Var&hamihira (died A.D. 587) with whom the historian Kalhana 
agrees, which does not date the beginning of the Kaliyuga from the battle of the 
Mahübhárata, but reckons this battle as having been fought in the 653rd year of the 
Kaliyuga (2449 B.C.). In the Aiho]e inscription (634 A.D.) the date ‘after the Bhārata 
battle’ is already mentioned. Cf. J. F. Fleet, JRAS., 1911, 675 fT. Indian kings were 
just as fond of tracing their ancestry back to these who fought in the Bhārata battle as 
Eu an princes were anxious to prove their descent from the heroes of the Trojan war. 
cf. Hanson, Cambridge History, I, p. 307. I consider it as entirely contrary to historical 
criticism to draw chronological conclusions as is done by Pargiter (Anc. Ind. Hist, Trad., 
pp. 175 ff.) from this fiction of the coincidence of the Bharata battle with the beginning 


* Matsya-, Vüyu-, Brahmāņda-, Bhavigya-, Visņu-,  Bhügavata-, and Garuda- 
s In Ramayana, IV, 62, 3 purāņa means ‘a prophecy made in olden times”. 
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which are well known in history. Among the Šišunāgas are 
Bimbisara and Ajatagatru, who are mentioned in Jain and 
Buddhist writings as contemporaries of Mahāvīra and 
Gautama Buddha (6th to 5th century B.C.) ; and with the 
Maurya Candragupta, who came to the throne in 322 B.C., 
we emerge into the clear daylight of history. Though these 
lists of kings of the Kaliyuga can only be utilised as historical 
sources, with caution and discrimination,* V. A. Smith? has 
shown that the Visnu-Purana is very reliable as regards the 
Maurya dynasty (326-185 B.C.) and that the Matsya-Purāņa is 
also very reliable as regards the Andhra dynasty (which came 
to an end about 225 A.D.) whilst the Vayu-Puràána describes 
the rule of the Guptas as it was under Candragupta I (about 
320-330 A.D.). At the end of the lists of kings, these Purānas 
enumerate a series of dynasties of low and barbarian descent 
(Südras and Mlecchas), such as Abhiras, Gardabhas, Sakas, 
Yavanas, Tusāras, Hünas and so on, which were contem- 
porary with the former, and then follows a dreary description 
of the Kali age. This prophecy reminds us of the account 
given by the Chinese pilgrim Sung-yun? of the barbarian 
invasions in the northern Punjab in about 465 A.D. and of 
Kalhana's* vivid description of the rulc of the Hun chieftains 
Toramāna (about 500 A.D.) and Mihirakula (about 515 A.D.) 
who ruled “like the god of death in the kingdom swamped 
by the barbarian hordes’’, and, surrounded day and night by 
thousands of murderers, took no pity even on women and 
children. Moreover, foreign dynasties ruled in India over 
and over againas early asin the first centuries of the Christian 


` F. E. Pargiter has rendered valuable services to the criticism of these lists of 
kings, by his book: The Purina Text of the Dynasties of the Kali Age, London, 1913. 
It is probable that the sources of these prophecies are ancient annals and chronicles ; for 
this reason we find occasional expressions such as ‘abhavat’, 'smrta' in our texts, 
in spite of the prophetical future tense (cf. Pargiter, loc. cit., p. ix). Pargiter gives good 
reasons for the hypothesis that these sources were written in Prākrit ; but we should not 
therefore jump to the conclusion that the Purānas as a whole were translated from the 
Prükrit. Pargiter's views have been contested by A. B. Keith, JRAS., 1914, 1021 ff. ; 
1915, 328 ff. Cf. the discussion ib. 141 ff., 799 fT. 
 * Early History, . ll F.: ZDMG., 56, 1902, 654, 672 f.; 57, 1903, 607 f. 
Cf. D. R. Biandar 5 42, 155 f, 
* Cf. S. Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, I, p. c; Smith, Early 
History, p. 328. 
* Rājataraņgiņi I, 289 (T. Cf. Smith, Early History, 328 fT., 333 ff. 
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era, It is possible that we may have to interpret the pro- 
phecies about the evil Kaliyuga as an echo of these various 
barbarian invasions and foreign rules. The data are, how- 
ever, too confusēd to serve as a basis for safe conclusions as 
to the date of origin of the Purānas. All that we can safely 
conclude is that the earlier Purdnas must have come into 
being before the 7th century, for neither later dynasties nor 
later famous rulers such as for instance Harsa, occur in the 
lists of kings. 

Another point which would seem to bear out the theory 
that the earlier Purānas had come into being, with, to all 
intents and purposes, their present form, as early as in the 
first centuries of the Christian era, is thestriking resemblance 
between the Buddhist Mahāyāna texts of the first centuries of 
the Christian era, and the Purdnas. The Lalitavistara not 
only calls itself a ‘Purana’, but really has much in common 
with the Purāņas. Texts like Saddharmapundarika, Kāraņ- 
davyūha and even some passages ofthe Mahāvastu, remind 
us of thesectarian Purānas not only by reason of the boundless 
exaggerations but also on account of the extravagance in the 
praise of Bhakti. The Digambara Jains. too, composed 
Purdnas from the 7th century onwards. 

It used to be the general opinion of Western scholars 
that our Purānas belong to the latest productions of Sanskrit 
literature and only originated in the last thousand years.2 
This view is certainly no longer tenable. For the poet Bana 
already (about 625 A.D.) knows the Purānas well, and relates 
in his historical romance Harsacarita, how he attended a 
reading of the Vayu-Purana in his native village. The philo- 
sopher Kumārila (about 750 A.D.) relies on the Purānas as 
sources of law, while Sankara (9th century) and Ramanuja 
(12th century) refer to them as ancient and sacred texts in 
support of their philosophical doctrines. It is also important 


` Ravisena wrote the Padmapurdga in 600 A.D. See also Pargiter, Markandeya 
Purāņa Transl., p. xiv. 

* This view was first expressed by H. H. Wilson and often repeated after him. 
He saw references to the Mahomedan conquest in the description of the Kaliyuga. 
Vans Kennedy (s. Wilson, Works X, 257 ff.) already advocated emphatically a greater 
antiquity of the Puránas. 
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that the Arabian traveller Albërünt (about 1030 A.D.) is very 
familiar with the Puranas, gives a list of the ‘eighteen Puranas’ 
and not only quotes Āditya-, Vāyu-, Matsya-, and Visnu- 
Purāņa, but has also studied one of the later Purāņa texts, 
the Visnudharmottara, very minutely.* The erroneous opinion 
that the Purànas must be 'quite modern' is also connected 
with the formerly prevalent notion that the Purāna religion, 
the Visnu and Šiva worship, was of a late date. More recent 
investigations have proved, however, that the sects of the 
Visnu and Siva worshippers at all events reach back to pre- 
Christian and perhaps pre-Buddhist times.* 

The orthodox Hindus themselves regard the Purānas as 
extremely ancient. They believe that the same Vyāsa who 
compiled the Vedas and composed the Mahābhārata was also, 
in the beginning of the Kaliyugā,* the present age of the 
world, the author of eighteen Purānas, But this Vyāsa is a 
form of the exalted god Visnu himself, ‘for’ (says the Visnu- 
Purüna) ‘who else could have composed the Mahābhārata ?’ 
His pupil was the Süta Lomaharsana, and to him he imparted 
the Puránas.* Thus the Purānas have a divine origin. And 
the Vedanta philosopher Sankara, for a proof of the personal 
existence of the gods, turns to Itihāsas and Purānas, because 
these, as he says, rest not only upon the Veda, but also upon 
sense-perception, namely, on the perception of people like 

| Cf. G. Bühler, /nd. Ant, 19, 1890, 382 1T.; 25, 1896, 328 ff.; P. Deussen, 
System des Vedānta, Leipzig, 1883, p. 36; Smith, Early History, pp. 22 ff. A manuscript 
of the Skanda-Purāņa in Gupta Script is assigned by Haraprasüd Sāstrī (JASB., 1893, 
». 250) to the middle of the 7th century. In records of land-grants of the 5th century 
B.C. verses are quoted, which, according to Pargiter (JRAS., 1912, 248 ff, Ane. Ind. 
Hist. Trad., p. 49), occur only in the Padma-, Bhavigya-, and  Brahma-Purüga, and 
hence he concludes that these particular Purāņas are earlier. It is more probable, how- 
ever, that these verses both in tbe inscription and in the Purünas were taken from 
earlier Dharmaáüstras. Cf. Keith, JRAS., 1912, 248 ff, 756, and Fleet, ib., 1046 ff. 
Fleet himself believes that chronological deductions could be made from the fact that in 
some of the Pu the planets, beginning with the sun, are enumerated in the same 


! ich t 2 rinthe days of the week, which points to the period after 
600. D = MRS. any arguments of this nature are conclusive merely for isolated 


chapters, and not for complete Purüna texts. 

| - G. Bühler, Ind., LI, 1894, p. 95. Kad 11 (about 78 A.D.) was 
so ts Mia ewm Lam. uta that he inda picture of Siva stamped on his coins tv. A. 
Smith, loc. cit., p. 318). 


, Thus according to Mahābhārata XII, 349 and Sahkara in his commentary on the ` 
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Vyasa, who personally spoke with the gods.* The authority 

of the Puranas certainly cannot be compared with that of the 
Vedas. Itihdsa and Purāna are, to a certain extent, merely 
a supplement to the Veda, principally intended for the 
instruction of women and Südras, who are not entitled to the 
study of the Veda. Thus already an ancient verse says: 
“By Itihāsas and Puranas the Veda is to be strengthened : 
for the Veda fears an unlearned man, thinking that the latter 
might injure it.”* Only the Veda, says Rāmānuja,? serves 
for the attainment of the highest knowledge, the knowledge 
of Brahman, while Itihāsa and Purana lead only to the 
cleansing from sins. The Purānas, then, are sacred books of 
the second grade.* This is easily explained, for originally 
the Purānas were not priestly literature at all, The Sūtas or 
bards were undoubtedly the creators and bearers of the oldest 
Purana poetry as well as of the epic." This is also borne out 
by the circumstance that in almost all the Puránas the Sūta 
Lomaharsana or his son Ugrašravas, ‘the Sauti, i.e., ‘the son 
of the Sita’, appears as narrator. This is so much the case 
that Suta and Sauti are used almost as proper names in the 
Purānas. But the Sūta was certainly no Brahman, and he 
had nothing to do with the Veda,* But when this old bard 
poetry ceased, we do not know when, this literature did not 
pass into the hands of the /earned Brahmans, the Veda- 


' Vedünta-Sntra, 1, 3, 33. SBE., Vol. 34, p. 222. Sahkara adds: From the 
fact that men no longer to-day speak with the gods, it in nowise follows that this was 
not the case in ancient times. 

* The verse is quoted by RETREAT (SBE., Vol. 48, p. 91) as a Purāņa text. 
Itis to be found in VFàüyu-Purdma, I, 201; Mahabharata, I, 1, 267, T Và:sis(ha- Dharmas, 

7, 6. 
* SBE., Vol. 48, pp. 338 f. 
^ "This is expressed the most clearly 





by Rāmānuja (on Vedānia-Sūtra, H, 1 E = 
SBE., Vol. 48, p. 413) when he says that the Purāņas have indeed been proclaimed, by 
the Creator Hirapyagarbba, b but that they, just as Hiraņyagarbha himself, are not free 
from the qualities of passion (rajas) and of darkness (tamas) and are therefore subject 
i n 













ccording to the Füyu- and the Fadma-Purāņa, preservation of the 

seul s of the gods, ag and famous kings, is the duty of the Sūtas. Cf. Pargiter, 
Anc, [n . Hist. Trad., EM 5 f. De even al the present day the Bhā reserve the 
ealc of the ri yas; s. C, V. Vaidya, History of Miodiaccat a India, II, 





924, pp. 260 ff. 

i: 'Süita has no claim at all to the study of the Vedas," says the 

, 33, and also according to Bhāgavata-Purāņa, I, 4, 13 the Sata is conversant 
“q whole realm of literature with the exception of the Veda". Of. E. Burnouf 
| xir xxix and liii ff. 
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knowers, but the lower priesthood, which congregated in 
temples and places of pilgrimage, took possession of it ; and 
these rather uneducated temple-priests used it for the glorifica- 
tion of the deities whom they served, and in later times more 
and more for the recommendation of the temples and places 
of pilgrimage in which they maintained and often enriched 
themselves.* But how very strongly, nevertheless, even to the 
present day, the Hindus believe in the sanctity of the 
Purāņas, is best shown by a lecture delivered by Manilal N. 
Dvivedi at the Congress of Orientalists in Stockholm (1889). = 
As a man of Western education he spoke of anthropology 
and geology, of Darwin and Haeckel, Spencer and Quatre- 
fages, but only in order to prove that the view of life of the 
Puranas and their teachings upon the Creation are scientific 
truths, and he finds in them altogether only the highest truth 
and deepest wisdom —if one only understands it all correctly, 
i.e., symbolically, 

The Purāņas are valuable to the historian and to the 
antiquarian as sources of political history by reason of their 
genealogies, even though they can only be used with great 
caution and careful discrimination.? At all events they are of 
inestimable value from the point of view of the history of 
religion, and on this head alone deserve far more careful 
study than has hitherto been devoted to them. They afford 
us far greater insight into all aspects and phases of Hinduism 
—its mythology, its idol-worship, its theism and pantheism, its 
love of God, its philosophy and its superstitions, its festivals 
and ceremonies and its ethics, than any other works,* As 
literary productions, on the other hand, they are by no means 
a pleasing phenomenon. They are in every respect regard- 


' According to Manu, III, 152, temple-priests (devalaka) cannot be invited to 
sacrifices any more than physicians and vendors of meat. The historian Kalhaņa speaks 
of these priests with undisguised contempt. Cf. M. A. Stein, Kalhana’s Rājaiaragiņi 
— translated......Westminster_ 1900, Vol, I, Introduction, pp. 19 f. The epics, as 
well as the Purāņas, are now-a-days recited by special 'reciters" (Pafhakas) or ‘narrators’ 
(Katkakas) belonging to the Brahman caste. 

* OC., VIII Stockholm, II, pp. 199 ff. 

* As historical sources they surely do not deserve such confidence as is 
in them by F. E. Pargiter (JR AS., 1914, 267 f., Bhandarkar Com, Vol., pp. 107 f., and 
Ane. Ind. Hist. Trad., 77 fE., 119 fT. and passim). 

* Gf. Pargiter, ERE., X, pp. 451 ff. and J. N. Farquhar, An Outline of the 
Belisions Diaa af India, pp. 136 ff. and passim. i Ë y 
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less of form and proportions. The careless language and 
poor versification, in which the grammar often suffers for the 
sake of the metre, are just as characteristic of these works as 
are the confused medley of contents and the boundless 
exaggerations, Just a few examples of the latter. While in 
the Rgveda Urvaśi sojourns with Purüravas for four years, the 
two lovers in the Visnu-Purüna spend 61,000 years in pleasure 
and delight. While even the older Purāņas know only seven 
hells, the Bhāgavata-Purāņa speaks of ‘hundreds and thou- 
sands’ of hells, and the Garuda-Purāņa counts no less than 
8,400,000.* The later the Purāna—this may be regarded as 
a general rule—the more boundless are the exaggerations. 
This, too, indicates that it was an inferior class of literary 
men, belonging to the lower, uneducated priesthood, which 
was engaged in the transmission of the Purāņas. Yet, many 
of the old legends of kings and some very old genealogical 
verses (anuvamšašloka) and song-verses (gathas) have been 
saved from the original bard poetry and incorporated into the 
later texts which have come down to us, Fortunately, too, 
the compilers of the Puranas, who collected their materials 
from anywhere and everywhere without choice, did not des- 
pise the good either, and received into their texts many a 
dialogue, in form and contents recalling the Upanisads, as 
well as some profound legends, taken from the old ascetic 
poetry. Thus the following short survey of the most impor- 
tant Puranas and their contents will show that even in the 
desert of Purāna literature oases are not wanting. 


SURVEY OF THE PURANA-LITERATURE 


In the Puranas themselves which have come down to us, 
the number of existing Puranas ‘composed by Vyasa’ is 
unanimously given as eighteen ; and also with reference to 
their titles there is almost complete agreement. Most of the 
Puranas also agree in the order in which they enumerate the 
eighteen Puranas, viz. : 


1. Brahma 3. Vaisnava 
2. Padma 4. Saiva or Vayaviya 
| Scherman, Visionslitteratur, pp. 32 f, . 
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J. Bhāgavata 12. Vārāha 
6. Nāradīya 13. Skanda 
7. Markandeya 14. Vamana 
8. Āgneya 15. Kaurma 
9. Bhavisya or Bhavisyat 16. Mātsya 
10. Brahmavaivarta 17. Gāruda 
11. Lamga 18. Brahmānda' 


It is peculiar that this list of *cighteen Purānas” is given in 
each one of them, as though none were the first and none the 
last, but all had already existed when each separate one was 
composed. All these Puranas point out in extravagant terms 
the advantages to be attained both in this world and in the 
world beyond, by reading and hearing these works, In some 
places? the length (number of slokas) of the various Puranas 
is mentioned, but the texts which have come down to us are 
mostly shorter. In one passage of the Padma-Purana (I, 62) 
all of the eighteen Puranas are enumerated as parts of 
Visnu's body (the Brahma-Purāņa is his head, the Padma- 
Purana is his heart, etc.), and are thus all stamped as sacred 
books, In another text of the same work,? on the other 
hand, we find the Purānas classified according to the three 
Gunas* from the standpoint of Visnuism, According to this 


* The list is given thus in Visņu-Purāņa, III, 6; Bhügavata-Purüna, XII, 13 
(varying only slightly XII, 7, 23 f.) ; Padma-Purüna, 1, 62 ; Varüha-Purdna, 112 ; Matsya- 
Purüna, 53; Agni-Purāna, 272 and at the end of the Mürkandeya-Purüna, Padma- 
Puna. IV, III; VI, 219; and Kürma-Purüna, I, 1 only diverge by putting 6 after 9. 
Padma-Purüna, IV, iii has also the order 16, 13, 12, 15, 14 instead of 12-16, and Padma- 
Purāņ1, VI, 263 has the order 17, 13, 14, 15, 16 instead of 13-17. Saura-Purāņa, IX, 
6 f. has the order 5, 8, 7. 9, 6 instead of 5-9. The Lifga-Purāņa (s. Aufrecht, Bodl. 
Cat., p. 44) has the order : 1-5,9, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12, 14-17, 13. 18, A list in which 


the order is nur different, is that of the VZyu-Purüna, 104, 1 fT. Matsya, Bhavigya, 
» Brahmavaivarta, Brahmánda, Bhāgavata, Brahma, Vāmana, Ādika, Anila 
&yu) Nüradiya, Vainateyā (i.e., Garuda) Padma, Kürma, Saukara (Saukara ? 
) Skánda. (These are only 16, though ‘18 Purápas' are spoken about; a verse 
has probably been omitted. For a similar list in the Purānasamthitāsiddhāntasāra, s 
F. R. Gambier-Parry, Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. purchased for the Max 
Memorial Fund, Oxford, 1922, p. 43.) The list in the Devībkāgavata-Purāņa (quoted 
by Burnouf, Bhtāgavata-Purāņa, face, I, p. Ixxxvi) also begins with the atsya, 
but otherwise diverges Albērūnī (Sachau, I, p. 130) gives a list of the 18 Purünas, 
which was read to him from the Visnu-Purdna, and which agrees with our list, and also 
a second, widely diverging list, which was dictated to him. A Jist which is very different 
from the usual onc is given in tbe Brhaddharma-Purdna, 25, 18 ff, 


.*? .Matsya-Purüna, 53, 13 ff; Bhügasata-Purüna, XII, 13 ; Vāyu-FPurāna, 104, 1-10: 
Agni-Purüna, 272. | 

* In the Uttarādhyāya of the Padma-Purāņa, 263, 81 ff. 

* See abovcagpp. 377-78. 
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classification, only the Visnuite Puranas (Visnu, Narada, 
Bhagavata, Garuda, Padma, Varaha) are of the quality of 
‘goodness’ (sattvika) and lead to salvation ; the Puranas dedi- 
cated to Brahman (Brahmanda, Brahmavaivarta, Mārkaņ- 
deya, Bhavisya, Vamana, Brahma) are of the quality of 
‘passion’ (rājasa) and only serve to attain heaven ; whilst the 
Purāņas in praise of Siva (Matsya, Kūrma, Linga, Siva, 
Skanda, Agni) are described as charged with *darkness' and 
as leading to hell, The texts which have come down to us, 
only partially agree with this artificial classification. All 
this is additional confirmation of the fact tbat none of the 
Puránas has come down to us in its original form, 


Besides the eighteen Puranas, which are often called the 
‘great Puránas' (mahüpuràna), some of the Puranas themselves 
make mention of so-called Upapuraánas or “Secondary 
Puranas’, whose number also is occasionally given as eighteen.* 
While, however, in the enumerations of the Purānas there is 
almost complete agreement with regard to the titles, this is 
by no means the case with the titles of the Upapuranas. 
Obviously there was a definite tradition about the existence 
of eighteen Purāņas, while any modern religious text could 
assume the title of an 'Upapurāņa", if the author did not 
prefer to declare his work as a part of one of the ‘eighteen 
Puranas’. The latter is the case especially with the exceed- 
ingly numerous Māhātmyas, i.e., ‘glorifications’ of sacred 
places (places of pilgrimage, tirthas).? But also many Sfotras, 
i.e., songs of praise' (usually to Visnu or Siva, but also 
to other deities), kalpas, i.e, ‘rituals’ and Ākhyānas or 


` For instance, the Matya-Purāņa which is condemned as a tümasa, has both 
Vi ite and Sivaite chapters in our text ; the Brahmavaivarta-Purāņa is dedicated rather 
to Krsna than to Brahman, the Brahma-Purdna teaches sun-worship as well as Vigņu 

iva worship, the Mārkaņdeya-Purāņa and the Bharatya-Purüra are not sectarian 
at all, and so on. The above classification of the Puranas also shows that we can 
hardly talk ofa ‘canon of cighteen Purfinas” (s. Farquhar, An Outline of the Religious 
Literature of India, p. 295); for the Purünas are not the books of one religion, neither 
do they form a unified whole in any respect. For the religious views of the Purāņas, 
cf. Pargiter, ERE, X, 451 fT, 

* But the Matsya-Purüna mentions only four Upapurünas. The Brahmavairarta- 
Purana, without enumerating them, says that eighteen Upap. exist. The KATIürma-Purüna 
enumerates them. 


* The *Mühütmnyas' of sacred texts or of rites and festivals are not so numerous. 


* 
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Upakhyanas, i.e., ‘legends’, give themselves out as belonging 
to one or the other of the ancient Purānas, 

We now give a short summary of the contents of the 
eighteen Puranas, in which we can only dwell a little longer 
on the most important ones. 

l. The Brahma or Brahma-Purāņa.* This is given as 
the first in all the lists, and hence is sometimes called Adi- 
Purana, 1.e., ‘the first Purána',? In the introduction it is 
related that the Rsis in the Naimisa-forest are visited by 
Lomaharsana, the Süta, and they invite him to tell them of 
the origin and the end of the world. Thereupon the Sita 
declares himself prepared to impart to them the Purana 
which the creator Brahman once revealed to Daksa, one of 
the primal ancestors of the human race. Then follow the 
legends, more or less common to all the Purānas, of the 
creation of the world, the birth of the primal man Manu and 
his descendants, the origin of the gods, demigods and other 
beings, about the kings of the solar and lunar dynasties, as 
well as a description of the earth with its various divisions, 
of the hells and heavens. By far the major portion of this 
Purāņa is devoted to glorifications (mahatmyas) of sacred 
places (tīrthas). Ondradesáa or Utkala (the present-day 
Orissa) with its sacred places and temples is described in 
very great detail. As Utkala owes its sanctity to sun-worship, 
we find here also myths of the origin of the Adityas (the gods 
of light) and of the sun-god Sürya. The description of a 
forest sacred to Siva in Utkala gives rise to stories of the 
birth of Uma, the daughter of the Himalaya, and her 
marriage with Siva, as well as other Siva myths. A hymn to 
Siva (Chap. 37) is also inserted here. Nevertheless the 
Purana is by no means Sivaite, for the Mārkaņdeyākhyāna 
(Chap. 52 ff.) contains numerous Visnu legends, and rituals 
and stotras of the Visnu cult. Here, too, (Chap. 178) the 


* fe ‘The Brahmais Purina’ or “The of Brahman’ ue the Sue 


Purāņa 
titles, e£., ņava= Purā the Vignuite’ V Purāņa Purāņa 
eum š iy Sisa an Baud: ALĀ ei e pu ed in ĀnSS 
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charming legend of the ascetic Kandu? is related, who spends 
many hundred years in sweet love dalliance with a beautiful 
Apsaras, and finally awaking from the intoxication of love, 
thinks tbat only a few hours of a single day have passed. A 
large section (Chaps. 180-212) is devoted; to Krsna. The 
well-known legends of Krsna's childhood, adventures and 
heroic deeds arc told in exact, often literal agreement with 
the Visņu-Purāņa. The introduction to this passage mentions 
the incarnations of Visnu, which arc then described in detail 
in Chap. 213. The last chapters contain rules for tbe 
Šrāddhas, for a moral life, the duties of the castes and áára- 
mas, the rewards of heaven and the punishments of hell, and 
the merit of Visnu worship. "hen come a few chapters on 
the periods of the world (yugas) and the periodical destruc- 
tion of the world, and in conclusion explanations on 
Sāmkhya and Yoga and the path leading to salvation. 

The Gautamīmāhātmya, the glorification of the sacred 
places on ‘the Ganges (Chaps. 70-175), frequently appears in 
manuscripts as an independent text. The Uttara-Khanda 
(i.e. ‘last section’) of the Brahma-Purana, which occurs in 
some manuscripts, is nothing but a mahatmya of a sacred 
river Balaja (Banās in Marwar ?). 

Surely only a small portion of what has come down to 
us as the Brahma-Purāņa can lay claim to be an ancient and 
genuine Purāņa. About the middle of the 7th century A.D. 
Hsüan-Tsang still found over a hundred Buddhist monasteries 
with a myriad monks, but he also already found 50 Deva 
temples in Orissa. Sivaism was introduced in Orissa in the 
6th century, and Visnuism still later.* As the sun temple of 
Konārka, which is mentioned in our Purána, was not built 
until 1241, at least the large section on the sacred places of 
Orissa cannot be earlier than the 13th century.” It is 
probable, however, that the Māhātmyas do not belong to the 
original Purāņa. 


Q: Printed in Ch. Lassen's ‘Anthologia Samacritica', tranlsated into G 
v. Schlegel, Indische Bibliothek, I, 1823, pp. 257 fF., and into French by LL Oe 
& Jai , 1883, pp. 2 6. T If. The ac. "ts also related in the V izņu-Purāņa, 1 


See Th. | asters, hwang's Travels in India (London. 1905). II, p. 193; 
w. * See Wilson, Work? II. | p. 18. 
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The Saura-Purāņa,* which claims to be a supplement 
(khila) of the Brahma-Purüna, but which is quoted as an 
authority by Hemadri as early as in the 13th century, proves 
that there must have been an earlier Brahma-Purüna. The 
Saura-Purāņa (‘Purana of the sun-god’) which is mentioned 
in the lists of the Upapurānas, is of great value as regards 
our knowledge of Sivaism, especially of the Linga cult. Its 
main purpose is to glorify god Siva. In many places, how- 
ever, Siva is identified with the sun-god who reveals the 
Purana, or else the sun-god recommends Siva worship. The 
advantages of Siva worship are praised in. the most extrava- 
gant terms, instructions are given for the worship of the god 
and the linga, and many Siva legends are told. A few 
chapters also deal with the genealogies ; in Chapter 31 on 
the descent of Yadu there is a version of the Urvašī legend.* 
In the philosophical sections the work takes up an inter- 
mediate position between the orthodox systems. On the one 
hand Siva is explained as the Atman, in accordance with the 
Vedanta, and, on the other hand, the creation from the 
primal matter (prakrti) is explained, as in the Samkhya. 
Three chapters (38-40) are devoted to polemics against the 
system of Madhva (1197-1276), which is important from the 
point of view of chronology.* 

II. The Padma or Padma-Purana. There are two 
different recensions of this voluminous work.* The printed 
edition,® consisting of the six books Adi, Bhümi, Brahma, 

' Text published in ĀnSS No. 18, 1889. An UR with extracts and partial 
se RET ong vati rg cse oa d iod g > tr iei on it RE a à 
another Āditya-Purāņa, ‘which is different from, though related to the Saura- Purāņa, 
Sec Jahn, foc. cit, pp. ix, xiv and Festschrift Kuhn, p. 308. The Brahma-Purdna, too _ 
is sometimes called *Saura-Purüápa.' Cf. Eggeling, Ind. Off. Cat., VI, pp. 1185 ff. 


* Sec P. E. Pavolini, GSAI., 21, 1908, pp. 291 fF., and Jahn, Das Saurapurdnam, 


. 8l. 
P * See A, Barth in M Charles de Harlez, Leyden, 1896, pp. 12 ff. As Madhva 
lived from 1197-1276 and Hemādri wrote between 1260 and 13009, the Soura-Purāņa 

ould have been compiled approximately between 1230 and 1250 However, as Chapters 
38-40 do not occur in all the MSS. (s. Edition, p. 125 note, ape Egecling, Ind. Of. 
Cat., VI, p. 1188), it is morc probable that they have been interpolated, and that the 
work is earlier, Cf. Jahn, loc. cit., p. xi. | | 

* In the Purāņa itself (V, 1,54; VI, 219, 28) and in the lists, the number of 
Slokas is said to be 55,000, However, according to Wilson, the Bengali recension only 
contains nearly 45,000 $lokas, whilst the edition contains 48, 452. e 

° Edited by V.N. Mandlick in ĀnSS No, 28, 1894, 4 vols. At the end of the 
Bhümi-Khagda in this edition there is a verse which enumerates the Kh as with the 
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Pātāla, Srsti and Uttarakhanda, is a later recension. The 

earlier one, which has come down to us only in Bengali 

manuscripts, consists of the following five books or Khandas.* 

Book I, Srstikhanda, i.e., ‘section of the Creation’, com- 

mences with the usual introduction :* Lomaharsana sends 
his son, the Sita Ugrašravas, to the Naimisa forest to recite 
the Puranas to the Rsis assembled there. At the request of 
Saunaka he tells them the Padma-Purāņa, so-called after the 
lotus (padma) in which the god Brahman appears at the 
creation. ‘Ihe Sita then reproduces the account of the 
creation as he has heard it from Brahman’s son Pulastya, 
The cosmological and cosmogonic myths are here too related 
similarly as in the other Puranas, But in this book, it is not 
Visnu who is assumed as the first cause, but the highest 
Brahman in the form of the personal god Brahman. Never- 
theless, even this book is Visnuite in character, and contains 
myths and legends for the glorification of the god Visnu. 
After the account of the Creation come the usual genealogies 
of the solar dynasty, into which a section about the Pitrs, the 
‘fathers’ of the human race and their cult by means of 
Sraddhas has been interwoven,? and of the lunar dynasty 
down to the time of Krsna. Myths are then told of the con- 
flicts between gods and demons, followed by a chapter which 
is of interest from the point of view of the history of religion,* 
and from which we here give a short extract. 


At first the gods were defeated by the demons. However, Brhaspati, 
the teacher of the gods, finally caused the gods to triumph in the following 
manner. In the guise of Sukra, the teacher of the Asuras, he goes to the 


same titles and in the same order asin the Pengali MSS, The printed recension thus 
itself proves that the Bengali recension isthe earlier one. Cf. Liiders, NGGW., 1897, 
l.p.8. In the Sprsti-Khanda 1. 53-60, the Padma-Purüna is described as consisting of 
five Parvans ; (1) Pauskaram, treating of the creation, (2) Lirthaparvan, about mountains, 
islands and oceans, (3) a chapter on the kings who offered rich sacrificial gifts, (4) a 
chapter on the genealogies of the kings, and (5) a chapter on salvation. This, too, 
corresponds to the arrangement in the Bengali recension in all essentials. 


i My account of the Bengali recension is based on the Oxford manuscripts, 
which I inspected in 1898, and on the descriptions by Aufrecht, Bodl. Cat,, I, pp. 11 fT. 
and Wilson, Works, III, pp. 21 fT; VI, pp. xxix fT. | 

* Inthe AnSS edition, too, the Srsfi-Khandga begins as though it were the begin- 
ning of the Purána, but it has 82 Adhyāyas here, whilst in the Bengali recension it only 
consists of 46 (Wilson) or 45 (Aufrecht). 

* Chapt. 9-11 in ÁnSS edition. 


V, 18, pp. 316 ff. in AnSS ccin, Cf Vīsņu-Purāņa, 111, 17, 41-18, 35. 
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Asuras, and by means of heretical speeches, lures them from their pious 
faith in the Vedas. He tells them that the Veda and the tenets of the 
Vaigņavas and the Saivas are full of violence (himsa), and that they are 
preached by married teachers. How then can there be any good in them ? 
How can Siva, the god in the form of a semi-female (ardhanarisvahra), 
surrounded by hosts of evil spirits and even adorned with bones.* tread 
the path of salvation? How can Visņu, who uses violence, attain 
to salvation? If the path to heaven consists of felling a tree to 
make a sacrificial stake out of it, of killing a sacrificial animal and 
causing slaughter, what is the path to hell ? How is it possible to attain 
heaven by sexual intercourse, or purity by earth and ashes ? Soma seduced 
Tārā the wife of Brhaspati ; Budha, the son whom she bore, violated her ; 
Indra committed adultery with Ahalyā, the wife of the Rsi Gautama. 
Then the demons beg him to tell them to which god they can fly for 
safety. Brhaspati considers in what way he can demoralise them. 
Visnu now comes to his aid, by causing the phantom figures of a nude 
Jain monk (digambara) and a Buddhist monk (raktāmbara, *red-mantle') 
to appear, to initiate the demons into Jain and Buddhist doctrines. 
After thus giving up their old (brahmanical) way of life, they yield 
dominion to god Indra. 


One of the principal parts of the book consists of the 
description of the lake Puskara (Pokher in Ajmir),? sacred to 
Brahman, which is recommended and glorified as a place of 
pilgrimage. Numerous mytbs and legends, many of which 
occur in different connections in other Puránas, are told in 
praise of Puskara. Moreover, various feasts and vows (vrata) 
in honour of the goddess Durga are mentioned here. There- 
upon tbe theme of the Creation is resumed. The book 
concludes with myths of Visnu as the destroyer of demons, 
and the birth and marriage of Skanda.? x 

Book II, Bhümikhanda,* i.e., ‘section of the earth’, 
begins with legends of Somašarman, who in a later rebirth 


* One of Siva's forms is that of the half-female. His adornment is a wreath of 
human skulls, and his retinue is formed by the Bhütas or ghosts. 

* The Srsfi-Khanda is therefore also called Pauskara-Khanda. 

> The contents of the Srsti-Khaņģa are still more variegated in the AnSS edition, 
where among other things, Chaps. 61-63 are devoted to the cult of Ganeáa and the final 
chapters to the cult of Durgā. The Adi-Khanga, with which the edition begins, i consists 
almost entirely of Māhāunyas of various Tīrthas, Only the last chapters (50-60) deal 
with Visņu-bbakti and the duties of the castes and āšramas. T | 

^ On the whole it corresponds to the Bhümikha pda in the AnSS edition. 
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became the famous Visnu worshipper Prahlada. The aim 
of the legends is to explain why on the one hand he was born 
among the demons, and yet, on the other hand, was able to 
become so great a devotee of Visnu, Besides a description 
of the earth, this book contains numerous legends wbich are 
intended to prove the sanctity of various tirthas or holy 
places. . Not only sacred places are regarded as tirthas, but 
also persons, such as the teacher, the father, or the wife. As 
a proof of the fact that a wife can be a ‘tirtha’ there is told,* 
for instance the story of Sukala, whose husband goes on a 
pilgrimage and leaves her behind in want and misery ; the 
love-god Kama and the king of gods, Indra, try in vain to 
seduce her : she remains faithful to her husband, and when 
he returns from the pilgrimage, he (1) receives. a divine 
reward on account of the virtues of his wife. Here, too, in 
order to prove that a son can be *'atirtha", the story of 
Yayāti and his son Piru, already known to us from the 
Mahabharata, is told. 

Book III, Svargakhanda,? i.e., 'section of the heaven', 
gives a description of the various worlds of the gods, of the 
highest heaven of Visnu, Vaikuntha, the worlds ofthe Bhütas, 
Pigacas, Gandharvas, Vidyādharas and Apsaras, the worlds 
of Sürya, Indra, Agni, Yama, and so on, into which are woven 
numerous myths and legends. A mention of King Bharata 
gives rise to the narration of the story of Šakuntalā, which is 
here not told as in the Mahābhārata, but more in agreement 
with the drama of Kālidāsa. A comparison of Kālidāsa's 
drama with the versions of the Mahābhārata and of the 
Padma-Purāņa shows that in all probability Kālidāsa used 
the last-mentioned as a source.* A description of the world 
ofthe Apsaras is the occasion for narrating the legend of 


^ [Tt is here taken for gana that the actual legend of Prahlāda, as told in the 
Visnu-Purdga (s. below) is known a 
* Sukalācarita in E Del edition Adhy. 41-60. 
There is an English translation of the Svargakhanģa by Panchánan-Tarkaratna, 
Calcutta, 1906, which I have not seen. 
^ This has been shown by Haradatta Šarmā, Padmapurāna and Kalidasa, Calcutta, 
€ Oriental Series, No. 17 B. 10). Professo r Šarmā here also the 2 
talā episode according to ‘the Bengali MSS. Wilson ( (Works, III, p 
maitainod tht the Purüpa utilised Kāli 's drama. 
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Purūravas and Urvašī. Also numerous other legends, which 
are known from the epics, recur in this book. It further 
contains instructions upon the duties of the castes and of the 
āšramas, upon the modes of Visnu-worship and much upon 
ritual and morality. 

Book IV, Patalakhanda, i.e., ‘section of the nether world’, 
first describes the subterranean regions, in particular the 
dwellings of the Nagas or snake-deities. A mention of Ravana 
is the cause of the narration of the whole Rāma-legend, 
which is here given partly. in conformity with the Rārmāyaņa, 
but also often in literal agreement with Kālidāsa's epic 
Raghuvamša.* Here we also find the Rsyašrnga-legend in a 
version which is older than that in our Mahābhārata.” The 
actual Ráma-legend is preceded by a story of the forefathers 
of Rama, beginning with Manu, the son of the sun-god, and 
his rescue from the flood. The slaying of Rāvaņa, who was 
a Brahman, has laid the guilt of the murder of a Brahman 
on Rama. By way of expiation he arranges a horse-sacrifice, 
In accordance with the prescribed rules, the horse destined 
for the sacrifice is let loose to roam at will for the space of 
one year, accompanied by a host of warriors with Satrughna 
at their head. The adventures of the steed and his followers 
on their wanderings over the whole of India take up a con- 
siderable portion of the book; many sacred places are 
described, and legends attached to them are told, At length 
the horse reaches Vālmīki's hermitage, which is an occasion 
for narrating that part of the Rāma-legend which concerns 
Sita.2 Detailed instruction on the eighteen Purānas then 
follows. Here it is said that Vyāsa first proclaimed the 
Padma-Purāņa, then sixteen others, and finally the Bhagavata- 
Purāņa, which is glorified as the most sacred book of the Visnu- 
worshippers. The book ends with a few chapters, probably 

uS H. Šarmā loc. cit., has made it appear as Wilson (9 that, in this case also, the 


suntin Kālidāsa" s source, and not, as Wilson (Works, III p. 47) assumed, that _ 
tia tl of the Purāņa drew w from the Ragen? H. Barras -» has published 
oa of the -— of E chapter Airs = is missing in the An 
r on piave greater antiquity of of — li ULM of the Pa m 
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added at a very late date, on Krsna and the cowherdesses, 
with mention of Rādhā, on the duties of Visnu-worshippers, 
the sanctity of the Šālagrāma stone and other details of the 
Visnu cult, 1 
Book V, Uttarakhanda, i.e., ‘last section’, is a very long 
book expounding the Visnu cult and the feasts and ceremo- 
nies connected with it, in the most impressive manner. A 
large portion is devoted to the glorification of the month 
Māgha, which is especially sacred to Visnu. The silliest of 
legends are related as evidence of the great merit of bathing 
during this month. Another section glorifies the month 
Kārttikeya, in which the giving away of lamps is especially 
meritorious. In order to give especial prominence to the 
Visnuite standpoint, the author causes Siva himself, ina 
conversation with his wife Pārvatī to declare the glory of 
Visnu and to recite a long account of Visnu's avatāras, which 
involves a repetition of the entire Rāma-legend in summary 
and the Krsna-legend with a fair amount of detail, In 
answer to Parvati's question who the heretics are, it is Siva 
himself who declares that the Sivaite teachers and the 
adherents of the Sivaite Pasupata sect are among the heretics. 
In another passage we find, curiously enough, the cruel 
goddess Durga holding forth upon Ahimsā. Siva also explains 
what Visnu-Bhakti is, and the various forms of the Visnu 
cult. This book also contains a glorification of the Bhaga- 
vadgità,? in fact there are legends to illustrate the merit of 
reading each single canto, One chapter contains the enu- 
meration of the thousand names of Visnu, in another Radha 
is identified with the great goddess Laksmi, and the cele- 
bration of her birthday is described. The sectarian bias 
` The Pālālakhaņda in the AnSS edition only ly agrees with that of the 
Bengali recension. The sequence of the chapters is different, and it also contains a few 
chapters devoted to the Siva cult (105-111). In the edition the Pátálakhanda is preceded 
by the short Brahmakhanda, which consists mainly of descriptions of Visnuite feast 
Penta 7s Decus of the birthday feasts of Rādhā (rādkājaumās(amī), indicates 


days. 
late origin. of Rādhā is mentioned neither in the Mahtādkārata and the 
Pate nor in the Ramayana or the earlier Purāņas, See below (Brahmavaivarta- 


E. Were ge Adhy. 171-188 in AnSS edition, where a glorification of the 
Bhāgavala-Purāņa (Adhy. 189-194) follows after it. This Bhāgavatamāhātmya also 
appears as an eam nt work in MSS. as well as in printed tions. The AMaügka- 
mühaimya and other parts of the Uttara-kbanga also occur as independent works. 
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of this book cannot be better illustrated, however, than by 
the following legend : 


A quarrel once arose among the Rsis as to which of the three great 
gods, Brahman, Visņu or Siva, was deserving of greatest worship. In 
order to dissolve their doubts, they request the great ascetic Bhrgu to go 
to the gods and convince himself personally which of them is the best. 
Accordingly Bhrgu at first repairs to the mountain Kailāsa to visit Siva, 
and is announced by Siva's janitor Nandin. But Siva is just enjoying the 
love of his wife, and does not admit the Rsi at all. Thus insulted, the 
Rsi pronounces a curse on Šiva, condemning him to take on the shape of 
the generative organs, and to be worshipped not by Brahmans, but 
only by heretics. Thereupon Bhrgu goes to the world of Brahman. The 
god is seated upon his lotus-throne, surrounded by the gods. The Ksi 
bows before him in reverential silence, but filled with pride, Brahman does 
not even rise to greet him andto honour him as a guest. Spurred to 
anger Bhrgu pronounces a curse whereby Brahman is to enjoy no worship 
at all from the human race.* The saint now goes to the mountain Mandara 
in Vignu’s world. There he sees the god reposing upon the world-snake, 
while Laksmi caresses his feet. He awakens the god roughly by a kick on 
his chest. Visnu awakens, gently strokes the sage's foot, and declares that 
he feels highly gratified and honoured by the touch of his foot. He and 
his wife hasten to rise, and do honour to the Rsi with divine garlands, 
sandalwood oil, etc. Then the great ascetic bursts into tears of joy, bows 
before the ‘treasury of mercy’, and praises Vigpu as the highest god, 
when he exclaims :  ''Thou alone shalt be worshipped by the Brahmans, 
nome other of the gods is worthy of worship. They shall not be worshipped, 
Brahman, Siva and the other gods, for they are charged with passion 
(rajas) and darkness (famas): thou alone, endowed with the quality of 
goodness (sattva), shalt be worshipped by the first-born (i.e., the Brah- 
mans). Let him who honours other gods, be counted among the heretics.” 
Then Bhrgu returns to the assembly of the Ris and tells them the result 
of his visit to the gods.* 


A kind of appendix to the Uttarakhanda is formed by the 
Kriyāyogasāra,* i.e., 'the essence of Yoga by works', which 


` "This refers to the worship of the Yoni and the Liñga as symbols of the god 
* This is an allusion to the fact that there is scarcely any cult of Brahman in 


Siva. 















* In the Ben legend is found in the middle, in the AnSS edition 
at the end of the which contains only 174 Adhyāyas in the Bengali 
recension, but 282 in the uit at "te 
>o 4 Man which is mentioned in the list of Upapurāņas, 
 Brhaddharma- translated into German by A. B. W da 
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teaches that Visnu should be worshipped not by meditation 
(dhyānayoga), but by pious acts, above all by pilgrimages to 
the Ganges and the celebration of the festivals dedicated to 
Visnu, In evidence of the fact that the fulfilment of all 
possible desires can be attained by worshipping Visnu on the 
bank of the Ganges, many silly legends are told, but also the 
beautiful love story of Madhava and Sulocana.* 

It is quite impossible to say anything definite as to the 
date of the Padma-Purána. It is obviously a rather loose 
compilation, the parts of which belong to totally different 
periods, and are probably many centuries apart. The 
common characteristic of the five or six books is merely their 
rigidly sectarian character, for all of them inculcate the cult 
of Visnu.? Moreover, all these books contain references to 
fairly modern aspects of the Visnu cult, such as the adoration 
of Rādhā as a goddess, the sanctity of the Salagrama stone, 
. of the Tulsi plant, and the like. The latest portions are 
certainly later than the Bhāgavata-Purāņa, which belongs to 
the latest works of Purāna literature. Nevertheless there is 
sure to be an ancient nucleus at least in the Srsti, Bhümi, 
Svarga and Patala Khaņdas. It remains the task of future 
research to extract this ancient nucleus.* 

III. The Vaisnava or Visnu-Purüna.* This is the main 
work of the Vaisnavas or Visnu-worshippers, and is frequently 
quoted as an authority by the philosopher Rāmānuja, the 
founder of the Visnuite sect of the Rāmānujas, in his 
commentary on the Vedānta-sūtras, In this work Visnu is 
praised and glorified as the highest being, as the one and 
only god, with whom Brahman and Siva are one, and as the ` 
creator and preserver ofthe world. Yet it is precisely this 





Fonseca, Mythologie des alten Indien, Berlin, s. a. The same scholar has pes an 
analysis f „the book in the Jahresbericht der deutschen | morgenlalndischen | haft 
18 *" ^ 

PP rely und into German verse by A. F. Graf von Schack, Stimmen com 
G Kā 156 * 

A, "The Srsti-khanda where Brahman is in the foreground, is an exception. 

7 An sonta gr for ui Ra be a critical edition of the Padma- 
PurBna on the basis © ngali manuscripts. 

* Edited, with arku DA commentary, Bombay sake 1824. An older com- 
f Sridhara, from which Ratnagarbha has co ied, s. Eggeling, Ind. Off. 
Translated pA H. Wilson, London 1840 (and Works, Vois, VI- 
Dutt, utta, 1894 








Car, VI, p. 131 
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Purāņa which lacks all references to special feasts, sacrifices 
and ceremonies dedicated to Visnu ; not even Visnu-temples 
are mentioned, nor places sacred to Visnu. This already 
leads to an assumption of the great antiquity of the work. 
The Visnu-Purana, too, approaches the most closely to the old 
definition of Purana (see above p. 458), containing but little 
that is not included in those ‘five characteristics’. Its 
character is more that of a unified composition than that of 
a mere compilation, which is the case with most of the other 
Purānas. The fact that the title 'Visnu-Purāņa" was hardly 
adopted at all for later works, Māhātmyas and such like,' 
likewise indicates that we are here dealing with a work of 
the earlier Purana literature, which, on the whole, at least, 
has been preserved in its original form.? 

A more detailed summary of the contents of this Purana 
will best serve to give the reader an idea of the contents and 
significance of the Purānas altogether. 

The work, which consists of six sections, begins with a 
dialogue between Parāšara, the grandson of Vasistha, and 
his pupil Maitreya. The latter asks his teacher about the 
origin and nature of the universe, To this Parā$ara replies 
that this question reminds him of that which he had once 
heard from his grandfather Vasistha ; and he prepares to 
repeat that which he had heard. Contrary to the tradition 
(occurring, moreover, in the Visņu-Purāņa itself) which 
ascribes all the Purānas to Vyāsa, Parāšara is here directly 
called the author of the work. After he has first glorified 
Visnu in a hymn, he gives an account of the creation of the 


* Aufrecht CC. I, 591; II, 140; HI, 124, mentions only a few stotras and minor 
texts which claim to be parts of "e Vignu-Purüna. Nevertheless it is Lisci that 
Matsya- and ue cyril qr s. ive the number of élokas of the Visņu-Purā 3,000, 

while in reality it has not quite 7,000 verses, and that also a ‘Great oe. Pikē: 
(Brhadvisņupurāņa, Aufrecht, "CC. Lh 591) is quoted. 

s Jt is no more possible to assign any definite date to the Fizņu-Purāņa than it is 
for any pat Pu Purāņa. (Anc. Ind, Hist. Trad., p. 80) may be right in thinking 
MES C it cannes be earlier than the Sth century A.D. However I do not think that it 

Dice ra An Outline of the Religious Literature of India, p. 143. 
cv TV Vaidya A en Hindu India, I, Poona, 1921, pp. 350 ff. ; 
1925, 1, pp. is mre ea pem po that the Visgu-Purüga is not earlier than the 
9th centu 


assumes that the cue or Kaiükila Yavanas mentioned in IV, 
24 esee Do Andhra between 575 and 900 


Ava 
A.D., and were at the height of their power 
about 782 A.D. This assumption is, however, purely hypothetical and | not proved. 
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world, as it recurs, fairly uniformly, in most of the Purāņas.* 
Philosophical views, essentially belonging to the Sānkhya 
philosophy, are here in a remarkable manner mingled with 
popular mythical ideas, for which we can find many parallels 
among primitive peoples. 

Attached to the account of the creation of the gods and 
demons, of the heroes and the primal ancestors of the human 
race, are numerous mythological narratives, allegories and 
legends of ancient kings and sages of primeval times, We 
have already become acquainted with many of these narratives 
in the Mahābhārata ; thus that of the twirling of the ocean.” 
There is here a particularly poetical description of the goddess 
of Fortune and Beauty, Šrī, arising in radiant beauty out of 
the twirled milk-ocean, and throwing herself on Visnu’s 
breast. In a splendid hymn she is glorified and invoked by 
Indra as the mother of all beings, as the source of all that is 
good and beautiful, and as the giver of all happiness. Just 
as this piece serves, above all, for the glorification of Visņu, 
whose wife Šrī is, so it is in all the other narratives always 
Visnu, whose praise is sung in ap extravagant manner. In the 
description of the power which can be gained by the worship 
of Visnu, Indian fancy knows no bounds. One example is 
the myth of the prince Dhruva, who, vexed by the preference 
shown to his brother, entirely gives himself up, still as a boy, 
to austerities and Visnu-worship, so that Visnu finds himself 

‘compelled to grant him his wish of becoming something 
higher than his brother, and even than his father ; he makes 
him the Pole-star, which is higher and of greater constancy 
than all the other stars of the heavens.” The power of faith 
in Visnu, however, finds its most magnificent expression in 
the legend of the boy Prahlada (1, 17-20), whom his father, 
the proud demon-king Hiraņyakašipu, in vain tries to dissuade 


i Si ary of the accounts of the creation in the Purāņas is given by Wilhelm 
Jahn, P dup nce Grundanschauungen im — Mdnava- Dharma- Bstram. Diss., 
| E 42. A collection of all the passages that 
a p. 342. collection of all the ges t are common to the 
VaL PM ROT (a Mahābhārata is given by A. Holtzmann, Mahābhārata, IV, 36 ff. 
`. L 11f. A more detailed version of the myth is to be found in the Bhdgavata- 
Purāņa av. 8 f); on this is based the poem by Schack, Stimmen vom Ganges, pp. 189 ff. 
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from his Visnu-worship. No weapon can kill him, neither 
snakes nor wild elephants, neither fire nor poison nor magic 
spells can harm him. Hurled down from the balcony of the 
palace, he falls gently on the bosom ofthe earth. He is 
thrown fettered into the ocean, and mountains are piled upon 
him—but on the floor of the ocean he sings a hymn to Visnu, 
his fetters drop off, and he hurls the mighty hills from him. 
Questioned by his father whence his marvellous powers are 
derived, Prahlāda replies : 

“Whatever power I possess, father, is neither the result of magic 
rites, nor is it inseparable from my nature ; itis no more than that which 
is possessed by all in whose hearts Acyuta* abides. He who meditates 
not of wrong to others, but considers them as himself, is frec from the 
effects of sin, inasmuch as the cause does not exist ; but he who inflicts 
pain upon others, in act, thought, or speech, sows the seed of future 
birth, and the fruit that awaits him after birth is pain. I wish no evil 
to any, and do and speak no offence ; for I behold Kešava* in all beings, 
asin my own soul. Whence should corporeal or mental suffering or 
pain, inflicted by elements or the gods, affect me, whose heart is 
thoroughly purified by him? Love, then, for all creatures will be 
assiduously cherished by all those who are wise in the knowledge that 
Hari” is in all things." ? 

Books II of the Visnu-Purāņa first gives (Chaps. 1-12) a 
fantastic description of the world. The seven continents 
and the seven oceans are described, in the midst of which is 
situated Jambudvīpa with the golden mountain Meru, the 
dwelling of the gods, In Jambudvipa is Bharatavarsa, i.e., 
. ‘India’, whose lands, mountains and rivers are enumerated, 
After this description of the earth follows a description of 
Patala, the nether world, in which the snake-gods dwell; 
next follow an enumeration and description of the still 
deeper-situated Narakas or hells. Asa contrast there now 
follows a description of the heavenly spheres, the sun, the 
chariot of the sun and the sun-borses, with astronomical 
expositions on the sun's course, the planetary system, and 
the sun as giver of rain and preserver of beings. Next follows 
a description of the moon, of its car, its horses, its course, 


` Names of Vispu. 
* Also a name of Visņu. 


ranslated H. Wilson. A version of the same legend is 
feat in’ the Mei | UE 4-6, on which the poetical rendering by Schack. 


Stimmen vom Ganges, pp. 1 ff. is based. 
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and its relation to the sun and planets. The section conclu- 
des with the statement that the whole world is but Visnu, 
and that he alone is the only reality. 

In connection with the name Bharatavarsa there is then 
related (Chaps. 13-16) a legend of king Bharata of old,* 
which however, only serves as an introduction to a philoso- 
phical dialogue in which the ancient doctrine of the Unity of 
All, familiar from the Upanisads, is presented from the 
Visnuite standpoint. The style of the whole section recalls 
that of the Upanisads in many respects. The substance of 
the legend is as follows : 


King Bharata was a devout worshipper of Visgu. One day he went 
to bathe in the river. While he was bathing, a pregnant antelope came 
out of the forest to drink. At the same moment there was heard in close 
proximity, the loud roar of a lion. The antelope is startled, and, with a 
mighty leap, darts away. In consequence of her leap, her young one is 
born and she herself dies. Bharata took the young one with him and 
reared itin his hermitage. From that time onwards nothing but the 
antelope concerned him. She was his one thought, his one care. And 
when at last, still thinking only of the antelope, he died, he was soon 
afterwards born again as an antelope, but with the remembrance of his 
former existence. In this antelope-existence also, he worshipped Visnu 
and practised austerities, so that, in his next birth, he came into the world 
as the son of a pious Brahman. Although, as such, he bad acquired the 
highest knowledge, the doctrine of the unity of all, yet he troubled about 
no Veda-study, performed no brahmanical rites, spoke disconnectedly and 
ungrammatically, went about dirty and in torn garments—in short he 
behaved absolutely like an idiot. He was universally despised, and 
employed in the low work of a slave. Thus it happened that he was once 
employed by a servant of king Sauvira as the king's palanquin-bearer. 
On this occasion a conversation takes place between the apparent idiot 
and the king, in which Bharata soon reveals himself as a great sage, and 

* Gf. E. Leumann, Die Bharata Sage, ZDMG., 48, 1804, pp. 65 ff, and August 


Blau, Das Bharatopükhydna des Visņu-Purāna (' Beliza gc zur Blickerkunde und Philologic 
August Wilmanus zum’ 25 M arz 1903 gewidmet, Leipzig, 1903, p. 205 ff.) 


^ The corresponding story in the Shdgavata-Purdna, V, 9; 10 has the title 

a ote es deos "Life of Bharata the Idiot’, in the colophons. Jadabharata i is mentioned, 

along with Rbhu Didaga and other Paramahamsa ascetics, who ‘though not 

Mera like madmen’ Zr in the 7à5üla-Upanigad 6. "m Visnu-Purüna I, 9 al | is 
alata of [be cack ascetic Durvāsas it ie ey Clad’) ‘who observed the vow of a m 

Cf. also A, Barth, Religions p. 83. ore Be there were in the Middle Age Ages 

Christian saints, like St. Sena Salos and St. Arkivoss: who wandered about like 

Po oe Ai Der Mimun Beri Ar sra a P 822 1 eet m ka a kind S asceticism. Cf. 

, imus » P orovitz, en griechischer — 

Mimen im Orient, Berlin, 1905, pp. 34 ff. es 
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to the great joy of the king, reveals to him the doctrine of the unity of all. 
In elucidation of this he tells him the story of Rbhu and Nidāgha : 

The wise and holy Rbhu, son of the creator Brahman, had been the 
teacher of Nidügha. After a thousand years he once visited his pupil, 
was hospitably entertained by him, and was asked where he dwelt, 
whence he came, and where he was going. Rbhu answered him that 
these were quite unreasonable questions, for man (namely, the ātman) is 
everywhere, for him there is no going and no coming, and he makes the 
doctrine of the unity so clear to him that Nidagha, enraptured, falls at his 
feet and asks who he is. Only now does he learn that it is his old teacher 
Rohu who had come in order to teach him the true wisdom once again. 
After another thousand years Rbhu again comes to the town where 
Nidāgha lives. There he observes a crowd of people and a king, who is 
entering the city with a great retinue. Far away from the crowd stands 
his former pupil Nidagha. Rbhu approaches him and asks him why he 
thus stands apart. Thereupon Nidāgha replies: “A king is entering this 
city, there is a great crush, therefore I stand aside," Rbhu asks : “Which 
then, is the king ?" Nidāgha: *The king is he who sits on the great 
stately elephant."  *'It is well," says R bhu, “but who is the elephant and 
who is the king?" Nidāgha: “The elephant is below and the king is 
above. Ķbhu: “Now, what is the meaning of below and what is the 
meaning of above ?" Then Nidagha jumps on the back of Rbhu and says, 
"| am above like the king, thou art below like the elephant.” “Very 
well,” says Rbhu, “but now tell me, my dear one, which of us two art thou 
and which am 1 ?" Only now does Nidāgha recognise his old teacher 
Rohu, for nobody is so filled with the doctrine of unity as he. Then the 
doctrine of the unity of the universe was so deeply impressed on Nidāgha 
that from now on he looked on all beings as one with himself, and attained 
complete liberation. 


Book III of the Visnu-Purana begins with an account of 
the Manus (primal ancestors of the human race) and the 
ages (manvantaras)* over which they ruled. Then follows a 
discussion on the four Vedas, on their division by Vyāsa and 
his pupils, and on the origin of the various Vedic schools, 
Then comes an enumeration of the eighteen Purāņas and a 
list of all sciences. 

Then the question is raised and discussed, how one may 
attain to liberation as a devout Visnu-worshipper. In a beauti- 
ful dialogue (Chap. 7) between Yama, the god of death, and 


` On the Ages of the World according to the Purāņas s. Jacobi, ERE., I, 200 ff. 
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one of his servants, it is explained that he who is pure in 
heart and leads a virtuous life and has directed his mind to 
Visnu, is a true Visnu-worshipper and therefore is free from 
the bonds of the god of death, This is followed by an expo- 
sition on the duties of the castes and asramas, on birth and 
marriage ceremonies, ritual ablutions, the daily sacrifices, 
the duties of hospitality, conduct at meals, and so on. A long 
treatise (Chaps, 13-17) on the funeral oblations and cere- 
monies for the worshipping of spirits of ancestors (fraddhas) 
concludes this section, in which the Vedic-brahmanical reli- 
gious custom are represented asthe right kind of Visnu- 
worship. The last two chapters of the book describe the 
origin of the heretical sects hostile to the Veda, whose 
adherents, especially the Jains, called Digambara, and the 
Buddhists known as ‘Red-mantles’ (Raktambaras)," are repre- 
sented as the worst evil-doers, In order to show how sinful 
itis to have any sort of intercourse with such heretics, the 
story of the ancient king Satadhanu (Chap. 18) is told, who 
otherwise was a devout worshipper of Visnu, but once, out 
of mere politeness, exchanged a few words with a heretic, 
and in consequence was re-born consecutively as a dog, 
jackal, wolf, vulture, crow and peacock, till at last—thanks 
to the constant faithfulness and piety of his wife Saibya—he 
again came into the world as a king. 

Book IV of the Visnu-Purüna contains chiefly genealogi- 
cal lists of the ancient royal races, of the solar dynasty, which 
traces its origin back to the sun-god, and the lunar dynasty, 
which traces its origin to the moon-god. Long lists of ancient 
kings—many of them purely mythical, some probably histo- 
rical—are only occasionally interrupted in order to relate 
some legend about one or other of them. The marvellous 
plays a great part in all these legends. There is Daksa, who 
is born out of Brahman's right thumb ; Manu's daughter Ila, 
who becomes transformed into a man ; Iksvāku, who owes 
his existence to the sneezing of Manu ; King Raivata, who, 


| "The rise of the heretical sects is here (III, 17 f.) explained by the legend 
eu Š to which Visnu sent a phantom figure to the demons in order to Eine tham 
ium the 0 DS whereupon they can be defeated by the gods. Cf, Padma=Purāņa, 
above, pp. * 
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with hls daughter Revati, goes to heaven, in order to have 
a husband for his daughter recommended to him by god 
Brahman;* or indeed King Yuvanagva, who becomes preg- 
nant and brings a son into the world, whom Indra suckles 
with the drink of immortality, the child putting his finger 
into the mouth of the god and then sucking it. Because 
Indra said: “He will be suckled by me' (màn dhasyati), the 
child received the name Māndhātr, The latter became a 
powerful king and the father of three sons and fifty daughters, 
How he acquires a son-in-law, is related, with that peculiar 
humour which occasionally makes a pleasant break in the 
deep earnestness which usually prevailsin the Indian legends 
of saints, in the legend of the pious ascetic Saubhari, who 
practises asceticism in the water for twelve years, until the 
sight of a fish-king enjoying himself with his young ones, 
awakens in him the desire for paternal joys.? 

In this book we meet with many legends already familiar 
from the epics, for example, those of Purüravas and Urvaisi,® 
of Yayāti, and others. "There is also here a short summary 
of the Rāma-legend. There is an account of the birth of the 
Pandavas, and of Krsna, and the story of the Mahābhārata is 
briefly touched upon. The conclusion of this extensive 
genealogical book is formed by prophecies concerning the 
‘future’ kings of Magadha, the Saisunagas, Nandas, Mauryas, 
Sungas, Kāņvāyanas and Andhrabhrtyas (see above pp. 459 f.), 
concerning the foreign barbarian rulers who will succeed 
them, and the terrible age brought about by them, an age 
without religion and without morality, which will only be 
ended by Visnu in his incarnation as Kalki. 

Book V is a complete whole in itself. It contains a 
detailed biography of the divine cowherd Krsna in which 
practically the same adventures are told in the same order as 
in the Harivamía.* 

. Book VI is quite short. Once again the four consecutive 
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ages of the world (yugas)—Krta, Treta, Dvāpara and Kali— 
are recalled, and the evil Kaliyuga is described in the form 
of a prophecy, to which is attached a presentation of the 
various kinds of dissolution (pralaya) of the universe. Next 
are described in a pessimistic manner (Chap. 5) the evils of 
existence, the pain of being born, of childhood, of manhood, 
old age and death, the torments of hell and the imperfection 
of the bliss of heaven, and from this the conclusion is drawn 
that only liberation from existence, freedom from re-birth, is 
the highest happiness. But for this it is necessary to know the 
nature of God; for only that wisdom is perfect by which God 
is seen, all else is ignorance. The medium for obtaining this 
wisdom is Yoga, meditation upon Visnu. The two penultimate 
chapters of the work give information on this medium, The 
last chapter recapitulates briefly the contents of the whole 
Purana and ends with a praise of Visnu and a final prayer. 
IV. The Vayava or Vayu-Purüna.* This appears in 
some lists under the name of Saiva or Siva-Purana,? a title 
which is given to the work because it is dedicated to the 
worship of the god Siva. A ‘Purana proclaimed by the 
Wind-god’, i.e., a Vāyu-Purāņa, is quoted in the Mahabharata 
as well as in the Harivamša, and the Harivamša in many cases 
agrees literally with our Vāyu-Purāņa.* It has already been 
mentioned (see above, p. 461) that the poet Bana (about 625 
A.D.) had a Vāyu-Purāņa read to him, and that in this Purāņa 
the rule of the Guptas is described as it was in the 4th 
century A.D. There certainly existed an ancient Purāņa 
under this name, and undoubtedly there is still preserved in 
our texts much of the ancient work, which is probably not 
later than the 5th century A.D.* This work also deals with 


* Editions in Bibl. Ind., 1880-1889 and in AnSS No. 49, 1905, 


* "Thus in the Visnu and BhAagavata- Purüna., But there is also a Síca«Purüga, which 
is quite a different work and belongs to the U apurāņas. It consists of 12 Samhitās, 
"gr see he ls a and a Dharma-$amhitā. G. Eggeling, Ind. Off. Cat., VI, pp. 
1311 ff. The a-Purāņa also is called Vüyaviya, 'proclaim by Vayu’, and 
end only i (ERE., X, 448 eves that Vayu and Brahmünda were originally one Purāņa 





— later. 
` Hopkins, , Great Epic, p. 49. Holtzmann, Das Mahabharata, IV, pp. 40 f, and 


above; naar 
^ di. f etc., p. 47, Farquhar, An Outline of the Religio 

Literature d indo, pt 145. br. aidya's argument (JBRAS., 1925, 1, pp. 155 f cm 
ascribing Vayu-Pur 
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the same subjects, characteristic of the ancient Purāņas— 
creation of the world, genealogies, etc., as the Visņu-Purāņa. 
Only here the legends which are relatéd serve for the glori- 
fication of Siva, not of Visnu, Like the Visnu-Purāņa, so also 
the Vayu-Puràna in its last part gives a description of the end 
of the world, and deals with the efficacy of Yoga, but ends 
with a description of the splendour of Sivapura, *the city of 
Siva', where the Yogin arrives who has entirely lost himself 
in rneditation upon Siva. Even in this Sivaite work two 
chapters are devoted to Visnu.* The Purana deals in detail 
with the fathers (pitrs) and their cult by means of Sraddhas. 
One chapter is devoted to the art of songs." The Gayāmā- 
hátmya printed at the end of the editions is certainly a later 
edition.* There are also other Māhātmyas, Stotras and 
ritual-texts, which claim to belong to the Vayu-Purana. 

V. The Bhāgavata-Purāņa. This is indisputably that 
work of Purāna literature which is most famous in India, 
Still to-day it exerts a powerful influence on the life and 
thought of the innumerable adherents of the sect of the 
Bhagavatas (worshippers of Visnu under the name of 
‘Bhagavat’). The extremely numerous manuscripts and prints 
of the text itself, as well as of many commentaries on the 
whole work and of separate explanatory writings on parts of 
it,5 in addition to the many translations into Indian verna- 
culars,? bear witness to the enormous popularity and the 
extraordinary reputation of the work in India. It is in accor- 
dance with this its significance, that it is that first Purāna 
that has been edited and translated in Europe." Nevertheless 


1 Adhyšyas 96, 97. 

s Šrāddhaprakriyārambha and Šrāddhakalpa, Adhy, 71-86. 

* Adhy. 87: gitdlamkdranirdedah. 

4 Adhy. 104-112. It is missing in some MSS, and appears as an — — text 
in MSS, as well as in Indian prints. 

s See Eggeling, Ind. Off. Cat., VI, pp. 1259 ff., and Aufrecht, CC., T, pp. 401 ff 
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it belongs to the later productions of Purāņa literature. In 
contents it is closely connected with the Visņu-Purāņa, with 
which it often agrees literally, and it is undoubtedly depen- 
dent upon the latter. Even in India doubts as to the 
‘genuineness’ of the Bhāgavata as one of the ancient eighteen 
Purānas ‘composed by Vyāsa* have already been expressed, 
and there are polemic treatises* discussing the question 
whether the Bhàgavata— or the Devībhāgavata-Purāņa,* a 
Sivaite work, belong to the ‘eighteen Puranas’, In this 
connection the question is raised and discussed whether the 
grammarian Vopadeva is the author of the  Bhagavata- 
Purāņa.* Rather hastily Colebrooke, Burnouf and Wilson 
have concluded from this, that Vopadeva really was the 
author of the Purāna, and therefore that it only originated 
in the 13th century.* In any case the work cannot possibly 
be as late as that, as it already passed as a sacred book in 
the 13th century.* There are good grounds for assigning it to 
the 1Oth century A.D.^ Rāmānuja (12th century) did not 


the Tamil version of the Bhāgavata was published as carly as 1788 at Paris, and this 
was Gre into German, Zürich, 1791 (s. Windisch, Geschichte der Sanskrit-philologie, 
PP. 


i Thus the ‘box on the ear for villains’ (durjanamukhacapeļikā), the ‘big box on the 
car for villains’ a mukhamah@capefik®) and the ‘slipper in the face of villains’ 


durjanam utkapadmapādukā). They are teo ŠĀ by Burnouf, loc. cit., I, Préface pp. lix ff. 
are quite mod ern writings. 


^ "This is also called "e ' Sribungesalo- MaNļuriīņa in the MSS. Editions have 
been published in ey dan ARE ish translation i in the SBH. C 2 "epum Bedi, 
Cat., pp. 79 fT. ; Eggeling, Ind. L, P: Pagi There is also a Mah&-Bhagavata- 
Purüna differi om it, dd | is describe by eling, loc. cit., pp. Wr fT.) as “an 
apocryphal ring f recounting the story and db Devi and urging her claims to 
being worshipped as the supreme deity." 


^ This supposition seems to rest only on the fact that Vopadeva is the author of 
the Muktüphala, a work dependent on the Bbügavata, and of thc /7/arill/2, an Anukramani 
(index) to the Bhügavata. 


+ Vopadeva was a contemporary of ffemādri, who lived between 1260 and 1309, 


* Anandatirtha Madhva (1199-1378), who himself wrote a commentary on the 
di peor places it on a level with the Mahābhārata. 


V. Vaidya (JBRAS., 1925, 1, pp. 144 ff.) makes it ym robable that it is later 
than Sañkara (beginning of the the 9th century) 2» sty max Jey ze E y omega (ier 
century). kar (Vaignavism, ctc, sa t it “must have en com 
at least two centuries before Koaneti. Pargiter (Anc. Ind. Hist. Trad., p. 80) 
places it Boe Ea the ninth century A.D.', Farquhar, An Outline the Religious Literature 
of India, pp. 229 ff.) about A. D., C. Eliot (Hinduism and Buddhism, » P. 188 note) 
ili tbat "it rs not belong to the latest class of Purünas, for it seems to contemplate 


not temple ceremonial.” Vaidya (loc. cit, pp. 157 f.) 
adducor argumenta fort for the h 











that the author of the Bhügavala-Purdna lived in the 
JRAS., 1911, pp. 800 f. 
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yet recognise the Bhagavata as an authority, for he does not 
mention it, and only alludes to the Visnu-Purana. But though 
it may have originated at a comparatively late date, it 
certainly utilised very ancient materials. Moreover, it is the 
one Purāņa which, more than any other of the others, bears 
the stamp of a unified composition, and deserves to be 
appreciated as a literary production on account of its 
language, style and metre.? 

The work is divided into twelve books (skandhas) and 
consists of about 18,000 šlokas, The cosmogonic myths agree 
on the whole with those of the Visuu-Purāņa, but in some 
interesting details also differ from it.* The incarnations of 
Visnu arc described in detail, especially that as a wild boar. 
It is remarkable that Kapila, the founder of the Sānkhya 
philosophy, is also mentioned as an incarnation of Visnu and 
(at the end of Book IIT) himself recites a long exposition on 
Yoga. Buddha, too, already appears among the incarnations 
of Visnu.* The legends which are told for the glorification 
of Visnu are numerous, Most of them, like those of Dhruva, 
Prahlāda, and so on, are the same as are already familiar to 
us from the Visnu-Purána. With the Mahābhārata, too, the 
work has much in common ; a few verses from the Bhagavad- 
gītā are quoted literally.* The Sakuntala episode is related 
in IX, 20, in quite a short extract, but probably after a 
very ancient source,” Book X is the most popular and the 
most frequently read of all. It contains the biography of 
Krsna which is here given in much greater detail than in the 
Visnu-Purana and in the Harivamsa. In particular the love 
scenes with the cowherdesses (gopīs) occupy a much 


t Side by side with the $loka, metres of ornate poetry also appear. Cf. Burnouf, 


I, Préface, pp. cv. f. i 
2 Sec A. Roussel, Cosmologie Hindoue d'après le Bhūgavata-Purāņa, Paris, 1898. 


| pears, ‘to delude the foes of the gods’ (I, 3, 24), he is among the 
pitas Seen vri in "the Nārāyaņavarman, VI, 8, 17) he is invoked, whilst in the 
Visnu-Purdna (III, pp. 1 f.), Visņu in order to delude the Dai , causes a phantom 
form to issue forth ode himself, which comes into the world as Buddha. 
4 See Holtzmann, Das Mahābhārata, IV, 41-49, and J. E. Abbott, Ind. Ant., 21, 


1892, p. 94. 
eg a a 20, 16, om is used in the sense of ‘yes’, which is very archaic. Cf. 
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larger space. This book is translated into almost all the 
Indian vernaculars and is a favourite book with all classes of 
the Indian people. The annihilation of the Yādavas and 
the death of Krsna are related in Book XI, while the last 
book contains the usual prophecies concerning the Kaliyuga 
and the destruction of the world. 

VI. The Brhannāradtya-Purāņa, i.e., ‘the great Purdna 
of Narada’. It is generally so called to distinguish it from 
the Narada—or Naradiya—Upapurdana. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, whether even the Brhannāradtya-Purāņa* deserves to be 
counted among the ancient Purāņas ; for it is a purely 
sectarian text, wherein the Sita repeats a conversation 
between Narada ‘and Sanatkumāra, and the sage Narada 
appears in the character of a teacher of Visnu-bhakti, the 
pious adoration of Visnu. The real themes of the Purānas, 
the creation of the world, etc., are not touched upon ; the 
main themes are descriptions of the feasts and ceremonies of 
the Visnu-cult, illustrated by all manner of legends. Inserted 
in the legends we also find didactic sections upholding a 
rather intolerant brahmanical standpoint. Chapter XIV, 
a lengthy chapter containing a catalogue of the principal 
sins and the corresponding punishments of hell, is charac- 
teristic, 


By way of example, the following are included among the sinners 
for whom there is no atonement, and who must irrevocably be condemned 
to hell: He who venerates a Lihga or an image of Visnu which is worship- 
ped by a Šūdra or a woman ; he who bows down before a Liñga worship- 
ped by a heretic, or who himself becomes a heretic. Sūdras, uninitiated 
persons, women, outcastes, who touch an image of Visnu or Šiva, go to 
hell. He who hates a Brahman, can in no wise hope for atonement. 
There is no expiation for the Brahman who enters a Buddhist temple, 
even though he did so in a great emergency ; even hundreds of expiation 
ceremonies are of no avail. The Buddhists are despisers of the Vedas, and 


` RAdhü, however, does not ap from which Vaidya, loc. cit., rightly con- 
cludes that the Bkāgavata-Purāņa is earlier "than the GHageoinde. — 


* Edited by Pandit Hrishīkeša Sastri, Bibl. Ind., 1891, who calls the work an 
fina’. Gf. Wilson, Works, VI, Zp. li «f. 5 Eggeling, Ind. Off. Cat., VI, pp. 1208 ff. 
ih De Adēra haddharma-Purdna 1, 25 th the hannürad]ya and the Náradiya are 
scmserated among the Upapuragas. 
62—0.P.221. 
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therefore a Brahman shall not look at them, if he is truly devoted to the 
Vedas.* These sinners for whom there is no expiation, are not only 
condemned to roast in hell for hundreds and thousands of years—the 
author actually revels in the enumeration of the tortures of hell—but they 
are subsequently reborn again and again as worms and other animals, 
as Cāņdālas, Südras and Mlecchas. Dreadful torments of hell await him 
who recites the Veda in the presence of women or Šūdras. Nevertheless, 
in contradiction to all these damnations, the same chapter teaches that 
Visnu-bhakti annihilates all sins, and that Ganges water, too, washes away 
the blackest sins. 


Several chapters (22-28) deal in detail with the duties of 
the castes and āšramas, and with Srdddhas and the cere- 
monies of expiation (prāyašcitta). The last chapters deal 
with the misery of transmigration (samsāra) and with salva- 
tion (moksa) by means of Yoga and Bhakti. Devotion to 
Visnu is again and again declared to be the only means of 
salvation. Thus we read (28, 116): ‘Of what avail are the 
Vedas, the Sastras, ablutions in sacred bathing-places, or 
austerities and sacrlfices, to those who are without the 
worship of Visnu (Visnubhakti) ?” 

The Naradiya- Upapurüna includes the Rukm4ngadacarita, 
which also occurs as an independent book. The ‘edifying’ 
legend of King Rukmāngada is here told in 40 chapters. 
King Rukmāngada has promised his daughter Mohini that 
he will grant her a wish, whatsoever it may be. She 
demands that he shall either break his fast on the Ekādaši 
(the eleventh day of the half-m: nth sacred to Visnu) or slay 
his son; the king decides upon the latter, this being the 
lesser of the two sins. 

VII. The Mārkaņdeya-Purāņa.” This is one of the 
most important, most interesting, and probably one of the 
oldest works of the whole Purana literature. Yet even this 
Purāna is no unified work, but consists of parts which vary 
in value and probably belong to different periods. 







Ex Hris concludes from this passage that the work was compiled 
when daa € out and was universally despised’. I think, on the con- 
trary, tbat such violent outbreaks against the Buddhists could only have a meaning at 
a time when Buddhism was still a living power in India. 

* Edited by K. M. Banerjee, Bibl. Ind., 1862 and translated into English by F. 
Eden Pargiter, Bibl, Ind., 1888-1905. 
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The work takes its name from the ancient sage Markan- 
deya, who enjoyed eternal youth, and who also appears in a 
large section of the Mahabharata (see above p. 349 Note 4 
and pp. 373-74) as a narrator. We may probably regard 
those sections as the oldest,* in which Markandeya is actually 
the speaker and instructs bis pupil Kraustuki upon the 
creation of the world, the ages of the world, the genealogies 
and the other subjects peculiar to the Purāņas. Special 
evidence for the great antiquity of these sections which con- 
tain the old Purana is found in the circumstance that in them 
neither Visnu nor Siva occupies a prominent position, that, 
on the other hand, Indra and Brahman are much in the 
foreground, and that the ancient deities of the Veda, A gni 
(Fire) and Sürya (Sun) are glorified by hymns in a few of 
the cantos, and that a large number of sun-myths are 
related.? This oldest part ofthe Purana, as Pargiter con- 
siders, may belong to the third century A.D., but may 
perhaps be earlier. A large part of this section also consists 
of moral and edifying narratives. 

This is still more the case in the first sections of the 
work, which are closely connected with the Mahābhārata and 
have very much in common with the character of Book XII 
of the epic. The Purāna actually commences with Jaimini, 
a pupil of Vyāsa, approaching Markandeya, and, after a few 
eulogies of the Mahābhārata,” asking him for the answers to 
four questions, which the great epic leaves unanswered. The 
first question is, how It was that Draupadi was able to become 
the common wife of the five Pandavas, and the last, why the 
children of Draupadi were killed at a youthful age. 


| These are chapters 45-81 and 93-136 (conclusion). Cf. Pargiter, Introd, p. iv. 
Verse 45, 64 is quoted twice by Šankara (Vedānta-Sūtras I, 2, 23 and III, 3, 16, s. P. 
Deussen. Die Sūtras des Vedanta aus dem Sanskrit übersetzt, Leipzig, 1887, p. 119 and 
$70); but it is by no means certain that Sankara knew the verse from the Mārkaņdeya- 
Purüna, for he does not mention it, but only says ‘It is said in the Smrti'. 


* Chapters 99-110. An impression of great antiquity is also created by the na Á 
rative of Dama who, in order to avenge the death of his father, cruelly kills Vapusmta 
and offers his flesh and blood to the spirit of his father, with the funeral cakes (136). 
The very fact that in the Bengali manuscripts the narrative ceases without any mention 
of the human sacrifice, is a proof of the great antiquity of traditions which could no 
longer be reconciled with the views of a later time. (Cf. Pargiter, p. vii.) 


` These partly agree literally with the praises at the beginning and end of the 
Mahübhüraia itself (cf. above pp. 285 f. and 398). 
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Markandeya docs not answer these questions himself, but 
refers him to four wise birds, in reality Brahman who were 
born as birds in consequence of a curse.? These tell Jaimini 
a scries of legends in reply to the propounded questions. In 
reply to the last question it is related, how five angels (viive 
devas) once took the liberty of finding fault with the great 
saint Vi$vamitra, when he treated King Hariscandra cruelly, 
for which they were cursed by the saint to be born again as 
human beings, which curse he mitigated so that they should 
die young and unmarried, The five sons of Draupadi were 
those angels, In connection with this is related the touching, 
but genuinely Brahmanical legend of King Harišcandra, 
who, through fear of the wrath and curse of Visvamitra, 
suffers endless sorrow and humiliation, until at last he is 
taken into heaven by Indra himself.? 

After the answering of the four questions there begins a 
new section (Chaps. 10-44) in which a conversation between 
a father and his son 1s communicated ; this is a very lengthy 
amplification of the dialogue between father and son which 
we met with in the Mahabharata (see above, pp. 367-70). It 
is significant that the son, in the Mahābhārata, is called 
‘Intelligent’ (Medhavin) while in the Purana he bears the 
nickname Jada, 'the Idiot'.* As in the Mahābhārata, here 
too, the son despises the life of the pious Brahman, which his 
father places before him as an ideal, he recalls all his previous 
births and sees salvation only in an escape trom the Samsāra. 
In connection with this the *Idiot' gives a description of the 
Samsāra and ofthe consequences of sins in various rebirths, 


` This is againa duplicate of a legend also occurring in the Mahābhārata (I, 
> 229 (T), where, however, one of the birds is called Drona, while in the Afarkandeya- 


it four birds are ed s sons. 






"Of Job have been pp. 413 yore rss se eg wa 
Wi pp, 779 fej ded Stud., 15, ff. On nct 

Vasigtha, SHAS, 1917p s ie yea the Brāhmaņas, Purāņas and Epics, 
pri alot "also li Jadabhārata (see above, p. 481) is a proclaimer of 
the Yoga. 
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and especially of the hells and the punishments of hell, which 
await the sinner. Inthe midst of this description of hell, 
magnificent of its kind, though not very enjoyable,’ stands 
one of the gems of Indian legend poetry, the story of the 
noble king Vipašcit (‘the Wise’),? which well deserves to be 
briefly reproduced here. 


The extremely pious and virtuous king Vipašcit is, after his death, 
taken to hell by a servant of Yama. In answer to the king's amazed 
question as to why he should have to go to hell, Yama's servant explains 
to him that he once neglected to cohabit with his wife at the time suit- 
able for conception, and he must atone for this light offence against the 
religious precepts, at least by a very short stay in hell, Thercupon he 
gives the king instruction upon good and bad deeds (karman), which 
must inevitably have their effects, and the punishments of hell which are 
laid down for every single sin. After these explanations the servant of 
the god of death is about to take him out of hell again. The king turns 
to go, when dreadful screams of agony smite on his ear, and the inhabi- 
tants of hell assail him with entreaties to stay only a minute longer, as 
an inexpressibly pleasant breath emanates from him, which alleviates the 
torments of hell which they are enduring. At his amazed question, 
Yama's servant gives him the explanation that, from the good works ofa 
pious man, a refreshing breath is wafted towards the inhabitants of hell 
and alleviates their torments. Then says the king t 

“Not in heaven, nor in Brahman’s world, methinks, 
Does man find such bliss as when 

He can give refreshment to beings in torment. 

If through my presence, the racking torture 

Of these poor ones is alleviated, 

Then will I stay here, my friend, 

Like a post, I will not move from this spot."’ 

Yama's servant spake : 

“Come, O King, let us go, do thou enjoy 

The fruits of thy good deeds and leave the torments 

To those who, through bad deeds, deserve them.'" 

The king spake : 

“No, I will not go hence, while these 

Poor dwellers in hell are happy through my presence. 


! This is the most detailed description of hell in the Purina DEKO: but similar 
descriptions also occur in other Purāņas. They are discussed by L. Scherman, 
VEDADA pp. 23 M., 45 f. 


TE a Necker Hki qespi CY German by F. Rlickert (ZDMG., 12, 
1858, pp. 3 Rückert- Nachlese, Il, pp. 485 f.). 
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A. disgrace and a shame is the life of a man 
Who feels no pity for the tortured, poor ones, 
Who implore him for protection—even for bitter foes. 
Sacrifices, gifts, austerities serve neither here nor beyond 
For his salvation, who has no heart for protecting tortured ones, 
Whose heart is hardened to children, old men and the wcak, 
Not as a man do I regard him—he is a devil. 
Even though, through the presence of these dwellers in hell 
I suffer the torment of purgatory, the stink of hell, 
And the pain of hunger and of thirst rob me of my senses— 
Yet I deem it sweeter than the joy of heaven, 
To give them, the tortured ones, protection and help. 
If through my suffering many unhappy ones become glad, 
What more do [ want ?— Do not tarry, depart and leave me." 
“Behold ! Dharma* comes, and Sakra, to fetch thee hence. 
Yama's servant spake : 
Thou must go indeed, King : up, and away from here !'” 
Dharma spake : 
“Let me lead thee to the heaven which thou hast well deserved ; 
Enter this chariot of the gods without delay—away from here !" 
The King spake : 
“Here in this hell, Dharma, men are tortured a thousandfold ; 
‘Protect us !' full of agony they cry to me; I will not move from 
here !” 
Sakra spake : 
“The reward of their deeds, these evil ones receive in hell ; 
Thou, prince, must for thy good deed ascend to heaven." 
But for the king the dwellers in hell are not sinners, only sufferers. 
And as, in answer to his question how great his good works are, Dharma 
himself replies that they are as numerous “as the drops of water in the 
sca, the stars in the heavens,...... the grains of sand in the Ganges," 
he has only the one desire, that, through these good works of his, the 
dwellers in hell may be delivered from their torments. The king of gods 
grants him this wish, and as he ascends to heaven, all the inmates of hell 
are released from their pain.* 


On Dharma as the name of the.god of death see above p. 349. Sakra is a name 
of Indra, the king of the gods. In genuine old khyána-style; it is mot related that the 
two gods came (ng but their coming is communicated in conversation, and they then 


tely appear s g 







* The story of Yu r met to hell and ascent to heaven in Bock. 78 of the 
Mahābhārata (s. above, sihira + to me buta poor imitation of the iw Merge 
leg ows 
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In language and style this splendid dialogue reminds 
one very much of the Sāvitrī poem of the Mahābhārata. 
But just as in the great epic the most absurd productions of 
priestly literature stand by the side of the most beautiful 
poems, so also in our Purāņa. Immediately after the above- 
told legend follows that of Anasūyā, which appears like a 
caricature of the Savitri legend : 


Anastīyā? is the extremely faithful wife of a loathsome, leprous, 
rough and vulgar Brahman. In accordance with the brahmanical prin- 
ciple: “The husband is the deity of the wife”, his wife tends him with 
the greatest love and care, and bears his coarseness with patience. One 
day the good man, who is also a libertine, expresses the urgent desire of 
visiting a courtesan who has excited his admiration. As he himself is too 
ill to go, his faithful wife takes him on her back, in order to carry him 
there. He then accidentally touches a saint with his foot, and the latter 
curses him that he shall die ere the sun rises. Then Anasiya says 1 ~ “Fie 
sun shall not rise," Im consequence of her devotion the sun actually does 
not rise, which causes the gods great embarrassment, as they receive no 
sacrifices. There remains nothing but for them to arrange that the charm- 
ing husband of Anasūyā remains alive. 


Just as in the Mahabharata, so here too, there are besides 
legends purely didactic dialogues upon the duties of the 
householder, upon Sraddhas, upon conduct in the daily life, 
upon the regular sacrifices, feasts and ceremonies,? and also 
(Chaps. 36-43) a treatise upon Yoga. 

A work complete in itself, which doubtless was only 
later inserted into the Mārkaņdeya-Purāņa, though not later 
than the 6th century A.D. is the Devimahatmya,? a glorifica- 


distressed, and after his death refused to go to paradise because there was nobody there 
in need of nid; he prefers to go to hell, where there are creatures with whom he can 
feel sympathy and whom he can help. (I. L. Perez, Volkstümliche Erzahlungen, pp. 24 IT.). 
The original source of all these legends is probably to be found in a Buddhist Mahāyāna 
legend of the Bodhisattva Avalokiteávara. 


* The name signifies the ‘not jealous one’. 


> Chapters 29-35. The chapter on Šrāddhas partly agrees literally with the 
Gautamasmrti, according to W. Caland, Altindischer Ahnenkult, Leyden, 1893, p. 112. 


* Chaps. 81-93. Edited and translated into Latin by L. Poley, Berolini, 1831. 
Translated into English by Pargiter, ly CE 46 oT ae Transl., pp. 465-523 ; Ex- 
tracts rendered in French by Burnouf (J.A., 4, 824, pp. 241). As an independent 
work, also with the titles Candi, C Imahütmya, Durgāmākātmya and Saptafatl, it occurs 
in innumerable MSS., and has often been printed in India, sometimes with a Bengali 
translation. On the numerous translation in Bengali, s. D. Ch. Sen, Bengali Language 
and Literature, pp. 225 fī. There are also, many commentaries On the text, s, Aufrecht, 
CC., I, p. 261. One MS. of the DevImühütmya is dated 998 A.D., and the work probably 
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tion of the goddess Durga, who, till the most recent times, 
has been worshipped with human sacrifices, In the temples 
of this terrible goddess the Devimahatmya is read daily, and 
at the great feast of Durga (Durgāpūja)' in Bengal it is 
recited with the greatest of solemnity. 

VIII. The Agneya- or Agni-Purāņa,? so called because 
it is supposed to have been communicated to Vasistha by 
Agni. It describes the incarnations (Avatāras) of Visnu, 
among them also those as Rāma and Krsna, where it confes- 
sedly follows the Ramayana, Mahābhārata and Harivamša. 
Although it commences with Visnu, gives directions for the 
ritual of the Visnu-cult and contains a Dvadaésasahasri-Stotra 
to Visnu (Chap. 48), it is yet essentially a Sivaite work and 
deals in detail with the mystic cult of the Linga and of Durga. 
It also mentions Tantric rites, gives instructions for the 
production of images of gods and their consecration, and 
refers to the cult of Ganeša (Chap. 71) and the sun-cult 
(Chap. 73). A few chapters (368-370) treat of death and 
transmigration and Yoga (371-379), Chap. 380 contains a 
summary of the doctrines of the Bhagavadgita, and Chap. 381 
a Yamagītā. But the cosmological, genealogical and geogra- ` 
phical sections peculiar to the Puranas are not missing. The 
especially distinctive feature of this Purana is, however, its 
encyclopaedic character, It actually deals with anything and 
everything. We find sections on geography, astronomy and 
astrology, on marriage and death customs, on omina and 
portenta, house building and other usages of daily life, and 
also on politics (mīti) and the art of war, on law (in which it is 
closely connected with the law-book of YAjfiavalkya), on medi- 
cine, metrics, poetics, and even on grammar and lexicography. 


originated even earlier than the 7th century, for a verse from the Dzvīmāfātmya seems to 
have been quoted in an inscription of the year 608 , D. R. Bhandarkar, JBR 

23, 1909, pp. 73 f.) ; and Bāņa's poem Caņģišataka is perhaps based on the Devimahat- 
mya ; Cf. G. P. Quackenbos. The Sanskrit Poems of Maylira......... together with the Text and 
Translation of Bāņa's Caņdišataka, New York, 1917, pp. A ff., 397°, ry bl An Out- 
line of the Religious Literature of India, p. 150; Pargiter, Markandeya- Transi., 
pp. Xii, xx. 


í On this most popular of all religious festivals in Bengal c. Shib Shunder Bose, 
T'he Hindoos as they are, pp. 92 ff. 


Editions in Bibl. Ind., dw and ÁnSS No. 41, translation by M. N. Dutt, 
Calcutta, 1901. It is also ca Vahni-Purüga. , There is, however, also an Upapurāņa 
wijh the same title, s. ieat eya Ind. Of. Cat., VI; pp. 1294 ff. t 
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To which age this remarkable encyclopzdia or its 
separate parts belong, it is impossible to say. In spite of the 
fact that the work itself contains so much that is heterogene- 
ous, there are still many Māhātmyas and similar texts which 
claim to belong to the Agni-Purāņa, but do not occur in the 
manuscripts of the work itself. 

IX. The Bhavisya or Bhavisyat-Purāņa. The title signifies 
a work which contains prophecies regarding the future 
(bhavisya). However, the text which has come down to us in 
manuscript under this title is certainly not the ancient work 
which is quoted in the Āpastambīya-Dharmasūtra.* The 
account of the Creation which it contains, is borrowed from 
the law-book of Maru, which is also otherwise frequently 
used.? The greater part of the work deals with the 
brahmanical ceremonies and feasts, the duties of the castes, 
and so on. Only a few legends are related. A description 
of the Nagapaficami-feast, dedicated to the worship of snakes, 
gives an opening for an enumeration of the snake-demons 
and for the narration of some snake-myths, A considerable 
section deals with the sun-worship in ‘Sakadvipa’ (land of 
the Scythians ?) in which sun-priests named Bhojaka and 
Maga are mentioned, and which undoubtedly is related to 
the Zoroastrian sun and fire cult.? 

The Bhavisyottara-Purāņa, which, though it contains a 
few ancient myths and legends, is more a handbook of religi- 
ous rites, is a sort of continuation of this Purana, 

Very numerous are the Māhātmyas and other modern 
texts which claim to be parts of the Bhavisya and especially 
of the Bhavisyottara-Purāna. 


1 See above, pp. 455 f. "There is still less claim to authenticity for the edition 
of the Bhavigya-Purdna which x uem in Bombay in 1897 in the Srivetkata Press, and 
which Th. Aufrecht (ZDMG,, 57, 1903, pp. 276 ff.) has unmasked as a "literary fraud’. 
Jahn, Uber die kosmogonischen Grundanschaungen in Münava-Dharma-Süstram, pp. 38 ff. 

^ Cf, Aufrecht, Bodl. Cat., pp. 31 M.: Wilson, Works, X, pp. 381 ff. We lear 
from an rec written in 861 A.D., by one Maga Māifrāva, that the Magas liva tn 
Rajputāna as carly as in the 9th century. ‘Maga’ is a name for the Sākadvīpa Brahmins, 
who at the present dey are still living in the district of Jodhpur, and trace their history 
back ° Or Sürya- na and the Bhavigya-Purāņa, See D. R. Bhandarkar, Ep. Ind.. 
IX, p. ° 


03—0O,P. 221 
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X. The Brahmavaivarta- or Brahmakaivarta-Purana.* 
The latter is the name current in Southern India. This 
extensive work is divided into four books. The first book, 
the Brahma-Khanda, deals with the creation by Brahman, the 
First Being, who is, however, none other than the god Krsna.* 
Many legends, especially about the sage Narada, are 
included. One chapter (16) contains a treatise on medicine. 
The second book, the Prakrti-Khanda, deals with Prakrti, the 
original matter, which, however, heré seems to be conceived 
quite mythologically, resolving itself, at the command of 
Krsna, into five goddesses (Durga, Laksmi, Sarasvati, Savitri 
and Radha). The third book, the Ganeía-Khanda, relates 
legends of the elephant-headed god Ganesa, who is unknown 
to the oldest Indian pantheon, but is one of the most popular 
of the more modern Indian deities,? In a very curious way 
Ganeša is here represented as a kind of incarnation of Krsna. 
The last and most extensive book, the Kysnajanma-Khanda, 
'section of the birth of Krsna', deals not only with the birth, 
but with the whole life of Krsna, especially his battles and 
his love adventures with the cowherdesses (gopis. It is the 
chief part of the whole Purāna, which throughout pursues 
no other object than to glorify the god Arsna and his 
favourite wife Rādhā, in myths, legends and hymns, Rādhā 
is here Krsna's Šakti.“ According to this Purāņa, Krsna is so 
much the god above all gods, that legends are related in 
which not only Brahman and Šiva, but even Visnu himself, 
are humiliated by Krsna, 


` Editions published at Calcutta zy ane 1888, English translation in SBH., 
Brahmavaivarta-purani specimen ed. ids F, Stenzler, Berolini, 1829, A detailed 
analysis of the work by Wilson, Works, III, pp. 91 ff. 


* The title Brahmavaivarta-Purüga, which can be translated ‘Purina of the 
transformations of Brahman', probably refers to this. The Southern Indian title is not 
intelligible to me. 


* B. C. Mazumdar says that he has proved in the Bengali journal Vangadaršana, 
“that the worship of Ganeda as an affiliated son of Parvati was wholly unknown to the 
Hindus previous to the 6tb century A.D." (JBRAS., 23, 1909, p. 82). 

* Nimbürka, probably in the 12th century, regards Rādhā as the cternal consort 
of Krgna, in bis view, is not merely an inenen of TEMP but the eternal 
Brahman (cf. Farqubar, An Outline of the Religious Literature Q 237 ff). It 

not until the 16th century, that the sect of the kādkāvalisbbi PES attach. M 
importance ancc to the worsbip Lond arose. Sec pct 

arqubar, lec cit., p. 318, | n 








ms 
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A large number of Māhātmyas claim to belong to this 
Purāņa, which is altogether a rather inferior production. 

XI. The Lainga- or Linga-Purāņa.* The Principal 
theme of the work is the worship of Siva in his various forms, 
but especially in the Linga symbol.? There is a somewhat 
confused account of the legend of the origin of the Linga- 
cult : on the occasion of Siva's visit to the Devadaru forest, 
the hermits’ wives fall in love with the god, who is cursed by 
the Munis,? In the account of the creation Siva occupies 
the position which is otherwise ascribed to Visnu.  Corres- 
ponding to the Avatāras of Visnu, legends of twenty-eight 
incarnations of Siva are told in the Lihga-Purana. Some 
passages show the influence of the Tantras ;* this fact, and 
the character of the work as a manual for the use of Siva- 
worshippers would seem to indicate that it can scarcely be a 
very ancient work. 

XII. The Varaha- or Varaha-Purana.* The work owes 
its title to the fact that it is related to the goddess Earth 
(Prthivi) by Visnu in his incarnation as a wild boar (varāha). 
Though it contains brief allusions to the creation, the genea- 
logies, etc., it is not a Purāna in the ancient sense of the 
word, but rather a manual of prayers and rules for the Visnu- 
worshippers, In spite of the Visnuite character of the work, 
it yet contains a few legends relating to Siva and Durga. 
Several chapters are devoted to the Mothers and the female 


` Editions have been published in Calcutta, Bombay, Poona and Madras, also 
with a commentary. 


* The Linga (the phallus), generally in the form of a small stone column, is 
for the worshippers of Siva only a symbol of the productive and creative principle of 
Nature as embodied in Siva ; and it is worshipped by simple offerings of leaves and 
flowers and the pouring of water, The Linga cult certainly bears no trace of any phallic 
cult of an obscene nature. Cf. H. H. Wilson, Works, Vol. VI, p. Ixix ; Monier-Williams, 
Brühmanism and Hinduism, 4th Ed., London 1891, pp. 83, 90 f.; Eliot, Hinduism and 
Buddhism. II, 142 ff. The Linga cult can be traced in Cambodia ard Champa as carly 
as about 550 A.D. ; s. Eliot, loc. cit., p. 143 note 3. 

* I, 28-33, translated into German by W. Jahn, ZDMG., 69, 1915, pp. 539 ff. 


The same le also occurs in other Purāņas, s. Jahn, lec. cif., pp. 529 ff. ; 70, 1916, 
pp. 301 ff. and 71, 1917, pp. 167 ff. 


* Cf. Farquhar, An Outline of the Religious Literature of India, pp. 195 f. 


* Ed. by Hrishīkeša Süstri, Bil. Ind., 1893. According to 218, 1 the Purüna 
was ‘written’ by Mādhava Bhaļļa and Viredvara in Benares in the year 1621 of the 
 Mikrama cra (1564 A.D.). owever, this cannot be the date of the work itself, but only 


of a copy of it. 
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deities (Chaps. 90-95). We find the story of the birth of 
Ganeša, followed by a Ganesa-stotra. Furthermore, it deals 
with Sraddhas (Chaps. 13 ff.), Prayascittas (Chaps. 119 fF.), 
the erection of images of the gods (Chaps. 181 ff.), etc. A 
considerable section (Chaps. 152-168) is nothing but a 
Mathura-Mahatmya, a glorification of the sacred city which 
is Krsna's birthplace. Another considerable section (Chaps. 
193-212) tells the legend of Naciketas, but the narrator is 
more concerned with the description of heaven and hell than 
with the philosophical ideas contained in the ancient poem 
in the Katha-Upanisad.* 

XIII. The Skānda- or Skanda-Purāņa. This Purana is 
named after Skanda, son of Siva and commander of the 
celestial armies, who is said to have related it and proclaimed 
Sivaite doctrines in it.? The ancient Purana of this name, 
however, is probably entirely lost ; for though there is a con- 
siderable number of more or less extensive works claiming to 
be Samhitās and Khandas of the Skanda-Purāņa, and an 
almost overwhelming mass of Mahatmyas which give them- 
selves out as portions of this Furāņa,* only one, very ancient, 
manuscript contains a text which calls itself simply *Skanda- 
Purāna',* Even this text, however, is scarcely identical with 
the ancient Purāna : for, though it contains all manner of 
legends of Siva, especially of his battles with Andhaka and 
other demons, a few chapters on the hells and Samsāra, and 
a section on Yoga, there is hardly anything in it that corres- 
ponds to the 'five characteristics' of a Purāņa.” Texts which 
are considered as belonging to the Skanda-Purüna inform 


` Sec above, pp. C. Scherman, Visionslitteratur, pp. 11 f. The name 
is Pe here, as in ae ger enn XIII, 71. 


me alae 42f. The length of the Skanda-Purāņa is here, as clse- 
where, sta A 61100.  ñlokas. In Padma- , VI, 263, 81 f., too, the Skanda- 
Purlüpa is counted as among the 'támasa', i.e., the Sivaite te Purāņas. 
* Cf. Eggeling, Ind. Off. Cat., VI, pp. 1319-1389. 
* This is the old manuscript in upia PE which was discovered in Nepal 
been to the 7th woo D. by him and 
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us? that there are six Samhitàs, namely Sanatkumariya Sita, 
Brahmi, Vaisnavi, Sankari and Sauri Samhitā, and fifty 
Khandas of the Skanda-Purāņa. The Sūta-Samhitā is a work 
of some bulk.? It consists of four Khandas, the first of which 
is devoted wholly to the worship of Siva. The second section 
(jīānayogakhaņda) deals not only with Yoga, but also with 
the duties of the castes and Ašramas. The third section 
teaches ways and means of attaining salvation ; and the 
fourth section begins with rules about Vedic-brahmanical 
ceremonies, and then deals with *the sacrifice of meditation' 
and “the sacrifice of knowledge', as well as with devotion to 
Siva ($ ivabhakti) A second part contains a Sivaite Brahma- 
gītā and a Vedāntist Sūtagītā. The Sanatkumara-Samhita, 
too, contains Šivaite legends, more especially relating to the 
sacred places of Benares.* The Saura-Samhitā, which is 
supposed to have been revealed to Yājūavalkya by the 
sun-god, contains chiefly cosmogonic theories. The Sankara- 
Samhita is also called Agastya-Samhita, because Skanda is 
supposed to have communicated it to Agastya. It is 
doubtful, however, whether this is the Agastya-Samhita 
which teaches the cult of Visnu especially in his incarnation 
as Rama.* There is a Kasi-Khanda,* dealing with the 
Siva-temples in the neighbourhood of Benares and with the 
sanctity of this city itself. A Gangāsahasranāman, a litany 


loc. cit., p Ker mr 2j the lar ga a collection of legends about Siva and Durgā, told by 
Sanatk unde so 


^ Eggeling, ko e 4 pp. 1321, 1362. 
* Ed. with the commentary of Mādhavācārya in ÁnSS No. 25, 1893 in 3 vols. 





* 'The virg Ar ubl. "By do G. Nu Lon momha, 1877 
analkumürae«samhità ge , loc, cit., p. e Venkaļe a-Müblitmys f 
the Sahyüdri m, Bi, a lorica tion = the sys of igunt, is prensiated by q K 






in it., Minty 1363 Lais the 18 Purāņas are enumerated, of 
s: 


x Vürüha, Skānda, Kaurma 

arc ed e Mu " Sivaite, four (Vaignava, Bhāgavata, Nāradīya, 
tr eene e said to be dedicated to Brahman, 

vaivana. to E Iti is added, however, that the PVismuite 

Ir ad pue i; Brahma AD of Siva and Vignu, and the Brahma-Purüna, the identity of 

Brahman, Vigņu and Ši 

d t * Published (with commentaries) in Benares, 1868, Calcutta 1873-80 and Bombay 

1881. 
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of the ‘thousand names of the Ganges’ belongs to the same 
section. The above-mentioned are only a few of the many 
texts which are said to belong to this Purana. 

XIV. The Vāmana-Purāņa.* This Puràna, too, has not 
come down to us in its original form, for the five themes of 
the Purānas, i.e., Creation, etc., are scarcely mentioned, and 
the information given in the Matsya-Purüna? as to the 
contents and length of the work does not tally with out text. 
The text begins with an account of the incarnation of Visnu 
as a dwarf (vāmana), whence it takes its name, Several 
chapters deal with the Avatāras of Visnu in general.” On 
the other hand, a considerable section deals with Linga- 
worship, and in connection with the glorification of sacred 
places, the Sivaite legends of the marriage of Siva and Uma, 
the origin of Ganeša and the birth of Kārttikeya are related. 

XV. The Kaurma- or Kūrma-Purāņa. In the work itself 
we read that it consists of four Samhitas, namely Brahmi, 
Bhāgavatī, Sauri and Vaisnavi; but the Brahmt-Samhita is 
the only one which has come down under the title "Kūrma- 
Purana'.* This work begins with a hymn to the incarnation 
of Visnu as a tortoise (kürma) on which the mountain 
Mandara rested when the ocean was twirled. At that time 
Laksmi arose from the ocean and became Visnu's consort. 
When the Rsis ask him who this goddess is, Visnu replies 
that she is his highest Sakti. The Introduction then relates 
further how Indradyumna, who in a former birth had been 
a king, but was born again as a Brahman by reason of 
his devotion to Visnu, desired to gain knowledge of the 
glory of Šiva. Laksmi refers him to Visnu, "Then he wor- 
ships Visnu as the Universal God, the Creator and Preserver 
of the universe, but also as ‘Mahadeva’, ‘Siva’ and as ‘father 
and mother of all beings’. At length Visnu, in his incarnation 


' blished, with Bengali translation, Calcutta, 1885. 

» 53, 45 f. Gf. Wilson, Works, Vol. VI, pp. Ixxiv f. 

. According to Aufrecht (Bodl. Cat., p. 46) these chapters (24-32) are mainly taken 
over ol ri bvüva in Aibl, Ind., 1800, It contains 6,000 
EAT rime eN À [WT Ms iets Vio Diigeisto Puraga, Vāyu-Purāņa, and 
flokaA, purāga, the Klūrma-Purāga contains 17,000 or | élokas. 
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as the tortoise, imparts the Purana to him. As in this Intro- 
duction, Siva is the Highest Being throughout the work, but 
it is emphasized over and over again that in reality Brahman, 
Visnu and Šiva are one.* The worship of Sakti, i.e., ‘Energy’ 
or ‘Creative force’ conceived as a female deity, is also empha- 
sized. Devi, the *Highést Goddess' (Paramešvarī), the consort 
and Sakti of Siva, is praised under 8,000 names.? In like 
manner as Visnu is none other than Šiva, Laksmi, Visnu's 
Sakti, is in reality not apart from the Devi? When the sons 
of Kārttavīrya, some of whom worshipped Visnu and the 
others Siva, could not agree as to which god was the more 
worthy of worship, the seven Rsis decided the dispute by 
declaring that the deity worshipped by any man is that 
man's deity, and that all the gods deserve the worship of at 
least some beings.* Notwithstanding, Šiva is the god above 
all gods to such a degree that, though Krsna is praised as 
Visnu Narayana, he obtains a son for his wife Jambavati 
only after strenuous asceticism and by the mercy -of Siva.* 
Moreover, in spite of the tolerance as regards the recognition 
of all the gods, there are allusions in several places to the 
false doctrines which have been sent into the world to deceive 
mankind, and to false manuals which will come into existence 
during the Kaliyuga.* - 

The five themes of the Puránas, namely, the Creation, 
the genealogies, etc., are also treated in the Kūrma-Purāņa, 


A In I, 6 (p. 56) Brahman is wise as Trimürti. I, 9 especially inculcates 
the unity of the t ec gods, Gf. also 


* T], 11 and 12. Siva divides himself into. two a male and a female, the 
former gives risc to the Rudras, and the latter to. the Šaktis . Gf. Farquhar, An Outline 
of the Religious Literature of India, pp. 195 f. 


* I, 17 (pp. 206 f.) Prahlada praises Visnu and Lakgm] as Vignu's Sakti. 
+ I, 23 (pp. 239 ff.). 
. 1, 25-27. javas 269) there ša ako. a reference to a Yogaílüstra written z 


ecu 1859, p.14. In r. 20, Krspa e. 
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and in this connection a few of Visnu's Avataras are touched 
upon. However, an entire chapter (I. 53) is devoted to the 
incarnations of Siva. A considerable section of the first part 
consists of a description and glorification of the holy places 
of Benares (Kafimahatmya) and Allahabad ( Prayagamahatmya). 
The second part begins with an f/švaragītā (counterpart to the 
Bhagavadgītā), teaching the knowledge of God, i.e., Šīva, 
through meditation. This piece is followed by a Vyāsagītā, 
a larger section in which Vyāsa teaches the attainment of the 
highest knowledge through pious works and ceremonies, and 
therefore delivers a lecture on the duties of the householder, 
the forest-hermit and the ascetic. A few chapters deal with 
expiatory ceremonies for allsorts of crimes, where there is 
also mention of chastity. This gives rise to the narration of 
a story of Sita (not occurring in the Ramayana), how she is 
rescued from the hands of Rāvana by the fire-god, 

XVI. The Matsya- or Matsya-Purana.* This, again, 
is one of the older works of the Purāņa literature, or at least 
one of those which have preserved most of the ancient text, 
and do fair justice to the definition of a ‘Purana’. It comm- 
ences with the story of the great flood out of which Visnu, in 
the form of a fish (matsya) saves only Manu alone. While the 
ship in which Manu is sailing along-is being drawn through 
the flood by the fish, there takes place between him and 
Visnu, incarnated as a fish, the conversation which forms the 
substance of the Purāņa. Creation is treated in detail, then 
follow the genealogies, into which is inserted a section about 
the Fathers and their cult (Chaps. 14-22), Neither are the 
usual geographical, astronomical and chronological sections, 
absent, and, according to V. A. Smith (see above, p. 460) the 
lists of kings in this Purāņa are particularly reliable for the 
Andhra dynasty. It has very much in common with the 
Mahābhārata and the Harivamša ; thus the legends of Yayati 
(Chaps. 24-43), Savitri (Chaps. 208-214), the incarnations of 
Visnu (Chaps- 161-179, 244-248) ; and there is often literal 





lished in AnSS No. 54. (The quotations are given according to this edition. 
described by Aufrecht, Bodl. Cal., PP- 38 fT., has only 278. | | ! 
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agreement, There are, however, very numerous later addi- 
tions and interpolations, For instance we find a considerable 
section about all manner of festivals and rites (Vratas, Chaps. 
51-102), a glorification of the sacred places of Allahabad 
(Prayagamahatmya, Chaps. 103-112), Benares (V4ranasi=and 
Avimuktamahatmya, Chaps. 180-185), and of the river Nar- 
mada (Chaps. 186-194) ; then sections on the duties of a king 
(Chaps. 215-227), on omina and portenta (Chaps, 228-238), 
ceremonies at the building of a house (Chaps. 252-257), the 
erection and dedication of statues of deities, temples and 
palaces (Chaps, 258-270), the sixteen kinds of pious donations 
(Chaps. 274-289), etc. As far as the religious content is con- 
cerned, the Matsya-Purüna might be called Sivaite with just 
as much reason as it is classed as Visnuite. Religious festivals 
of the Vaisnavas are described side by side with those of the 
Saivas, and both Visnu- and Siva-legends are related. In 
Chapter 13 Devi (‘the Goddess’, Siva's wife Gauri) enumerates 
to Daksa the one hundred and eight names by which she 
wishes to be glorified. It is obvious that both sects used the 
work as a sacred book. 

XVII. The Gāruda- or Garuda-Purāņa.* This is a 
Visnuite Purana. It takes its name from the mythical bird 
Garuda, to whom it was revealed by Visnu himself, and who 
then imparted it to Kasyapa. It treats some of the five 
themes, viz., Creation, the ages of the world, the genealogies 
of the solar and lunar dynasties ; but far more attention is 
given to the worship of Visnu, to descriptions of Visnuite 
rites and festivals (Vratas), to expiatory ceremonies (Praya- 
šcittas) and glorifications of sacred places. It is also cognisant 
of Sakti-worship, and gives rules for the worship of the ‘five 
gods’ (Visnu, Siva, Durga, Sürya and Gaņeša).* Moreover, 
like the Agni-Purāņa, it is a kind of encyclopaedia, in which 
the most diversified subjects are dealt with: thus, the contents 
of the Ramayana, the Mahābhārata and the Harivamša are 
retold, and there are sections on cosmography, astronomy 


* Published by Jibananda Vidyasagara, Calcutta 1890. English translation by 
Manmatha Nath Dutt, Calcutta 1908 ( Wealth ef India, Vol. VIII). 

ji Cf. Farquhar, An Outline of the Religious Literature ef India, pp. 178 f, 
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and astrology, omina and portenta, chiromancy, medicine, 
metrics, grammar, knowledge of precious stones (ratnaparīkšā) 
and politics (nīti). A considerable portion of the Yājāavalkya- 
Dharmašāstra has been included in the Garuda-Purāņa. 

What is counted as the Uttarakhanda or 'second part” of 
the Garuda-Purāņa is the Pretakalpa, a voluminous though 
entirely unsystematic work, which treats of everything connec- 
ted with death, the dead and the beyond. In motley confu- 
sion and with many repetitions, we find doctrines on the fate 
of the soul after death, Karman, rebirth and release from 
rebirth, on desire as the cause of Samsāra, on omens of death, 
the path to Yama, the fate of the Pretas (i.e, the departed 
who still hover about the earth as spirits, and have not as 
yet found the way to the world beyond), the torments of the 
hells, and the Pretas as causing evil omens and dreams. 
Interspersed we find rules of all kinds about rites to be 
performed at the approach of death, the treatment of the 
dying and ofthe corpse, funeral rites and ancestor-worship, 
the especial funeral sacrifices for a Sati, i.e., a woman who 
enters the funeral pyre with her husband. Here and there 
we also find legends recalling the Buddhist Petavātthu, telling 
of encounters with Pretas who relate the cause of their 
wretched existence (sins which they committed during their 
lifetime). An ‘extract’ (Sāroddhāra) of this work was made 
by Naunidhirama.? In spite of its title, this work is not a 
mere extract from the Pretakalpa, for the author also utilised 
material from other Puránas, and treated the subject more 
systematically, Among other works he drew on the Bhágavata- 
Purāna, whence it follows that he was later than this Purāna. 

Among the Māhātmyas which claim to be parts of thc 
Garuda-Purüna, especial mention should be made of a Gaya- 
māhātmya in praise of Gaya, the place of pilgrimage, where 
it is particularly meritorious to perform Srāddhas. 


x A detailed analysis of th: contents of the Pretakalpa is given by E. Abegg, Der 
Pretakalpa des Garuda- Purtiņā (Naunidhiráma's 'Sāroddhāra"). Eine Darstellung des 
hinduistīschen Totenkultes uad ,Jenseitsg'aubens ........ übersetzt...... Berlin und Leipzig, 1921, 
pp. 8 fT ; chapters X-XII translated pp. 229 ff. ey 

* This 'Sāroddhāra" was published uader the title Garuģda-Purāņa" in Bombay 
N3P in 1903 and with an Ea jlish teanslasion by E. Wood and S. V. Subrahmaņyam in 
SB 4.. Vol. IX, 1911. Tore isa geod Gornan translation by Abegg, Pretakalpa, etc. 
Is. the precediog Note). 
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XVIII. The Brahmāņda-Purāņa.* In the list in the 
Kürma-Purüna the eighteenth Purāna is called ‘Vayaviya 
Brahmanda', the ‘Purana of the Brahman-egg proclaimed by 
Vayu’, and it is possible that the original, Brahmanda was 
but an earlier version of the Vāyu-Purāņa.* According to 
the Matsya-Purāņa (53, 55f.) it is said to have been proclaim- 
ed by Brahman, and to contain a glorification of the 
Brahman-egg? as well as a detailed account of the future 
kalpas in 12,200 $lokas. It appears, however, that the 
original work of this name is lost, for our manuscripts for the 
most part contain only Mahatmyas, Stotras and Upakhyanas 
which claim to be parts of the Brahmānda. 

The Adhyātma-Rāmāyaņa,* ie., ‘the Rāmāyaņa in 
which Rama is the Supreme Atman’, in which Advaita (the 
monism of the Vedanta) and Rāma-bhakti are taught as 
paths to salvation, is a very well-known book, which is consi- 
dered as a part of the Brahmāņda-Purāņa. As in the case 
of Vālmīki's poem, the work is divided into seven books, be- 
aring the same titles as in the ancient epic ; but it 1s only an 
epic in its external form—in reality itis a manual of devo- 
tion, Tantric in character. Like the Tantras it is in the form 
of a dialogue between Siva and his wife Uma. Throughout 
the work Rama is essentially the god Visnu, and the Sita 
who is abducted by Rāvana is only an illusion, whilst the 
reàl Sītā, who is identical with Laksmi and Prakrti, does not 
appear until after the fire ordeal at the end of the book. 
The Ramahrdaya (I, 1) and the Raàmagtita (VII, 5) are texts 
which are memorised by the devotees of Rāma. The 


` Published in Bombay, Sri Venkateávara Press, 1906. 


3 Qf. Pargiter, Anc. Ind. Hist. Trad., pp. 77 f. H. H. Wilson (Works, Vol. VI, 
pp. Ixxxy f.) mentions a MS. of the Brahmāņda-Purāņa the first part of which agrees 
Einer entirely with the Vāyu-Purāņa, whlist the second part is dedicated to Lalita Devi, 
a form of Durgā, and teaches her worship by Tantric rites. On the island of Bali a 
Brakmānda-Purāņ1 is the only sacred book of the local Siva-worshippers. Gf. R. Friedrich, 
JRAS., 1876, p. 170 f. ; Weber, Ind. Stud. II, p. 131 f. 


* Even the Brāhmaņas and Upanigads already tell of the golden egg out of 
which the universe was created. Cf. Satapatha-Brühmana, XL, 1, 6 (above pp. 194 f.) and 
Chala Up., III, 9, 1. According to the GpAPingony of the Purāņas Brahman (or 
Visņu in the form of Brahman) dwells in the egg which the whole ofthe universe 
is locked up, and out of which it unfolds itself by the will of the Creator. Cf. 
Visņu-Purāņa, I, 2 : Vāyu-Purāņa, 4, 76 fT. ; Manu I, 9 ff. 

^ There arc numerous Indian editions (the Bombay NSP., 1891 edition is recom- 
mended) and several commentaries, among them one by Sañkara. English translation 
by Lāla Baij Nath in SBH., 1013, 
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fact that the Marathi poet-saint Eknātha, who lived in the 
I6th century, calls it a modern work, proves that the work 
cannot be very ancient. 

The Nāsiketopākhyāna, which also claims to be a part of 
the Bralvnünda-Purüna, is nothing but a most insipid, ampli- 
fied and corrupted version of the beautiful old legend of 
Naciketas.? 

As regards the Upapurāņas, they do not in general differ 
essentially from the Puranas, except inasmuch as they are 
even more exclusively adapted to suit the purposes of local 
cult and the religious needs of separate sects. Those of the 
Upapuranas which claim to be supplements to one or other 
of the ‘great Puranas’ have already received mention. We 
shall now only refer to a few of the more important among 
the other Upapurānas. 

The Visnudharmottara is occasionally given out as a part 
of a Purāna, namely the Garuda-Purāņa, but generally it is 
counted as an independent Upapurana. It is repeatedly 
quoted by Albérüni as the *Visnudharma'.? It is a Kashmīri 
Vaisnava book of encyclopedic character in three sections. 
Section I deals with the usual themes of the Puranas: the 
creation of the world, cosmology, geography, astronomy, 
division of time, genealogies, Stotras, rules about Vratas and 
Sraddhas.* Among the genealogical legends, that of Purüravas 
and Urvaéi is also related—more or less in agreement with 
Kalidasa's drama. Section II deals not only with law and 
politics, but also with medicine, the science of war, astro- 
nomy and astrology. There is here a prose section with the 
special title *Paitámaha-Siddhanta'. If, as is probable, this is 
an extract from the Brahma-Sphuta-Siddhanta written by 





* Gf. Bhandarkar, Vaiggavism etc., p. 48; Farquhar, An Outline of the Religious 
Literature of India, pp. 250 f. r 

* Cf. F. Belloni-Filippi in GSAI., 16, 1903 and 17, 1904: Eggeling, Ind. Off. 
Cat., VI, pp. 1252 ff. 
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Brahmagupta in 628 A.D., the Visnudharmottara must have 
been compiled between 628 and 1000 A.D.* Section III, too, 
is of a very miscellaneous character, treating of grammar, 
lexicography, metrics and poetics, dancing, singing and 
music, sculpture and painting (the making of images of 
gods)? and architecture (construction of temples). 

The Brhad-Dharma-Purana,* ‘the Great Purāna of the 
Duties’, which appears as the eighteenth in a list of the 
Upapurānas,* only devotes the beginning of its first section, 
and its last section to Dharma, with the glorification of which 
it begins. The greater portion of the first section is in the form 
of a conversation between the Devi and her two friends Jaya 
and Vijayā, which gives it a Tantric stamp. Im the second 
section, too, the Devi appears as the Great Goddess, to whom 
Brahman, Visnu and Siva come singing her praises, and II, 
60 teaches that the universe and all the gods have their exis- 
tence in Šiva and Šakti. The fact that it is not a Tantra is, 
however, shown by the contents of the work, which, by 
reason of its relations with the epic and the legal literature, 
is deserving of some interest, though the work cannot be a 
very ancient one. 


In the opening chapters the duties towards one's parents, especially the 
mother, and the Gurus in general, arc inculcated in great detail. By way 
of illustrating the importance of these duties, a legend of a ‘hunter Tulā- 
dhüra' is told, which, though having some reference to the Mahābhārata 
stories? of Dharmavyüdha and Tulādhāra, has little in common with 
them except the name. Then come sections on the Tīrthas, the incarna- 
tion of Visņu as Rama, the story of Sita and the origin of the Rāmāyaņa. 
The latter work is called the root of all Kāvyas, Itihāsas, Purāņas and 
Sambhitas. It was only after Valmiki had completed this poem at the 
command of the god Brahman, and had declined to writethe Mahābhārata 
also, that Vyāsa set to work to compile both the Mahābhārata and the 


` Cf.G. Thibaut, Astronomie etc, ("Grundriss', III, 9), p. 58. The commentators 
of Br 's work maintain that this author drew upon the Vignudkarmettara. 
isnudharmab' are dated 1047 and 1090 ; s. Haraprasad, Report Í. p. 5. 


MSS. bs the * 
On this extremely interesting section s, Dr. Stella Kramrisch, Coleutta Review, 
Feb., 194, pp. 331 fT. and Journal ef Letters, Calcutta University, Vol, XI, 1924. 


Edited by Šāstrī in Bibl. Ind., 1897. The work consists of a ‘first’. 
‘middie’ and and 'last fom "me 


* In the Brhad-Dharma-Purüga itself (I, 25, 26). 
* Sec above pp. 365 f. 
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Purāņas.* Valmiki in his hermitage converses with Vyasa on the compo- 
sition of the Mahabharata, which is then praised extravagantly. A prayer, 
which also contains the titles of the most important Parvans of the Maha- 
bharata, is recommended as an amulet (I, 30, 41 ff.). The second section 
consists mainly of legends of the origin of Ganga, but all manner of other 
myths and legends are interwoven with them, Among the Avatāras of 
Visnu, mention is made of those as Kapila, Vālmīki, Vyāsa and Buddha. 
Siva sings a song in praise of Visgu.* A section of considerable length 
(II, 54-58) contains rules for the cult of the Ganges ( gangadharmah). 
The legend of the miraculous origin of Ganeša is told in the last chapter 
(II, 60). The last section deals with the duties of the castes and Āšram- 
as, the duties of women, the adoration of various gods, the festivals of 
the year, the worship of the sun, the moon and planets, with the Yugas, 
the origin of evil and wickedness in the world (III, 12) and with the 
intermixture of castes (III, 13-14). 


The Šiva-Purāna, which is said to consist of no less than 
twelve Samhitàs, is one of the most voluminous Upapuranas.* 
The Ganeša-Purāņa* and the Caņdī- or Caņdikā-Purāņa" are 
also Sivaite Upapurānas. The Samba-Purana® is dedicated to 
the cult of the sun, The deeds of Visnu in the future age at 
the close of the Kali-Yuga are described in the Kalki-Purāņa" 
The Kālikā-Purāna* treats of the deeds of the goddess Kali 
in her numerous forms, and of the worship dedicated to her. 
One chapter? deals in detail with the animal and human 
sacrifices which should be offered to her. Curiously enough 
it also contains a chapter on politics. 


* There is here a list of the 18 Purünas and the 18 Upapurāņas (I, 25, 18 ff.) 
and also an enumeration of the Dharmaásüstras (I. 29, 24 f.). 

* Sivagünam (II, 44). Previously Nürada delivers a lecture to Vignu on the 
significance of the Rāgas and Rāgiņīs in the art of singing. 

* Eggeling. Ind. Off. Cat., pp. 1311 ff. Editions of a, Šiva-Purāņa appeared in 
Bombay (1878, 1880, 1884). | 

* Aufrecht, Bodl. Cat., pp. 78 f. ; Eggeling, loc. cit., p. 1199. An edition appeared 
in Poona in 1870. In the Maudgala-Purüna, too (Eggeling, loc. cit., pp. 1289 ff.), Gaņeša 
is worshipped as the highest deity. 

5 Eggeling, loc. cil., pp. 1202 ff. 

* Eggcling. loc. cit., pp. 1316 ff. A Sümba-Purüna was published in Bombay in 1885. 

7 Eggeling, loc. cit., pp. 1188 f. Editions have appeared in Calcutta. 

“ | 


* The “chapter of blood’ (rudAirddAydya) translated into English by W. C. 
Blaquiere in Asiatick Researches, Vol. 5 (4th ed., London, 1807), pp. 371 ff. Ç 
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The majority of the Mahatmyas which are connected 
with or included in the Purānas and the Upapurāņas, is, on 
the whole, inferior literature. They arose as hand-books for 
the Purohitas of the Tirthas praised in them, and tell legends 
which in part belong to tradition, and in part areinventions, 
with the purpose of proving the holiness of these places of 
pilgrimage. They describe, too, the ceremonies which the 
pilgrims are to perform and the route they are to follow. For 
this reason they are not unimportant from the point of view 
Of the topography of India. Thus in particular, the Vī/famata,* 
the Kā$mīra-māhātmya, is an important work from the point 
of view of the history, legendary lore and topography of 
Kashmir.? The Naga king Nīla is a kind of cultural hero of 
Kashmir, and the work contains ‘the doctrines of Nila’ which 
he imparted to the Brahman Candradeva.* It tells the 
legends of the primeval history of Kashmir (verses 1-481). 
whereupon there is a description of the ceremonies and festi- 
vals prescribed by Nila. Many of these are the usual Brah- 
manical and Puranic rites, but we find some which are 
peculiar to Kashmir. Thus joyous festivals are celebrated 
with singing, music and drinking bouts at the New Year, on 
the first of the month Kartika, on which Kashmir is said to 
have arisen (v. 561 ff.), and then again on the occasion of the 
first fall of snow (v. 579 f£). On the fifteenth day of the 
bright half of the month Vaisakha, the birthday of Buddha 
as an incarnation of Visnu is solemnly celebrated by the 
Brahmans ; a statue of Buddha is erected, Buddhist speeches 
are made and Buddhist monks are honoured (v. 809 ff). 
The historian Kalhana (about 1148 A.D.) drew on the Nila- 
mata in his Rājatarangiņī for the ancient history of Kashmir ; 
and he regarded it as a venerable *Purāna'.* It must, there- 
fore, be several centuries earlier than Kalhana's work. 

r “hhee tere rg pu (Sanskrit Text) edited with Introduction ctc. by Kam Lal 
ua S E a LI maa A e NES 
j ted, I, pp. 76 f. ; II, pp. 376 ff. ; Pandit Anand Koul, JASB., 6, 1910, pp. 195 fi. 

a | vss., 424 IT. ; Rüjataraginl, I, pp. 182-184. 

4 alhaga calis the work *Nilamata” (Rājatarakgiņi, I, 14 ; 16; or *Nilapurána' 
EU ATO: Bhandarkar, Report 1333-84, p 4t, mentions a M3, ia which the work 


| as a Kašmīramā iātnya with the tide Nilamata, The pandits of Kashm: 
usually call it "Nīlamata-purāņ 1'. 
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Among the offshoots of the Purāna literature mention 
should also be made of the Nepalese Vamšāvalis (*Genea- 
logies’), which are partly Brahmanical and partly Buddhist, 
the Nepāla-Māhātmya, and the Vagbati-Mahatmya, which 
claims to be part of a Pašupati-Purāņa.* 

Finally we here mention another work, which, though an 
epic and not a Purāņa, nevertheless has the sectarian charac- 
ter of the Purānas : this is the Āšvamedhikaparvan of the 
Jaimini-Bhārata,* i.e, of the Mahābhārata-Samhitā ascribed 
to Jaimini.* This poem, written in the ornate style, describes 
the combats and adventures of the heroes Arjuna, Krsna, 
etc, who accompanied the sacrificial steed destined for 
Yudhisthira's horse-sacrifice, but it diverges greatly from the 
Mahābhārata story. Besides, the narrative of the horse- 
sacrifice merely provides a welcome opportunity to insert 
numerous legends and tales of which there is not the slightest 
trace in the Mahābhārata. A considerable section (Kusalavo- 
pākhyāna, ‘the episode of Kuša and Lava’) contains a brief 
reproduction of the entire Ra@mayana. Among other lands 
the heroes go the realm of the Amazons (strirajya) and we 
hear of the adventures which happened to them there. The 
story of Candrahāsa and Visaya (Candrahasopakhyana ,* is of 
importance in the literature of the world. It is a version of 


^ Seg S. Lévi, Le Népal, AMG., Paris, 1905, I, pp. 193 f., 201 f., 205 fF. 


* Editions published in Bombay, Poona and Calcutta. There are numerous MSS. 
Cf. Holtzmann, Das Mahābhārata, ILI, pp. 37 fF.; Weber. HSS., Verz. I, pp. 111 ff., 
Aufrecht, Bodl. Oat., I, p. 4 , Eggeling, Ind. Off. Cat., VI, p. 1159. 


* In the Mahābhārata (I, 03, 89 f.) it is related that Vyāsa taught the Mahabha- 
rata to his five pupils Sumantu, Jaimini, Paila, Suka and Vai$ampüyana, and that cach 
one of these published a Sambitā of it, It is open to doubt, however, whether there 
was actually a complete Mahābhārata-Samhitā by Jaimini and whether this ASvamedhika- 
parvan is the sole remnant of it. Talboys Wheeler, The History of India, London, 
1867, I, 377, has unwittingly reproduced the contents of the Jaimini-Agvamedhika- 
parvan in the chapter on “The Horse Sacrifice of Raja Yudhishthira’. 


* Told by T. Wheeler, loc. cit, pp. 522 ff. Text and German translation by 

A. Weber M der preuss. Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1869, pp. 10 ff., 377 fT), 
who was first to call attention to the Western parallels, and more recently by 
J Schick, Corpus Hamleticum, I, 1, Das Gliickskind mit dem Todesbrief, Orientalische 
assungen, Berlin 1912, pp. 167 ff. In this book Schick deals in detail with the Buddhist 
and Jain versions of this story (which will be dealt with in Vol. I1), the popular modern 
Indian versions and the Westera Asiatic adaptations through the medium of which the 
story reached Europe. In Europe we find the story, among other places, in Chapter XX 
of the Latin Gesta Romanorum (cf. M. Gaster, JRAS., 1910. pp. 449 ff), in Dasent's 
Norse Tales (cf. C. H. Tawney in Ind, Ant., 10, 1881, pp. 190 f.), in the French romance 
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the story recurring so frequentlyin Indian (Buddhist and 
Jain) and in Western narrative literature, of a youth who has 
been born under a lucky star and always escapes the ue i 
machinations of the wicked adversary who seeks his de 2 
tion. Finally the persecuted young man is made to deliver | 
a letter ordering his own death ; when a maiden alters'or 
exchanges the fatal letter, and becomes the bride of the 
youth, who attains to wealth or power, whilst the fate which 
had been destined for him befalls the adversary or the adver- 
sary's son. Now the youth GCandrahāsa, in the Jaimini- 
Bhárata was immune from all dangers solely because, from 
his childhood onwards, he was a devout worshipper of Visnu 
and always carried a Salagrama stone (the sacred symbol of 
Visnu) about with him.* The conclusion of the legend takes 
the form of a glorification of the sacred stone and the tulasi 
plant, which is also sacred to Visnu, in the extravagant style 
of the later Purāņas. In the whole poem Krsna is not only 
a hero, but is honoured as the god Visnu. He appears, as a 
helper, to all who appeal to him with love (bhakti) He 
works all manner of miracles, he restores a dead child to life, 
he feeds multitudes of munis with a single leaf of a vegetable, 
and so on, and whosoever beholds Krsna's countenance, is 
freed from all his sins. Nothing definitecan be said regarding 






of the-Emperor Constantine after whom Constantinople is named (cf. Joseph Jacobs in 
his Introduction to O/d French Romances done into English by William Morris, London, 1896, 
pp. viii ff.) and in the story of Amleth by Saxo Grammaticus. Only the motif of the 
altered fatal letter has been adopted in Shakespeare's Hamlet. In German the narrative 
is best-known through Schiller's poem Der Gang mach dem  Eisenhammer. Cf. Th. 
Benfey, Pantschatantra, I, 321, 340; E. Kuhn, in Byzantinische Zeitschrift, IV, pp. 242 
ff. ; E. Cosquin, La légende du page de sainte Elizabeth de Portugal, Paris, 1912 (Extrait 
de la Revue des questions historiques). The carliest of all versions hitherto known is 
that in the Chinese T'ripi[aka (Ed. Chavannes, cing cents contes et apologues extraits du Tripitaka 
Chinois, I, No. 45), which was translated into Chinese by Seng-houei who died in 280 
A.D. 

` Among the Bhágavatas Candrahāsa became a Vaisņava saint, and in Nābhādāsa"s 
Bhakt-Mala his story is narrated, as in the Jaimini-Bhārāta, as that of the thirty-first 
of the ‘forty-two beloved ones of the Lord’; s. Grierson, JRAS., 1910, p. 292 fT. Cy. 
N. B. Godabole, /nd. Ant., 11, 1882, pp. 84 ff. The story also occurs in Kaéirüm's 
Bengali version of the MahübAdrata (s. Caleutta Review, December, 1924, pp. 480 (T.). 
The motif of the changed ‘letter of death’ alone occurs in folk-tales from Bengal, the 
Punjab, and Kashmir. Cf. Hatim's Tales Kashmiri Stories and Songs by Sir Aurel Stein 
and Sir G. A. Grierson, London, 1923, p. 97, with Notes by W. Crooke, ib., pp. xliv (T, 

65—0.P.221 
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the date of the Jaimini-Bharata, respecting its Asvamedhika- 
parvan, Judging by the nature of the Visnu-worship appear- 
_ ing in the work, it is probably not earlier than the later 

Šis and sections of the Purana literature. Atany rate it 
"is later than the Bhagavata-Purana quoted at the end of the 
Gandrahāsa legend. 


THE TANTRA-LITERATURE 


LÀ SAMHITĀS, ÁGAMAS, TANTRAS 
"Tantric' influences have already been noticed in several 
of the later Purānas, namely, isolated allusions to the cult of 
the Saktis, the female deities, considerable sections in the 
form of dialogues between Šiva and Pārvatī and the occa- 
sional use of mystic syllables and formulas (mantras) and 
diagrams (yantras). Whereas, however, the Puranas always 
maintain a certain connection with epic poetry, and are, as 
it were, a repertory of Indian legend poetry, the Tantras, 
and the Samhitās and Agamas, which differ from them but 
slightly, rather bear the stamp of purely theological works 
teaching the technicalities of the cult of certain sects toge- 
ther with their metaphysical and mystical principles. Strictly 
speaking, the *Samhitas' are the sacred books of the Vaisņa- 
vas, the ‘Agamas’ those of the Saivas and the "Tantras' those 
of the Saktas. However, there is no clear line of demarca- 
tion between the terms, and the expression ‘Tantra’ is 
frequently used as a general term for this class of works.* 





` The astrologer Varühamihira (6th century A.D.) is mentioned in 55, 8. The 
scene of the story of Candrahása is laid in the South in tbe land of the Keralas. A 
Canarese version of the Jaimini-Ad4vamedhikaparvan by the Brahmin Lakgmīša is the 
most popular work in Canarese literature. Laksmiáa lived after 1585 and before 1724. 
Gf. B. P. Rice, Kanarese Literature (‘Heritage of India Series"), 1921, pp. 85 ff. and H. F. 
Mógling, ZDMG, 24, 1870, 309 ff. ; 25, 22 ff. ; 27, 1873, 364 IT. N 

* Thusthe Vignuite Pādma-Samhitā is also called Pādma-Tantra. The Satteatam 
tantram mentioned inthe BAJgavata-Purüga, 1, 3, 8 is probably the Sāttvala-S$amhitā. 
Lak$ml-T'antra isa Vigņuite work, and Pülcarütra-Agama is spoken of as well as 
Pāfcarātra-Sarnhitās. Gf. Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, Il, pp. 188 f. Tantra means 
‘a system of doctrines’, ‘a book", i.e, ‘Bible’; Agama means ‘tradition’ and Samhita à 
‘collection of sacred texts". i | 
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As a matter of fact, all these works really have characte- 
ristic features in common, Though they are not positively 
hostile to the Veda, they propound that the precepts of ne 
Veda are too' difficult for our age, and that, for this reaso A 
an easier cult and an easier doctrine have been revealed in 
them. Moreover, these sacred books are accessible not only 
to the higher castes, but to Šūdras and women too. On the 
other hand, it is true that they contain Secret Doctrines 
which can only be obtained from a teacher (gurt) after a 
ceremonial initiation (dīksā), and which must not be commu- 
nicated to any uninitiated person. A complete Tantra 
(Samhitā, Agama) should consist of four parts according 
to the four main themes treated, viz. (1) Jūāna, ‘know- 
ledge', comprising actual philosophical doctrines, sometimes 
with a monotheistic bias, and sometimes leaning towards 
monism, but also a confused  occultism including the 
‘knowing’ of the secret powers of the letters, syllables, 
formulas and figures (mantrasastra, yantrašāstra) , (2) Yoga, 
ie., ‘meditation, concentration’, also more  especially- 
with a view to acquiring magic powers, hence also 
‘magic’ (māyāyoga) ; (3) Kriya, ‘action’, i.e., instructions for 
the making of idols and the construction and consecration of 
temples ; (4) Carya, ‘conduct’, i.e., rules regarding rites and P 
festivals, and social duties. Though in reality all these foùr 
branches are not treated in every single one of these works, 
they all contain a medley of philosophy and occultism, 
mysticism and magic, and ritual and ethics, 

Hitherto little is known about the Šaiva-Āgamas.* There 
are 28 Āgamas, which are said to have been proclaimed by 
Šiva himself after the creation of the world, and each 
Agama has a number of Upagamas, As we know scarcely 





y “The Vedas, Šāstras and Purünas are like barlots accessible to all, but the 
Sivaite science is well concealed like a woman of good family" (Avalon, Principles of 
Tantra, 1, p. ix). In the Kulaendamani Tantra, Chap. 1, we read that the. doctrine is not 
to be communicated to any uninitiated person, not even to Visnu or to Brahman. The 
ulürnava-T'antra, qu, 4says: Vedas, Purāņas and Šāstras may be propagated, but the 
du and Šākta Āgamas are declared to be secret doctrines, 
s Of H. W. Schomerus, Der Caiva-Siddhānta, Leipzig, 1912, pp. 7 ff., a list of the 
28 Ap E n .p.14. Only fragments of 20 Agamas have been preserved. Portions of 
two a, firgeodra and Pauskara, are printed. Gf. Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, 
Il, pp. = 
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anything of the contents of these works, we are notina 
position to determine their date.? 

_ We have a little more information about the Samhitas 
of the Visnuite Pāūcarātra sect.* Though the traditional list 
enumerates 108 Pancaratra-Samhitas, there is actually men- 
tion of more than 215, of which, however, only twelve have 
been published.” One of the earlier Samhitās is the 
Ahirbudhnya-Samhitá^ a Kashmiri work which probably 
originated not long after the fourth century A.D.* 


The work takes the form of a conversation between Ahirbudhnya, 
ie. Siva, and Nārada. The smaller portion of the work is philosophical 
in content, and the greater portion occult,^ Several chapters deal with 
the Creation.” When Nārada asks how it is that men hold such varied 
opinions regarding the Creation, Ahirbudhnya replies (Chap. 8) that it 


* According to Schomerus (loc. cit., pp. 11 f.) the Agamas were used by Tirumūlār 
and other Tamil poets as far back as the first or second century A.D., and would there- 
fore originate in pre-Christian times. However, it is more likely that these poets should 
bē assigned to the 9th century and the Āgamas to the 7th or 8th century A.D. Cy. 
Farquhar, An outline of the Religious Literature of India, pp. 193 ff. 


ə ^ Especially by the researches of F. O. Schrader, Introduction to the Püflcarütra 


and the Ahirbudhnya Samhita, Adyar, Madras, S. 1916, Cf. A. Govindacarya Svamin, 
JRAS., 1911, pp. 935 ff. ; Bhandarkar, Vaignavism, etc., pp. 39 ff. ; Eliot, Hinduism and 
Buddhism, Il, pp. 194 fT. ; Farquhar, An outline of the Religious Literature of India, pp. 182 fl. 

ere are various explanations of the name 'Pāficarātra", it is probably connected with 







the Baficarātra-Sattra, a sacrifice lasting five days, which is taught in the Safapatha- 


hmana, Cf. Schrader, loc. cit., pp. 23 fT. ; Govindacarya loc. cil., pp. 940 f. 
> See the lists in Schrader, loc. cit., pp. 4-13. A list of 25 Páficará'ra 'Tantras' is 
enumerated in the Agni-Purāņa, Chap. 39. Most of the published texts are difficult of 
access. A few extracts from the Sāitvata-Samhitā are given by Schrader, loc. cit., pp. 149 
(T. in translation. On the Pādma-Samhitā, cf. Eggcling, Ind. Off. Cat., IV, pp. 847 ff. ; on 
the Laksmi-Tantra, in which Laksmi is worshipped as the Sakti of Vigņu-Nārāyaņa end 
"thš final cause of the world, cf. Eggeling, ib., pp. 850 f. 

^ Edited for the Adyar Library by M. D. Rāmānujācārya, under the supervision 
of F. Otto Schrader, Adyar, Madras, S., 1916. This is the only critical edition of a 
Samhitā. 

s As it is acquainted with the three great schools of Buddhism, and as the astro- 
logical term forā occurs (XI, 28), it cannot possibly have originated before the 4th 
century A.D. From its presentation of the Sāmkhya system as a Sastitantra (XII, 18 ff.) 
Schrader (ZDMG., 68, 1914, 102 (T. ; Introduction, pp. 98 f.) concludes that it ;is earlier 
than Īsvarakrsņa"s Sümkhyakürika. As lévarakrsna himself describes the Sāmkhya as a 
Sas [itantra, we might be justified in assuming that the Ahirbudhnya-Samhitā and the 
Samkhyakarika belong to about the same period. 

. * Of. the table of contents in Schrader, Introduction, pp. 94 ff. 

* Onthe philosophy of the Pāficarātras as connected with the per of e 

Creation, s. Schrader, loc. cit., pp. 26 ff. 
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is due to various causes, (1) it is impossible to express the truth 
about the Absolute in the language of human beings, (2) human beings 
often take various names to be various objects, (3) human beings 
vary in intelligence, and (4) the deity has an endless number of forms, 
of which the philosophers usually comprehend only one or another. 
In connection with the Creation Chaps. 12 and 13 give a very interest- 
ing survey of the ‘sciences’, i.e., the various systems of religion and 
philosophy. Then come the rules for the castes and Ašramas. The pater- 
familias ; and the forest hermit attain to the heaven of Brahman, 
but the ascetic (sannyāsin) 'is extinguished like a lamp” (15, 26 ff.). 
Chaps. 16-19 deal with the mysterious significance of the letters of the 
alphabet. Chap. 20 on Diksà begins with a fine description of the ideal 
Vaisgava teacher: He is not only to know the truth of the Veda and 
the Vedanta and be ever mindful of the ceremonies due to the gods and 
the fathers, but also should be “a non-speaker of evil speech, a non- 
doer of evil deeds, free from envy of the good fortune of others, full of 
sympathy for the misfortune of others, pitying all creatures, rejoicing at 
the joy of his neighbour, full of admiration of the good man, forbearing 
towards the wicked, rich in asceticism, contentment and uprightness, 
devoted to Yoga and study," and he is to possess not only a detailed 
knowledge of the Pāficarātra, the Tantras, Mantras and Yantras, but also 
the knowledge of the Highest Soul, and must be calm, passionless, having 
control over his senses, and born of a good family. Chaps. 21-27 then 
describe diagrams which are also to be used as amulets. Further chapters 
deal with the cult, the theory and practice of Yoga, 'the hundred and 
two magic weapons’, i.e., secret powers by which might can be attained. 
A few chapters deal with ceremonies to be performed by a king when in 
danger during time of war, in order to ensure victory. Sorcery forms 
the subject-matter of several chapters. An Appendix (Parisisja) contains 
a hymn of the thousand names of the divine Sudar$sana. 


Though the Pāūcarātra-Samhitās probably originated in 
the North, the -earliest of them perhaps dating from the 
5th-9th century A.D.,' it is mainly in the South that they 
circulated. One of the earlier of these Southern Šamhitās 
is the f$vara-samhitā, quoted by Rāmānuja's teacher Yamuna, 
who died in about 1040 A.D., Ramanuja himself quotes the 
Pauskara, Parama and Saitvata-samhitás. On the other 


* The e Visguite t Upaniyads of those sects which worship Visnu as Nrsimha or 








Rāma in Man d Yantras, such as the Wrsimhatāpan e "gani (already com- 
mentated y Gauģapāda) and the uae Viva, , possibly belonging to the same 
uhar, ulline, pp. 188 


. On the be ZesbareSamkllā cf. Eggcling, Ind, Off. Cat., IV, pp. 864 f. 
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hand, the Brhadbrahma-samhitā,* which is supposed to belong 
to the Narada-Paiicaratra, already contains prophecies regard- 
ing Rāmānuja, and cannot, therefore, be carlier than the 
12th century. The Jūānāmrtasāra-samhitā, which is published 
with the title ‘Narada-Paficaratra’,* and is entirely devoted 
to the glorification of Krsna and Rādhā, is quite a modern 
and apocryphal work, As the cult taught in this book agrees 
most with that of the Vallabhācārya sect, it appears to have 
been written a little before Vallabha at the beginning of 
the 16th century.” 

However, when we speak of ‘Tantras’, we think primarily 
of the sacred books of the Saktas, i.e., the worshippers of the 
Saktis or ‘energies’ conceived as female deities, or of the 
‘Great Sakti’, the ‘Great Mother’, the ‘Goddess’ (Devi), who, 
in spite of her countless names (Durga, Kali, Canda etc.), is 
only one, the one ‘Highest Queen’ (Paramešvarī). To an 
even greater degree than is the case with other forms of 
* Hinduism, Saktism, the religion of the Šāktas, presents a 
curious medley of the highest and lowest, the sublimest and 
the basest conceptions ever thought out by the mind of man. 
In Šāktism and its sacred books, the Tantras, we find the 
loftiest idcas on the Deity and profound philosophical specu- 
lations side by side with the wildest superstition and the most 
confused occultism ; and side by side with a faultless social 
code of morality and rigid asceticism, we see a cult disfigured 
by wild orgies inculcating extremely reprehensible morals. 
In former years people laid stress only on the worst aspects 
of this religion or else deemed it best to enshroud this episode 
in the development of Indian religion in the charitable veil 
of oblivion.* It is Sir John Woodroffe (under the pseudonym 
of Arthur Avalon) who, by a series of essays and the publica- 
tion of the most important Tantra texts, has enabled 


1 Published in AnSS No. 68. 


M. Banerjea, Bibl. Ind., 1865. Translated in. SBH.,, Vol. 23, 1921, 
Etude du Püfcarütra in Mélanges Charles de Harlez, Leyde, 1896, 
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us to form a just judgment and an objective historical idea of 
this religion and its literature.’ 

A few of the Tantras themselves say that there are 64 
Tantras, or 64 Tantras each, in three different parts of the 
world.? However, the number of Tantras existing in manu- 
scripts is far larger.* Their original home seems to have 
been Bengal, whence they spread throughout Assam and 
Nepal, and even beyond India to Tibet and China through 
the agency of Buddhism. In reality they are known through- 
out the length and breadth of India, even in Kashmir and 
the South, Asa rule the Tantras take the form of dialogues 
between Siva and Parvati; when the goddess asks the 
questions like a pupil and Siva replies like a teacher, they 
are called 'Āgamas' : when the goddess is the teacher and 
answers Siva's questions, they are called ‘Nigamas’. 

The class of Āgamas includes the very popular and 
widely known Mahānirvāņa-tantra,* in which we see the best 
aspect of Šaktism, Though it is not an ancient work, it is 
an example of the superior Tantras, and as such we may 
accord somewhat more detailed treatment to it, because the 
same thoughts also occur in the carlier works of this nature, 
and much has been taken literally from earlier Tantras. 


` A. Avalon, Principles of Tantra, Part I, London, 1914, Part II, 1916 ; Sir John 
Woodroffe, Shakti and Shākta, 2nd Ed., Madras and London, 1920, and the Introductions 
to the translation of the Mahānirvāņa-Tantra and to the "Tantrik Texts" edited by 
him. Gf: also N. Macnicol, Indian Theism, 1915, pp. 180 ff. ; Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, 
I, pp. 274 f., and Farquhar, An Outline of the Religious Literature af India, pp. 199 fF., 
265 IT. 

s Avalon, Tantrik Texts, Vol. I, Introduction. 

, Numerous Tantras have been catalogued and described. by Haraprasád Šāstrī, 
Notices of Sanskrit MSS., Second Series I, Calcutta, 1900, pp. xxiv-xxxvii ; Catalogue of 
Palm-Leaf and Selected Paper MSS. belonging to the Durbar Library, Nepal, Calcutta, 
1905, pp. lvii-Ixxxi ; Report, II, 7 1T., 11 f. ; M. Rangacharya, Descriptice Catalogue of the 
Sanskrit MSS. in the Government Oriental MSS. Library, Madras, Vols. XH and XIII. On 
the Tantras in Malabar s. K. Ramavarma Raja, JRAS., 1910, p. 636. Cf. also Wilson, 
Weffs, Il, 77 ff.; Aufrecht, Bodi.-Cat,, I, pp. 88 ff. ; Eggeling, Ind. Of. Cat, IV, pp. 
844 (T.; Bhandarkar, Report, 1883-84, pp. 87 fT. 

+ “The great work which enjoys a popularity next perhaps to the Bhagaradgltà," 
says Haraprasād, Notices I, p. xxxiv. Several editions have appeared in Calcutta, the 
first being in 1876 by the Adi Brāhma Samāj. A Prose English Translation by M. N. 
7 putt, Calcutta, 1900. Tantra af the Great Liberation (' Mahünirtüna-Tantra') a Translation 
from the Sanskrit, with Introduction and Commentary by JA. Avalon, London, 1913. 
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This Tantra speaks of the Brahman, the highest divine principle, in 
the same expressions as the Upanisads. Now according to the doctrines of 
the Šākta philosophers the Brahman is nothing but the eternal and 
primeval force (Sakti), out of which all things have been created. Sakti, 
'Bnergy', is not only feminine as far as grammar is concerned, for all 
human experience teaches that all life is born from the womb of woman, 
from the mother. Hence these Indian thinkers believed that the concep- 
tion of the Highest Deity, tbe loftiest creative principle, must be made 
comprehensible to the human mind, not by the word *Father' but by the 
world ‘Mother’. Just as every human being calls upon his mother in his 
sorest distress, the great mother of the universe is the sole being who can 
remove the great misery of existence.* All the philosophical conceptions 
to which language has assigned the feminine gender—first and foremost 
prakrti, primeval matter, which is identical with Sakti—as well as all 
the mythological figures which popular belief imagined as being female— 
Parvati, Siva's consort, also called Uma, Durga, Kall, etc., and Laksml, 
Visņu's consort, or Radha, the beloved of Krsga—become divine mothers. 
In reality all these are but different names for the one great universal 
mother, Jaganmātā “the mother of all living creatures". The Indian 
mind had long been accustomed to recognise the unity of what appears 
in manifold forms. Just as one moon is reflected in innumerable waters, 
thus Devi, ‘the Goddess’, by whatever other name she may be 
described, is the embodiment of all the gods and all the ‘energies’ 
($aktis) of the gods. In her are Brahman, the Creator, and his Sakti, 
in her are Visnu, the Preserver, and his Sakti, in her too, is Siva as 
Mahākāla, ‘the great Father Time’, the great Destroyer ; as she herself 
devours the latter, she is also Adya Kālikā, ‘the primeval Kali’, and 
as a ‘great sorceress’, Mahāyogini, she is at the same time the 
female Creator, Preserver and Destroyer of the world, She is also the 
mother of Mahākāla, who, drunk with wine pressed from the Madhūka 
blossoms, dances before her.* Since the Highest Deity is a woman, 
every woman is regarded as an incarnation of this Deity. Devi, ‘the 
Goddess’, is in every female creature. This conception it was which led to 
a cult of women, which, though in some circles it assumed the form of wild 
orgies, could, and no doubt did appear also in a purer and ennobled form. 


The work seems to have been written in Bengal, because in VI, 7, 3, it recommends 
three species of fish for the sacrifice, which are found especially in Bengal (s. Eliot, 

Fe eas ioni 278 note 4). Farquhar (An Outline of the Religious Literature of 
India, pp. 354 f.) regards it as quite a modern work, not earlier than the’ eighteenth 

century (2). The Nirvāņa-Tantra, in which Rādhā is glorified as the wife pedcs 
is an entirely different work, s. Haraprasád, loc, cit. 

s: * Avalon, Principles of Tantra, 1, p. 8. 

. Mahünircdga-Tantro, IV, 29-31; v, 141. "A ELS 
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The cult of Devi, the Goddess, who is the joyous creative principle 
of nature, includes the ‘Five Essentials’ (Paficatattva) by which man 
enjoys his existence, preserves his life and obtains issue: Intoxicating drink 
(madya) which is “the great medicine for humanity, helping it to forget 
deep sorrows, and is the cause of joy' ; meat (mamsa) of the beasts bred in 
villages, in the air, or forest, which is nourishing, and increases intelligence, 
energy and strength ; fish (matsya) which is ‘pleasing and of good taste, ` 
and increases the generative power of man' ; delicacies of parched food 
(mudrā) which is *easily obtainable, grown in the earth, and is the root of 
the life of the three worlds' ; and fifthly sexual union (maithuna)* which 
is “the cause of intense pleasure to all living things, is the origin of all 
creatures, and the root of the world which is without either beginning or 
end”. However, these ‘five essentials’ may only be used in the circle 
(cakra) of the initiated, and even then only after they have been *purified" 
by sacred formulas and ceremonies, In these ‘circles’ of initiated men and 
women, in which each man has his 'Sakti' on his left hand,* there are no 
distinctions of caste, but evil and unbelieving persons cannot be admitted 
into the ‘circle’. Neither is there to be any abuse of the ‘five essentials’. 
He who drinks immoderately, is no true devotee of the Devi. In the 
lotus feet of the goddess shall take the place of sexual union." If the 
householder is unable to control his senses, sweet things (milk, sugar, 
honey) shall be used instead of intoxicating drink, and the worship of the 
lotus feet of the goddess shall take the place of sexual union.* It is true 
that the ‘hero’ (vīra), i-e., he who has secret powers and is suited to be 
a Sadhaka or 'sorcerer' is entitled to unite himself in the ‘circle’ to a 
‘Sakti’ who is not his wife, He has only to make her his ‘wife’ by a 
ceremony prescribed especially for this purpose. It is only in the highest 
‘heavenly state’ (divyabhüva), i.e., in the case of the saint who has 
completely overcome earthly things, that purely symbolical acts take the 
place of the ‘five essentials’.° 


` As all the ‘five essentials’ begin with an 'm', they are also called ‘the five 
m's’. 
* Mahünireüna-Tantra, VII, 103 tT, (Avalon's Transl., p. 156). Detailed description 


of the ‘five essentials’, VI, 1 ff. 

* Evenin the Satapatha-Dràhmana (VIII, 4, 4, 11) we already read that *the 
woman's place is on the l/t’, of the man. Hence most probably comes the term rümikDra, 
‘left-hand ritual’, for this kind of ‘cult in the circle’ (cakrapnja ). 

* . Mahünirvdn:-Tantra, VI, 14 ff. ; 186 (T. VIII, 171 ff., 190 ff. 

* The distinction of the three classes of mankind: pefu, the animal’, ‘the 
brutish man’, bira, ‘the hero’ and diyya, ‘the heavenly one", occurs very frequently 
in all the Tantras. It is not quite clear what pafu means ; for a pafu is not necessarily a 
stupid or bad man. The term appears to be applicable to a person who is not suited to 
comprehend occult matters. Cf. Avalon, Tantra of the Great Liberation, Introduction, 


pp. Ixv fr. 
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The cult of the Devi attaches especial importance to Mantras, i.e., 
prayers and formulas, and Bijas, i.e., syllables of mysterious significance, 
such as ‘aim’, ‘klim’, ‘brim’, etc. ; as well as Yantras, ie., diagrams of 
mysterious significance, drawn on metal, paper or other material, Mudras, 
i.e., especial positions of the fingers and movements of the hands, and 
Nyāsas, The last-named consist of placing the fingertips and the palm of 
the right hand on the various parts of the body, whilst reciting certain 
mantras, in order thus to imbue one's body with the life of the 
Devi.' By using all these means, the worshipper causes the deity to show 
goodwill towards him, he compels the deity into his service, and becomes 
a Südhaka, a sorcerer : for Sadhana, ‘sorcery’ is one of the principal aims, 
though not the final goal of the worship of the Devi. 

This final goal is that of all Indian sects and systems of religion, 
namely Moksa or salvation, the becoming one with the deity in à 
Mahānirvāņa, the ‘great extinction’. The perfect saint, the Kaula, who 
sees everything in the Brahman and the Brahman in everything, whether 
he fulfils the rites laid down in the Tantras or not, attains this state even 
in this life, and is 'released though living" (Jīvanmukta).* However, the 
path of salvation can only be found through the Tantras; for the Veda, 
the Smrti, the Purāņas and the Itihāsas, all these were the sacred books 
of bygone periods of the world's existence, whereas the Tantras were 
revealed by Siva for the welfare of humanity, for our present evil age, 
the Kali period (1, 20 (T). In this way the Tantras describe themselves 
as comparatively modern works. In this age Vedic and other rites and 
prayers are of no avail, but only the mantras and ceremonies taught in the 
Tantras are of value (II, 1 ff.). Just as the cult of the Devi leads to the 
grossest material issues by means of sorcery, as well as to the loftiest 
ideal of Nirvágs, even so the sensual and spiritual clements are well 
mixed in the cult itself. b 

There is a meditation on the Devi, which is characteristic of the above. 
It is taught in the following manner: The devotee first offers Devi spiritual 
adoration by bestowing the lotus of his heart as her throne, the nectar 
which trickles from the petals of this lotus-flower as water wherein to wash 
her feet, his mind as a gift of honour, the restlessness of his senses and 
his thoughts as a dance, selflessness, passionlessness, etc., as flowers, but 
afterwards—sacrifices to the Devi an ocean of intoxicating drink, a 
mountain of meat and fried fishes, a heap of parched dainties in milk with 
sugar and butter, the nectar of the ‘woman flower’ (stripuspa) and the 





` Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, II, p. 275, compares the Nyūsa with the 
Christian sign of the Cross, and points out further analogies between the Tantric and 


the Christian ritual, | 
| Mahānirvāņa- Tantra, X, 209 ff. Kaula or Kaulika is “one who belongs to the ` 
of the goddess Kali". Cf. aren Si, J V et MA, 
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water which has been used for washing the Sakti." Besides the ‘five 
essentials’ Kālī, thou who dwellest in the inmost soul of all, who art the 
inmost cation of the senses, from which even bells, incense, flowers, 
candles and rosaries are not missing. there is also calm meditation on the 
deity (dhyana). In like manner, beside mantras which are devoid of all 
meaning and insipid, we find such beautiful lines as for instance V, 156: 
“O Adya Kall, thou who dwellest in the inmost soul of all, who art the 
inmost light O Mother! Accept this the prayer of my heart. I bow 
down before thee.” 


Along with the Tantric ritual, the Mafhānirvāņa-Tantra 
also teaches a philosophy which is little different from the 
orthodox systems of the Vedānta and Samkhya,? and which is 
at times recognisable even in that chaos of nonsensical incan- 
tations. As regards the ethics, the doctrine of the duties in 
Chapter VIII of the Mahānirvāņa-Tantra reminds us at every 
turn of Manu's Law-book, the  Bhagavad-gità and the 
Buddhist sermons. Though there are no caste distinctions 
in the actual Šākta ritual, all castes and sexes being accoun- 
ted equal, the castes are nevertheless recognised in agreement 
with Brahmanism, except that in addition to the usual four 
castes a fifth one is added, namely that of the Sāmānyas, which 
arose through the mingling of the four older castes. Whilst 
Manu has four Agramas or stages of life, our Tantra teaches 
that in the Kali epoch there are only two ,Āšramas, the state 
of the householder and that of the ascetic. For the rest, all 
which is taught here about duties to one’s parents, to wife 
and child, to relatives and to one's fellow men in general, 
might be found exactly the same in any other religious book - 
or even in a secular manual of morality. We quote only a 
few verses from this Chapter VIII by way of example : 


I, pp. xxvi, xxxiii. For a different interpretation s. Avalon, T'anfrik Texts, Vol. IV, 
Intoduction, where Kaula is derived from Kula in the sense of “community” or 'com- 
bination of soul, knowledge and universe’. The Tantras speak of the Kaula sometimes 
as the loftiest sage and sometimes as a person to whom all is permitted as regards thc 
Kk. “five essentials’. The last verse of Chap. X of the Jfiünatantra teaches that only Brahmins 
of the fourth Āšrama may fulfil ‘the left-hand cult’, whilst houscholders may perform 

only the ‘right-hand cult’. (Haraprasāda Šāstrī, loc. cit., pp. xxxi, 126). 

= * Mahānirvāņa=Tantra, V, 139-151. — 

jophy of the Tantras s. S. Das Gupta in Sir Asutosh Mookerjee Silver 
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A householder should be devoted to the contemplation of Brahman 
and possessed of the knowledge of Brahman, and should consign whatever 
he does to Brahman. (23) 

He should not tell an untruth, or practise deceit, and should ever 
be engaged in the worship of the Devatās and guests. (24) 

Regarding his father and mother as two visible incarnate deities, he 
should ever and by every means in his power serve them. (25) 

Even if the vital breath were to reach his throat,^ the householder 
should mot eat without first feeding his mother, father, son, wife, guest 
and brother. (33) 

The householder should never punish his wife, but should cherish 
her like a mother. If she is virtuous and devoted to her husband, he ` X 
should never forsake her even in times of greatest misfortune. (39) 

A father should fondle and nurture his sons until their fourth year, 
and then until their sixteenth they should be taught learning and their 
duties. (45) Up to their twentieth year they should be kept engaged in 
household duties, and thenceforward, considering them as equals, he 
should ever show affection towards them. (46) In the same manner a 
daughter should be cherished and educated with great care, and then 
given away with money and jewels to a wise husband. (47) 

The man who has dedicated tanks, planted trees, built rest-houses 
on the roadside, or bridges, has conquered the three worlds. (63) That 
man who is the happiness of his mother and father, to whom his friends 
are devoted, and whose fame is sung by men, is the conqueror of the 
three worlds. (64) By him whose aim is truth, whose charity is ever 
for the poor, who has mastered lust and anger, are the three worlds 
conquered. (65).* > 

The duties of the separate castes as well as the duties of the king, as 

. prescribed here, do not greatly differ from those laid down by Manu, The 
value of family life is put very high. Thus there is a strict injunction 
that no man who has children, wives or other near relatives to support, 
shall devote himself to the ascetic life.^ In complete agreement with 
the regulations in the brahmanical texts, Chapter IX describes the 
*sacraments' (samisküras) from conception till marriage, and Chapter X 
similarly gives instructions for the burial of the dead and the cult of 
the departed (šrāddhas). A peculiarity of the Saktas as regards marriage 
is that, in addition to the Brahma-marriage, for which the brahmanical 
rules provide, there is also a Saiva-marriage, i.e., a kind of marriage for a 
“certain time, which is only permitted to members of the circle (cakra) of 


5 Je., even if he vint übisr co tis SO: 
* "Translated by Avalon, pp. 161 f., 163, 165 f, | 
* In the Kauti d eder II, 1, 19 a EUR. Š is runayasqa bim who 
becomes an ascetic without Pag having provid id c g 
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the initiated.^ However, the children of such marriages are not legiti- 
mate and cannot inherit. This shows to how great an extent brahma- 
nical law is valid for the Saktas too. Thus also the section on civil and 
criminal law in Chapters XI and XII agrees in essentials with Manu. 

Nevertheless the Kauladharma which is recited in the Tantra, is 
declared in extravagant terms to be the best of all religions, and the adora- 
tion of the Kula saint is praised as supremely meritorious. In words 
similar to those of a famous Buddhist text we read in our Tantra: "As 
the footmarks of all animals disappear, in the footmark of the elephant, 
so do all other Dharmas disappear in the Kula-Dharma."''* 


One of the principal works of the Kaulas, j.e., the most 
advanced of the Saktas, is the Kulārņava-Tantra,* which 
teaches that there are six forms of life (acára),* which are but 
an introduction to the Kulācāra, and that release from 
suffering, and the highest salvation can only be attained 
through the Kulācāra or Kula-Dharma. 


When the Devi asks: “Whereby is release from suffering to be 
attained ?" Siva replies : **Only through the knowledge of the Unity ; for 
the creatures, surrounded by Maya, are but as sparks emanating from the 
fire of Brahman. There are people who boast of their knowledge of 
Brahman, smear their bodies with ashes, and practise asceticism, but are 
yet only devoted to the pleasures of their senses". **Asses and other 
animals, go about naked without shame, whether they dwell in the house 
or in the forest : does this make them Yogins ?" (I, 79). In order to 
become a Kaula a man should avoid all external things and strive only for 
true knowledge. Ritual and asceticism are of value only as long as a man 
has not yet recognised the truth. The Kula-Dharma is Yoga (meditation) 
as well as Bhoga (enjoyment), but only for the man who has purified his 
mind and has control over his senses. We can well understand the state- 
ment, so often repeated in the Tantras, that it is casier to ride on a drawn 
sword than to be a true Kaula, when in one and the same book we find, 
not only doctrines on the true knowledge of the Brahman and Yoga, but 
also the minutest details concerning the preparation of twelve kinds of 
intoxicating drinks and everything connected with the 'five essentials', 


! See above p. 521. 

* Mahānirvāņa-Tantra, XIV, 180, transl. Avalon, p. 356. Cf, Majjhimaniküya, 28 
(at the beginning). 

* Ed. by Tārānātb Vidyüratna in T'antrik Texts, Vol. V, 1917. 

4 These are Vedācāra, Vaizņavācāra, Saicdcüra, Daksiņācāra, Bāmācāra, Siddhüntüeüra 
(or Togācāra), Gf. Avalon, Tantra of Me Great Liberation, Introduction, pp. Ixxviii (T. 
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which bestow bhukti (enjoyment) and mukti (salvation) at the same time, * 
"The Brahmin," we read, "should drink at all times, the warrior at the 
beginning of the battle, the Vaišya when purchasing cows, the Šūdra when 
performing the funeral sacrifices" (V, 84). On the other hand, when 
these and similar rules have been formulated, wc again read that true 
drinking is the union of Kundalini Sakti with Ciccandra (‘moon of 
thought’), others being merely imbibers of intoxicants, that the true 
‘flesh-eater’ is he who merges his thought in the highest Being, and a 
true *fish-eater' is he who curbs his senses and unites them with the 
Atman—‘others merely kill animals’; and that true maithuna is the 
union of the highest Sakti or Kuņdalinī with the Atman—‘others are 
merely slaves to women’. This comes at the close of Chapter V. In 
Chapter VII, however, the necessity of drink in the cult of Sakti is again 
emphasized. It is true that one should only drink in moderation, but 
this moderation is reckoned very liberally: “As long as the eye, the 
understanding, speech and the body do not become unsteady, a man may 
continue drinking, but drink taken in excess of this is the drinking of a 
brute beast" (VII, 97). Though it is true that only the initiated are 
allowed to drink, it is to them that the oft-quoted maxim is addressed : 
“He is to drink, drink and drink again, till he falls to the ground, and 
when he has arisen, he is to drink yet again—then there will be no 
rebirth"" (VII, 102).* 


Another oft-guoted work of the Kaula School of «the 
Saktas is the ‘Head jewel of the Kula’, Kulacūdāmani,* an 
example of a Nigama in which Devi proclaims the doctrine 
and Siva listens in the character of a pupil. In reality Siva 
and Devi are one, and the latter says at the end of the 
book : | 

“Thou appearest now as the father, now in the form of the teacher, 
then thou becomest the son, then again a pupil .. . . Everything whatever 


exists in the world, consists of Siva and Sakti. Thou, O God of gods, 
art all, and I, too, am all to all eternity. Thou art the teacher when I 





` Thougb the surf drink is extolled in the most extravagant fashion (V, 38 f.), 


the others arc also recommended (V, 30). The cating of meat at the Kulapnja is a- 


permissible exception to the rule of non-killing (ahinud). 

* The saying occurs frequently inthe Tantras. According to Avalon these and 
similar verses do not refer to actual drinking, but to the symbolical ‘drinking’ of the 
Yoga. This, however, is difficult to believe. 

* Ed. by Girisha Chandra 










1-Tantra, which is a part of the Vamakefoara-Tantra (publ, in AnSS., Vol | 
"and the Adifearacarire, an DL SE Sarai và. n 


Vedāntatīrtha, with an Introduction b» A. K. Maitra 
in Tantrik Texts, Vol, IV, 1915. The ritual of the Kaulas is also treated in the 
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am the pupil, but then there shall be no distinction, "Therefore be thou 
the teacher, O Lord, and I shall be thy Pupil, O Highest Lord !” 

The work begins with an enumeration of the Kulasundarīs or Devis, 
and then describes the worship of the Saktis with Yantras as well as 
meditations on the unity of the Great Mother. Instructions are given 
for the worship not only of one's own wife but also for that of an outside 
‘Sakti’. He who would be admitted to the Cakra rites, must first have 
walked in the path of the love of God (bhaktimürga) according to 
Vaisnavism, and he must be good and patient to others. The last three 


chapters deal solely with magic. 


One of the more important texts of the Tantras is the 
Prapaīcasāra-Tantra,* which is ascribed to the philosopher 
Sankara or the god Siva in his incarnation as Sankara, 


Though the name Sankara appears not infrequently in the 
lantra literature, it is by no means certain that the texts 


attributed to him were really his work, Prapajica means ‘the 
expansion’, ‘the expanded universe’, hence  Praparicasard, 


‘the Essence of the Universe’. 


The work begins with an account of the Creation.* This is followed 
by treatises on chronology, embryology, anatomy, physiology and psycho- 
logy, which are no more ‘scientific’ than the succeeding chapters on the 
occult doctrines of Kundalani and the secret significance of the Sanskrit 
alphabet and the Bijas. According to the general teaching of the Tantras 
the human organism is a microcosm, a miniature copy of the universe, and 
contains countless canals (madi) through which some secret power flows 
through the body. Connected with these canals there are six great centres 
(cakra) lying. one above the other, which are also furnished with occult 
powers. The lowest and most important of these centres contains the 
Brahman in the form of a Linga, and coiled round this Linga, like a 
serpent, lies the Sakti called Kundalini. This Kuņģdalint is forced up inte 
the highest centre by Sādhana and Yoga, and then salvation is attained. 


` Ed. by Türünütha Vidyüratna in Tantrik Texts, Vol. HI, 1914. The author 
Sankara is supposed to be identical with the commentator of the Nyrsiphapfirvaltdpantya- 
Upanisad. Cf. Vidbushekhara Bhattacharya, /nd. Hist. ; Quarterly, I, 1925, p. 120. 

* On the Creation theories of the Tantras s. J. G. Woodroffe, Creation as explained 
in the T'antra (read at the Silver Jubilee of the Chaitanya Library, Calcutta, 1915). 

* Kundalini, ‘the coiled one’. The theory of the Nādis and Cukras is also to be 
found in the VFardha-Upanigad, V, 22 ff. and in the Sündilya- Upanigad (Yoga Upanisad; ed, 


Mahadeva Sastri, pp. 505 F., 618 fF). 
* 
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The Bijas and Mantras,* that is, the letters and syllables and the formulas 
composed from them, in all of which, according to an ancient doctrine 
already foreshadowed in the Brāhmāņas and  Upanisads,? a potent 
influence on the human organism and the universe lies concealed, are 
means to the attainment of the highest perfections (siddhi). 

The chapters on the ritual for the consecration (dīksā), the worship 
of the mothers and the meditations on the Devi are of considerable signi- 
ficance from the point of view of the history of religion. The very 
prominent part played in the whole of this cult by the erotic element 
is exemplified in IX, 23 ff., where it is described how the wives of the 
gods, demons and demigods, compelled by Mantras, come to the sorcerer 
"scattering their ornaments in the intoxication of love, letting their 
silken draperies slip down, enveloping their forms in the net of their 
flying tresses, their every limb quivering with intolerable torments of 
love, the drops of sweat falling like pearls over their thighs, bosom and 
armpits „....torn by the arrows of the love god, their bodies immersed 
in the ocean of the passion of love, their lips tossed by the tempest of 
their deep-drawn breath" etc. Chapter XVIII teaches the Mantras and 
Dhyānas (meditations) for the worship of the love god and his Saktis, 
and the union of man and woman is presented as a mystical union of the 
ego (ahamkara) with knowledge (Buddhi) and as a holy act of sacrifice. 
If the man honours his beloved wife in this manner, then, wounded by 
the arrows of the love god, she will follow him as a shadow even into 
the other world (XVIII, 33). Chapter XXVIII is dedicated to 
Ardhanariévara, the god who is half female—the right half of 
his body is in the form of Siva who is represented as a wild-looking 
man, and the left half is his Sakti, represented as a voluptuous woman. 
Chapter XXXIII, with which the work originally seems to have closed, 
devotes its first part to a description of ceremonies to prevent childlessness, 
which is the result of carelessness in the worship of the gods and of 
scorning the wife. The second part deals with the relationship between 
teacher and pupil, which is of paramount importance in the Sakti religion. 

The ritual and the Mantras described in this Tantra are not limited 
to the worship of the various forms of Devi and Siva, but frequently 
also Visgu and his avatāras are referred to. Chapter XXXVI contains 


* The monosyllabic meaningless sounds such as Arim, Šrīm, krim, phat, etc. 
are Bija, 'sceds', because they are the seed from which the fruit of magic powers (siddhi) 
is produced, and because they are the ‘seed’ of the Mantras. Cf.Avalon, The Tantra of 
the Great Liberation, Introd. pp- Ixxxiii ff. 

* "There is considerable truth in the contention of B, L. Mukherji (in Woodroffe, 
Shakti and Shüktas, pp. 441 f.) that the occultism of the Tantras is already foreshadowed 
in the Brimanas, and that allusions to sexual intercourse play a prominent part in the 
symbolism of the Brābmaņas as well as in the Tantras. 
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a reflection on Visgu Trailokyamohana ('the confounder of the triple 
world’). This description is replete with sensual fire: Vispu shines like 
millions of suns and is of supreme beauty. Full of kindness his glance 
rests upon Šrī, his consort, who embraces him lovingly. She, too, is 
incomparably beautiful. All the gods and demons and their wives do 
honour to the lofty, divine couple ; but the divine women press around 
Visņu full of the fiery longing of love, and exclaim : ‘Be our consort, 
our refuge, O highest Lord !'* 


The first part? of the Tantrarāja-Tantra bearing the 
proud title *king of Tantras' treats of the Sriyantra, the 
‘famous diagram’, which consists of nine triangles and nine 
circles cleverly drawn one within the other and each one of 
which has a special mystical significance. By meditation 
with the aid of this Sriyantra one attains knowledge of the 
Unity, ie. the knowledge that everything in the world is 
one with the Devi. The Kālīvilāsa-Tantra,* which belongs to 
the ‘prohibited’ Tantras, i.e., those which are valid not for 
our age but only for a bygone period, is a later text. The 
attitude adopted towards the Paficatattva ritual is very 
ambiguous indeed. All that we can glean clearly from 
the text is that there were two different schools of Saktas, 
one of which condemned this ritual, while the other consi- 
dered it as compulsory. A few chapters deal with Krsna as 
the lover of Radha, who is identical with the goddess Kali, 
The Jfanarnava-Tantra* deals with the various kinds of 
Tantra ritual and the meditations on the various forms of 
Devi. The Kumari-püjana, the worship of young maidens, 
is described as the highest sacrifice. The Šāradātilaka- 
Tantra, written by Laksmana De$ika in the llth century, 
begins with a theory of the Creation and the origin of human 
speech, but treats chiefly of Mantras, Yantras, and magic, 


` XXXVI, 35-47, translated by Avalon in the Introduction, pp. 61 ff. 

* This one alone (Part I, Chapters I-X VIII) hes been published by M. Lakgmana 
ShAstri in Tantrik Texts, Vol. VIII, 1918. 

& Ed. by Parvati Charaņa Tarkatirtha in Tantrik Texts, Vol. VI, 1917. One 
chapter contains a Mantra in a dialect which is a mixture of Assamese and East 
Bengali, another contains Mantras with the words written backwards. 

4 Published in ÁfiSS No. 69, 1912. 

* An analysis of its contents by A. H. Ewing, JAOS., 23, 1902, pp. 65 ff. Cf. 
Farquhar, Aa Outline of the Religious Literature of India, p. 287. 
67—0,P,_221 
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In addition to the actual 'revealed' Tantras there 
are innumerable manuals on separate branches of 
Tantric ritual? and great collections compiled from the 


various Tantras.* 

The earliest Nepalese manuscripts of Tantras date from 
the seventh to the ninth century,? and it is not very likely 
that this literature originated further back than the fifth or 
sixth century. Even in the latest portions of the Maha- 
bhārata, with their frequent allusionsto Itihasas and Puranas, 
there is never mention of Tantras, and the Amarakoša, 
among the meanings of the word ‘tantra’ does not give that 
ofa religious book.* Neither do the Chinese pilgrims as yet 
mention the Tantras. In the seventh and eighth centuries 
they began to penetrate into Buddhism, and in the second 
half of the eighth century Buddhist Tantras were translated 
into Chinese* and In the ninth century into Tibetan also, 


* Thus there are glossaries and dictionaries to explain the mysterious significance 
of the letters, Bijas and Mantras, as well as the Mudrüs or positions of the fingers to be 
observed with the Yoga. A few of these texts (Mantrābhidhāna from the Rudraydmala, 
Eküksarakoga by Purugottamadeva, Bijanighag(u by Bhairava, Māirkānighaņtus by Mahi- 
dhara and by Madhava, Mudrānighaņļu from the VümakeSvara-T'antra) are published by 
A. Avalon, Tantrik Texts, Vol. I, 1913. Cf. also Th. Zachariw, Die indischen Wdrter- 
bücher ("Grundriss I, 3 B, 1897) par. 27, and Leumann, OC., VI, Leyden, Vol. III, 

p. 589 ff. (The six centres (cakra) and the Kundalini are treated in the Safcakranirūpaņa 
E the SŠYltattvacintāmaņi by Pūrņānanda Svāmī and the Püduküpaficaka, both pu 
lished by Tārānātha Vidyüratna in Tantrik Texts, Vol. II, 1913 and translated into 
English bs A. Avalon, The Serpent Power, 2nd ed., Madras 1924. 


* Thus the Tantrasamuccaya, very popular in Malabar, written by Nārāyaņa of 
the Jayanta-man la family of N. Travancore about 1426 A.D., published by T. Gapa- 
pati Sāstrī in TSS Nos. 67 and 71. 


» A Kubjikāmata-Tantra is said to date from the 7th century, and a NiSodsatattva- 
Samhitā from the 8th century. A Paramefvaramata-T'antra was written in 858 A.D. Cf. 


Haraprasüd, Report I, p. 4. 


+  Amarakoga, III, 182 gives for tantra the meaning siddhānta, which is really ‘a 
system of doctrines' in general, and nota particular class of texts. Cf. Wilson, Works, 
I, 250. The other Košas, too, give all kinds of meanings for tanfra, but not that of the 
sacred book of a sect. When mantra and tantra are mentioned side by side ( Ahirbudhnya- 
Samhita XX, 5 ; Paficatantra, text. simpl., ed. F. Kielhorn, I, v. 70, Dafakumüracarita, 
II, NSP edition, p. 81; atantramanira-dhyünüdibhlh), tantra means ‘magic rite", 
and mantra ‘incantation’. The in the Dafakumüracarila, probably presupposes 
a knowledge of Tantras. Dapdia, however, did not live earlier than the 7th century 
A.D. The Bhāgavata-Purāņa (IV, 24, 62 ; XI, 3, 47 f£, 5, 28; 31) is the first work to 
mention the Tantras as a class of work apart from the Veda. 

* According to L. Wieger, Histoire des AE augam religieuses ef des opinions philo» 
sophiques en C jacks: 1917 (quoted by Woodroffe, Shakti and Shākta, pp. 119 ,), as 
early as in the 7th century. It is not likely that tbe nigamas mentioned side by side 
with the nmirghan[u in ns pect male XII (ed. Lefmann, p, 153) are identical with the 
Tantras kaowa as 'aigamā", as is the view of Avalon (Principles of Tantra, I, p. xli). As 

ja Manu, IV, li; TX, 14, texts of Veda-exegesis are no doubt meant. ° 
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The fact that the worship of Durga, which plays so gfeat a 
part in the Tantras, harks back to the later Vedic period, 
does not prove that Tantrism and the Tantras are ofan 
equally venerable age. There is no doubt that this goddess 
and her cult do unite traits of very different deities, Aryan 
as well as non-Aryan, It is probable, too, that the system of 
the Tantras adopted many characteristics from non-Aryan 
and non-brahmanical cults.? On the other hand, some 
essential traits of the Tantras can be found as far back as 
in the Atharvaveda, as well as in the Brahmanas and 
Upanisads. Šāktism was prevalent from the twelfth to the 
sixteenth century in Bengal especially among the aristocracy, 
and even at the present day its adherents are to be found 
not in the lower castes, but among the educated.” On the _ 
whole the Tantras and the curious excrescences and dege- 
nerations of religion described in them, are not drawn from 
popular belief or from popular traditions either of the 
aboriginal inhabitants or of the Aryan immigrants, but they 
are the pseudo-scientific productions of theologians, in which 
the practice and theory of Yoga and doctrines of the monist 
(advaita) philosophy are seen mingled with the most extra- 
vagant symbolism and occultism. 

Neither the Purānas nor the Tantras make enjoyable 
reading, and this is much more applicable to the latter. 
They are the work of inferior writers, and are often written 
in barbarous and ungrammatical Sanskrit. On the other 
hand, neither the literary historian nor the student of 
religion can afford to pass them by in silence ; for during 
centuries and even at the present time these writings are 
the spiritual food of millions of Indians, ‘The Puranas’, 
says a learned Hindu,* 'form an important portion of the 


` Jacobiin ERE., V, 117 ff, 

* In Ld i aisig pmen it is said that Parameásvari is to be worshipped in the 
house of a potter or oil-presser (who belong to the lowest castes). Cf. Haraprasād, 
Report, I, p. 16 ; Catalogue of the Durbar Library, Nepal, p. Ixi, 

* The rage asy Šāktas are probably for the most part such as will have none 
of the Paficatattva ritual. Atany rate I was assured in hmir that the Šāktas there 
all abhor rites of this nature. 

* N, Mukhopüdhyüya in the Introduction to his edition of the K - 
(Bibl Ind/,p.xv. ^ ai 
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feligious literature of the Hindus, and, together with the 
Dharmaáastras and Tantras, govern their conduct and 
regulate their religious observances at the present day. The 
Vedas are studied by the antiquarian, the Upanisads by the 
philosopher ; but every orthodox Hindu must have some 
knowledge of the Puranas, directly or vicariously, to shape 
his conduct and to perform the duties essential to his worldly 
and spiritual welfare Whatever also may be our opinion 
of the literary, religious and moral value of the Tantras, the 
historian of Indian religion and culture cannot afford to 
neglect them, and from the point of view of comparative 


Ld 


religion, too, they contain valuable material, 
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473, 491, 496, 501n 


 Agnicayana, 151, 168 
risa tra (fire-sacrifice), 239. 
182, "1918; 198f, 237, 239 


AL Pina; bit 406f, 501n, 605, 510n 


e 155, 166, 





Ahimsā, 366, 974, 404, 415, 526n 





AitazeyesĀraņyaka, l4ln, 204, 237, 247, 


47, 162n, g^ 168n, 
E Tow 193n, 197n, 199n, 204 , 203, 


Ai 204, 208n, 210n 
arcy- Upanipad, 206, 


na B. A 267n, 260n, 260n 


pee 480 
i mW, 186 













Ākhyāna, 88f, 181, 184, 187, 187n, 188n, 
190, 273f, 275, 351n, 413, 414, 446, 455, 


167, 404n, A. hymns, 88.95 ; s. Ballads 


Ākhyānaidas, 197n 

Alarpkáras, 405, 418 

Albers, ^. Christina, 351n 

Alberüni, 25, 375, 406n, 462, 466n, 508 
Alexander the Great, 24, 04, 256, 108 
Al-gods. 191 ; z. Viáve devās 
Amarakoga, 11, 458n, 530 

Amazons, 512 

Ambikā-khanda, 500n 

Ambas, 120 

Amitabha, a Buddha, 387 
Amptabindu-Upanigad, 210n 
Amtanáda-Upanigad, 209n 

Amulets, 119, 121, 125, 517 


Anandatirtha, s. Madhva 

Anasüya, 495 

Anatomy, 527 

Ancestor-worship, 130, 139, 500 s. Šrāddhas 
Ancestral Sacrifices, s. Šrāddhas 

Ancient High Indian, 35f, 40 

Andhakas, 390 

Andbakavādha, 395n 

Andhrabh[tyas, 484 

Andhras 


+ 459, 504 
Angada, 429f, 432 
ep. Cu 50, 105, 156, — Atharvaveda, 110n, 
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Animal Sacrifice, 82. 150, 237 
Aniruddha, 394, 397 


ee du Perron, 17, 153n, 210n 


Anu 374, 385 
jq asa neg 60, 188, £249f, 263 


RR URL. 373, 410n 
Anugļubh, 53, 158, 405 
Anuvākyās, 141 


Anuvārpšāšlokās nealogical verses 
331n, 450, Pr K, ne 


Anuvākhyāna, 195 

Apabbramda, 42 

A paddharmānuģāsanaparvan, 372n 

Apas, 66 

Apastamba, 166n, 243, 261 

Āpastambāparibbāgāsūtras, 242n 

Apastamba-Samhit&, 148 

DptMemblye Diarmástitre, 147, 202n, 235, 
242, 455, 497 

Apastambiya-Grhyasütra, 241, 274n 

Ā pastambīya-Kalpasūtra, 242 

Āpastāmbīya-Šrāutasūtra, 187n, 242n 

aloe qst epis 242n 


Aphorisms A Toup 


281, 332, $34. 35 
437, 443 


403. 426 
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Āprīsūklās, 82, 120 ! 


Apsaras, 67, 90f, 117f, 182, 334, 343, 345, 
421, 469, m F Ūrba$ī-legend 


Aranis, 78, 


y 48, ` 146, 197-215, 227, 
297, 252, 255, 263, 285 

Arbman, E., 66n 

Architecture, 509 

Arcika, 143(T 

Ardhamāgadhī, 41 

Ardhanüri$vara, 472, 528 

Arhatas, 503n 

Arithmetic, 3, 11 

Arjuna, 280-329, 353, 374n, 375IT, 384, 400, 
402, 414, 441, 443, 445, 512; name of 
Indra, 413 

Aryunamiéra, 411n 

Arnold, Edwin, SSza, 375n 

Arnold, E. V., 54n 

Arrowsmith, R., 62n 

Arga, 41 

Ārseya--Brāhmaņa, 250n 

Argcyakalpa, 244, 248n 


Arthaváda, 176, 181 
Āruņe, a priest, 201n ; s. Uddálaka Aruni 


Arupi-Upanigad, 204n 


Aryans, 55, 950, 73, 203 
Āryāstāva, 392n 

Aşādha Sāvayasa, 176 
Asat, thc N i 





on-existent, 109, 131, 195, 219 


tic, ascetics, 46, 185m, 202, 203, 345, 
357n, 307, 371; ascetic morality, 334n, 
361, 303, "366, 377, 404 ; ascetic poctry, 
281f, 333, 366, 359, 361, 371, 403, 416, 
465 


Asceticiam, 175, 185, 334n, 366, 372 
Asiatic Society, 10 

Ašoka, 24, 27, 270, 416n, 448 

Āšramas, stages of life, the four, 203, 740, 


307n, 372, 459, 469, 472n, 474, 489, 490, 
501, 510, "517, 523 


Āšrama Upanigad, 203n 
Āšramavāsikpārvan, 328n 

peo odi an te te 

Astronom gi 11, 49, 197, 234, 252, 

| 496, ; and age of Vela, 206-90! 
Uh 171, 181, 195, 333, 395f, 
















dú 


Advins, 66f, 82, 94, 137, 151, 153, 156f, 
207n, 280, 343f 
Atharvan, magic formula, 46, 105, 136; 


fre priest, 104f 


Atharváühgirasah, 105 
Atharya prāvašcittāni, 246n 
Atharvāširas-Upanisad, 210 


A. Sambita, 36, 46, 48, 97, 
103, 104-138, 139, 141n, 142, 1596, 170f, 
173, 211, 213, 234, 241, 244f, 248, 2500, 
207n, 275f, 279, 413, 455, 531 t language 
and metre, 36, 107, prose in the A, 
100f ; translation, 104n ; date, 107f, 170, 
253 ; cultural conditions, 107f ; religion 
and mythology, 108f; sacredness, 109f : 

name, 104f; spells for healing of 
discases, 113.12 ; prayers for health 
and long life, 118 ; benedictions, 119f, 
139 ; expiatory spells for cleansing from 
guilt and sin, 120f; spells for restora- 
tion of harmony, 121; magic son 

referring to marriage and love, 121-124, 
139; curses and exorcisms, 124-127 ; 
magic songs for the King, 128f; exor- 
cisms in e interest of the Brahmans, 
129 ; songs and charms collicared for 
sacrificial purposes, 120f , theosophical 
and cOsmogonic hymns, 130-138, 198 , 
Bráhmanas of the A, 165 , Upanisads 
of the A, 207-213; A, and Kaud$ika- 
sütra, 244 


Atharvaveda-Parifigtas, 245 

Atharvaveda-Prátisakhya-Sütra, 243 

Atharvavediyapaficapatalika, 250n 

Atharvaveda- pues s. Atharvaveda 

Atbarvans, 104 

Atman, 200, 201, 215, 217, 370, 470, 482, 
507, 526 ; and Brahman, 215 ff; etymo- 
logy. 217 


Atharvaveda, 







Atri, a rsi, 50, 39 

Aufrecht, Theodor, 18, 20, 104m, 122», 
135n, 143, 166n, 349p, 454n, 466n, 471n, 
478n, 486n, 495n, 497n, 502n, 504n, 
510n, 512m, 519n 

Avalokite$vara, 495a 


Avalon, Arthur, 518 and notes to 515, 510 
526, 528.530 ; z. Woodrofe 


Avesta, 36n, 1 260f 
Avienuktamābātmya, 503 òi 
Ayasthüpa, 

Ayodhya. Kanda, 423 
Ayurveda, 276n 

Āyugyāņi Sūktāni, 118 
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Baladevamáhátmyakathana, 395n 
Bálakánga, 421 

Bālāki, s., Gārgya Bālāki 
Balaráma, s. Baladeva 

Bali and Prahlāda, 374 


Ballads, ballad try, BOF, 99n, 274, 351n, 
444, 446, 453, z. Ākhāyna 


Bāņa, 34, 273, 385, 397, 407, 461, 485, 


400n 

Bāņayuddha, 397n 

Bandhu-Brāhmasņa, 164n 

Banerjea, K. M., 490n, 518n 

Bard poetry, 279, 331, 333, 341, 349, 457, 
403, 465 

Barlaam and Joasaph, 359 

Barnett, L. D., 375n, 376n, 380n 

Barret, Le Roy Carr, 105n 

Barth, Auguste, 30n, 51In, 59n, 60n, B3n, 
207n, 258n, 278n, $29n, 379n, 397n, 
419n, 451n, 454n, 470n, 481n, 518n 


Barua, Benimadhab, 208n, 214n, 215n, 225n 
Battle-chants, 128 

Battle-charm, 95 

Baudhāyana, 242f, 261 
Baudhāyana-Dharmasūtra, 204n, 210n 
Baudbāyana-Grhyāsūtra, 24?n 
Baudháyana-Kalpasütra, 237n, 242 
Baudbáyana-pitrmedhasütra, 245n 


Baudhāyana-Šrautasūtra, 91n, 187n, 242n, 
2600, 280 

Baudháüyana-Suhasütra, 242n 

Baumgartner, 419n 

Baynes, H, 207n, 208n 


Bendal, C., 500n 
Benedictions, 95, 119f, 127, 139 
Benfey, Theodor, 2, 358 and notes to, 143, 
315, 323, 357, 3591T, 391, 513n 
Bengali, 43f 
Bergaigne, Abel, 51n, 67n 
Besant, Annie, 375n, 355 
Betham, G. K., 501n 
Bhadkamkar, H. M., 210n 
13ff, 319n, 374-387, 391, 


Bhaga, 82, 94 
Bhagavadgītā, 9, 
“401, 404, 475, 488, y. 519n, 52 





n, 458n, 45 


475n, 477, 478n, 
485n, 486-488, 489n, 501n, 502n, 


530n 

Bbágavata religion, 401 

Bhlgeyntat, 265n, 374, 384m, 404, 4180, 
30 =: 


Bhagawan, Swami Achintya, Z10n 
Bhagwaddatta, 250n 
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Bhakti, 378, 981, 383f, 386, 461, 490, 513 
Bhaktimārga, 527 
Bhakt-Mala, 513n 
Bhandarkar, D. R., 384n, 460n, 495n, 497n 


Bhandarkar, R. G., 35n, 39n, 605, 206n, 
210n, 214n, 258n, 267n, 376n, 382n, 
384n, 385n, 386n, 402n, 406n, 408n, 
410n, 443n, 450n, 454n, 485n, 4870, 
503n, 508n, Glin, 510n, 518n, 519^ 

Bhānumatī, 396 

Bhaánumatiharana, 395n 

Bharadvāja, a rsi, 50 

Bhāradvāja, 242f., 249 

Bhāradvāja-Šikņa, 249 

Bharata, the King, 278, 330, 371n, 398, 
413, 473; Bh.—legend, 411f 


barata, brother of Rāma, 422-427, 433, 
44 


Bbārata, 278n, 285, 330, 398, 413, 415f, 451 

Bharatas, Bhāratas, 278f, 288, 390 

Bharatavarga, 480 

Bhartrbari, 8, 16, 426n 

Bhāsa, 3020, 318n 

Bhāts, Bhátas, 276n, 463n 

Bhattacharyya, Rasiklal, 438n 

Bhattacharyya, Vidhuáekhara, 5270 

Bhava, 120 

Bhavabhüti, 419 

Bhavisyaparvan, 397, 407n 

Bhavisya/t-Purága, 455, 459n, 462n, 400f, 
497, 501n 

Bhavisyottara-Purapa, 497 

Bhima, 289.329, 338, 373, 414, 445 

Bhīsma, 288f, 296, 209, 301f, 312-315, 326, 
347, 357, 371f, 402 

Bhismaka, 394 

Bhigmaparvan, 315n 

Bhoja, King of Dhār, 34 

Bhojaka, 497 

Bhrgu, a rsi, 333, 346, 476 

Bhrgus, 105n 

pee. 100 
rgaūgir asah, n 

Bljanighantu, 530n 

as, 627f, 530n, 594 

Bimbisāra, 416, 460 


Bloch, Th., 242n 

Bloomfield, Maurice, 96, 126, 177, 263, and 
notes to 51, 62, 89, 104, 105, 114-116, 
118, 122-124, 130, 132, 135, 140, 166, 
244f, 275, 357, 455n 


Bodas, M. R., 212n ' 
D deese 265, 267 

tlingk, 19, 210n, 365n, 386n 
Bolling, G. M., 245n 


Boxberger, 287n, 360n 
Bradke, P. V., 243n — 
Brahmacārin, 134, 203, 238 
Brabmagītā, 501 


Brahmagītā, 
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Br ta, 

Brahma Rlasutta, 414n 

Brahmakaivarta Purāņa 498 

Brahma-Khanda, 475n, 498 

Brāhma-marriage, 524 

Brahman, philosophical term, 131, 1344, 
153, 160, 162, 194, 196, 203, 210, 2126 
215f, 220, 922, 224, 227f, 230F, 234, 
319n, 334, 360, 981, 883, 463, 471, 498, 
520, 522, 524, 527 
etymology of, 215f ; 
Brahman, 238 

— og the god, 27, 31, 48, 152, 169f, 
226, , 311, 316, S478, 397, 398n, 
418, 422. 433, 435, 467f, 471f, 476f, 481, 
484, 491f, 193, 498, 501n, 502, 507, 509. 


515n, 517, 520 

Brahman, the bigh priest, 140f, 161 

Brāhmaņa/one who knows Brahman, 200n ; 
s. Brahmans 

Brāhmanas, 36, 40, 46, 48, 54, 60n, 58, 
106, 110, 146, 149, 151, 160, 161n, 163, 
196, 197f, 203f, 216, 226, 232, 263f, (270, 
278, 458, 528, 531; meaning of the 
word, 164, 235n ; period of development 
of B. Literature, 170f, 175, 255, 258, 
264, 267n ; religious and social condi- 
tions, 171-175 ; science of sacrifice, 140f, 
165, 170. 181, 1961T, 227 ; their contents, 
175ff ; narratives, myths and legends, 
90f, 1816, 197, 273, 278, 343f, 346, 405, 
413f, 454, 492n. 507n ; cUm am legends, 
I91 ff ; B and yākas, 20 227 
234 ; B. and sūtras, sd diu. 246, 
257 ; M in B., 205, 264n 

Brahmapaspati, 

Brabmāņda Purāņa, 459n, 466f, 485n, 501 n, 


Sacrifice to the 


ds, 281, 340- 


iecit myths and 1 
421, 436, 443, 


356, 360f, 390, 403, 416, 
457 

Brahmanism, 47, 254f, 265, 454, 523 ; brab- 
manical conr. 

Brahmans priestly caste/27, 37, 
77, 951, 108, 1286, 133, 140, 173f, 184n, 
186, 190f, 198f, 201 ff, 215, 220, 226, 
240, 273, 2795, 285, 293íT, '297, 310, 
341, 345, 354f, 300, 365, 373, 390, 
410; 421, 435, 437, 463, 474, 476, 489f, 
491, 495, 502, "611, 526 

Brahma-Pu inate, "aos 
462n, | 70, 50 

Brahma-Sphota-Siddbánta, 508 

vaivarta- a, 349n, 458n, 4001, 
467n, 475n, , 501n 

Brahmávarta, 171 

Brahmadeva, l41n 

Brahmodya, 160, 199, 309 

Brāhmo m 17f, 385 

lend, 54n, 161n, 169, 


a ag rs 220n, 
221 2312, 9 


399n, 











MEN NNNM 460n, 476n, 489n, 
Brhadvisņu-Purāna, 478n 

Brhannatā, 311f 

Brbannüradi enm ra 489, 400 
Brhaspati g 87, 157 356n, 374, 472 


Brhaspati author of a law book, 455n; 
iti of B., 372 

Brhat, a melody, 133, 146, 158 

Brhati, 42 

Brockhaus, 406n 

Bruce, Dey 337n 

Brune 143n 

taa kat g H. 64n, 268 

Bücher, K, 07n 


Buddha, 6, 40f, 45, 175, 206, 271, 275, 281, 
386n, 416, 427n, 447f, 460, 488, 510f ; 
Seen 431n ; B-Ballads and epic, 


Buddhacarita, 431n, 450 


Buddhism, 24, 23ff, 44f, 175, 202, 226, 231, 
255, 264f, 301n, 408, 417, 446, 448ff, 
453, 490n, 516n, 519, 530 


Buddhist Literature, 16, 19, 21, 23, 25, 29, 
31, 33, 41, 44, 89, 110, 175, 192n, 230, 
265, 310n, 359. 301n, 426n, 446, 448f, 
453, 455, 460, 518, 523f; and the epics, 
310n, 364, 414-115, 449 | canon, 28, 
415, 448 ; B. Sanskrit literature, 41 ; B 


Mahāyāna texts, 30, 461, 495n | B 
Stories, 290n, 358, , "šb6ln, sz. 
Jātaka ; B. Tantras, 530; B. dialogues, 


356 ; S. Tipitaka 


Buddhists, 24, 40, 48, 109, 202, 230n, 275, 
334n. 360, 367, 371, 494, 406, 415, 
ise 4505 es. 489; misssonaries in 

Bühler, Georg, 21, 27, 29n, 34, 39, 212n, 
258n, 261f, '265, 337n, 406n, 407n, 456n, 


462n, 497n, 508n, Glln 
Burial, 71n, 83f, 246; z. Funeral rites 
Bürk, Albert, 242n 
Burnell, A. C., 146n, 167n, 209n, 245n, 250n 
Burnouf, Eugéne, 18f, 454n, 458n, 459n, 
403n, 400n, 487, 495n 


pein A 521, 524, 527, 530n; cakrapuja, 


Caland, 8n, 11n, 16n, 84n, 89n, 91n, 143n, 
145n, 146n, 148n, 166n, 167n, 237n, 


459n, 


244n, 2465n, 
280n, 


337n, 





"dins 24f, 410 
errat d “oo 
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Candrabāsopākh kt 512f 

Cariyapitaka, 3 

Carpenter, J. E. 376n 

Cartellieri, W., 278n, 407n 

Garyā, 515 

Castes, 57, ies 173, 190, 210n, 235, 240, 
365, 372, 459, 469, 172n, 474, 483, 490, 
497, 501, 517, 523f 

Cattle, s. Cow, 

Caturādhyāyikā, 248n 
āturmāsyā (sacrifice of the seasons ), 150, 
166, 180, 237, 23 

Chanda, R., 444n 

Chandas, 147n, 234n 

Chandoga, 147n 

Chandogya Upanisad, 47, l4ln, 162n, 200n, 
201n, 203n, 205f, 210», 212n, 213; 216n, 
218n, 222n, 224n, 227n, 276n, 319n, 401, 
488», 507n 

Charms, s Magic 

Charpentier, Jarl., 89n, 92n, 97n, 99n, 135p, 
184n, 274n, 342n, 307n, 447n 

Chaftopádhyáys, K., 267n 

Chavannes, Ec., 451n, 613n 


Chézy, A. 3 13f, 330n, 469n 
Chinese Pilgrims, 2 : 530 
Chiromancv, 


Christian Eucharist, 387; 
379 , influence, 233, 379n 
Chronology, 504, 527 ; of Indian literature, 
22-20, 253ff 
Cirakārin, 363 
Circle, s, Cakra 
Citrángada, 283, 288 
Citranhgada and ‘Arjuna, 297 
Clemen, C., 268n 
Colebrooke, Henry Th:>mas, 
87n, 210n, 487 
Commentaries, 4, 32, 236, 4370 
Comparative philology, 14f 
Cosmogony, 130-138, 209, 372, 459, 471 
Cosmography, 505 
Cosmol 280, 471, 495, 508 
E., 513n 


Cosquin, 
134, 158, 160, 193, 355 


Cow, 56, 
Cowell, E. B., 205n, 207n, 431n 


Creation (legends), 86f, 181, 190-196, 213, 
382, 390, 397, 450, 458, 464. 468, '470f, 
472, 479. 486, 489, 491, ‘4978, 502, "503ff, 
508, 515f, 527, 529 

Crooke, W., 420n, 469n, 513n 

Cūlikā-Upanisad, 105n, 200n, 211n 


Cunha, JG , 50ln 
09, iir, 122, "124-128, 159 


233, 


mystics, 


10f, 14, 16, 34, 


Curses, 
Cyavana, 343f, 


Deum, Joseph, 275n, 277n, 387n, 403f, 

413n 

Dakga, 390, 468, 483, 505 

Daksgipá, priestly fee, 100, 129, 140, 153, 
158, 104, 174 










Daksin&cüra, 525n 
Dama, 4 ln 

tl, s ‘ee cieš D. 
Dimodara TI, of Kashmir, 420 
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Dānadharma, 373, 407 

Dánastutis, 99-103. 130, 275 

Dancing, 3, 393, 509 

Dandin, 530n 

Dara Shakoh, 16 

Darmesteter, ym 329n 

Dar$apūrņaniāsa (new and full moon 
sacrifice), 150, 166, 176, 237, 239 

Das, Abinas Chandra, 269n 

Das, Bhagavan, 375n 

Da$akumáracarita, 530n 

Dašaratha, Dasarátha, 422ff, 428, 436, 446f 

Dasaratha-]átaka, 4260, 446, 417n 

Dāsas, 55, 07 

Das Gupta, S., 202n, 215n, 217n, 378n, 
523n 

Dassara feast, 419 

Dasyu, 55, 07 

Datta, Bhagavat, 252n 

Davids, s. Rhys Davids 

Davies, John, 375n 

Death, 85, 152, 192n, 347ff, 361f, 368IT, 
425f, 495, 490, 506; s. Burial, Funeral 
rites 


Deussen, Paul, 131, 135f, 205, 214, 210f, 
225, 232 ; and notes to 39, 88f, 96, 101£f, 
153, 190, 213, 215, 257, 
vit 363, 365f. 372, 374f, 386f, 452, 462, 
49 

Devaki, 392, 401 

Devas, 67, 171 

Devi, 487n, 503, 505, 509, 518, 520ff, 525fT 

Devībhāgavata-Purāņa, 466n, 487 

Devimahatmya, 496 

Dhammapada, 367n 

Dhanafijaya-Arjuna, 414f 

Dhanvantari, 342 


Dharma, right and morals 240, 2?85f, 309, 
357, 371, 372n, 456n, 509, 525 ; god of 
justice and death, 289, 310, 329, 343, 
349, 350n, 456n, 494 

Dharmasástras, 203n, 373, 462n, 510n, 532 

Dharmasütras, 48, 210, 240, 242f, 249 

Dharmavyādha, 365, 509 

2 





Dhartar, 8 

Dbātar, 82, wate 

Dhatarattha, 4 

voir eds 294f, 315, 321, 324 
Dhrtarás(ra, 276, 283, 2896, 206f, 300f, 


303f, 307f, 313f, 319. 32], 323, 325, 328, 
357f, 400, 413, 414 


Dbruva, 259, 390, 479, 488 

Dhyana, 523, 528 

Dhyānayoga, 477 

Coque oh 88-95. 273; d. between 
father and son, 366, 492 , dialogues, 214, 
356, 304f, 370, 373, 4105; s. Itihdsa- 
sam vada 

Dice, game of, 98, 151, 300, 303f, 335, 394 

Didactic poems, 403 

Digambara Jains, 461, 472, 483 

Diks8, 515, 517, 528 

Dikshit, Sankar B., 200n 
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Divination, 
Dráhyayaga Srautasttra, 244 
Drams, 2, 3, 34, 37, 39, 42f, 89f, 274n, 
390n, 419, 445, 450n, 473 
Draupadi, 293, 295-303, 305, 307f, 311f, 
314, 322, 324f, 329, 338, 349n, 350, 
373, 414f, 441 , 445, » AU; s, Krsna 
Dravidian languages, 
Drona, 290, 296, 301, 305, 
329, 492n 
-Dronaparvan, 319n 
Drupada, 293ff, 312, 315, 320f, 324, 326 
Duhsanta (Dusvanta), 278, 413 
Duperron, s. Anquetil du Perron 
Durga, 392n, 396n, 410, 472, 475, 496, 498f, 
501n. 505, 507n, 518, 520, 531 
Du rgāmābātmya, 495n 
Durgāpūjā, 496 
Durgāstava, 5690 
Āstotra, 41ln 
Durjanamukhachnepfikā, 
opādmapādukā, 487n 
assidhe, 28 f, 204, 296, 299-304, 307f, 
a 9 - 
311-316, 318, "321-324. 329, 357, 400, 
413, 415 


(Duhšāsana), 
319, 321, 413 
Dusyanta-Dubsanta, 330f 
hatotkaca, 318n 
Dū vya, 302n 


Dutt, Manmatha Nath, 287n, 421n, 477n, 
496n, 505n, 519n 


Dutt, inn 287n, 294n, 421n 
Dvādašasahasri-Stotra, 496 
Dvaipāyana, s. Vyāsa 

Dvār 394, 390 

Dvāravatī, 397 

Dri Virāj, 53 

Dvivedi, Manilal N ., 464 


Dyaus, 65, 193 





313f, 319, 326, 


omahācaptļikā, 


290, 3016, 317, 









Ap 132f, 137, 
: s. Prthivi 


Earth, 76, 82, 152, 155, 
160, 434f, 


, , , 


Eckhart, 233 
Economics, 3 

Franklin, 104n, 106n, 130n, 245n, 
, 385n 


Eelsingh, H. F., 167n 
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107ff. 111f, 114-116, 118F, 127f, 130, 159, 
163, 213, 216 ; m. son ing, 
113-119, 124 ; of war, fos 71 for Kings, 
127f ; for Brabeoanas, 128f; for sacrifi- 


cial purposes, 129f 
Magician, priest of magic, wizard, 105, 
109, 124, 146 


Mahā-Bhāgavata-Purāna, 487n 

Mahābhārata, 2, 9, 13ff, 23, 80, 91, 170, 
203n, 273n. 274, 276. 277-417, 455n, 475n; 
public readings of, 39, 407, 4l4n ; what 
is the M.? 277-287 pisa poctical work 
and a manual, 282, 398, 103, 442 ; age 
and history of, '282, 399-417, 44217 ; his- 
torical foundations of, 400, 4128 - extent 
of, 281, 284f, 330n, 4067, Parvans ‘of, 274, 
282, 299n, 304n, 3100, 312n, 315n, 519n, 
321n, 322a, 323n, 325n. 327n, 328n, 
329n, 341n, 3420, 372f; Vyāsa, the 
author of 282ff, 462 ; consists almost cn- 
tirely of speeches, 284 ; language, style 
and metre, 380, 4058, 443 ; supposed 
revisions, 406-409 ; manuseripts of, 4077, 
411 ; recensions, 407n, 411n, editions, 
410ff; translaticns, 287n ; Javanese and 
Persian, 406n, 4111; literature on M., 
278n; additions and insertions, 286f, 
206n, 317n, 318n, 320n, 324n, 322n, 
325n, 326n 337f; 350n, 3382IT, 41 0fF, 416; 
contradictions, 402f ; outline story, 283f; š 
‘beets ispa narrative, 287-330 ; 
eroic poetry, 278f, 330- 341 ; 
manical myths and legends, 250, 280, 
941-356, 403, 423, 4350. 443, obscene 
stories, 351-353 , ascetic  poctry, 282, 
403 ; fables, parables and moral narra- 
tives. 350-371; didactic sections, 280, 
371-389, 403 ; books XII and XIII 355, 
358, 371-373, 407 ; M. and Harivam fa, 
389-399 ; M. and 'Rámáyana, 418, 420, 








426n, 427n, 428n, 4133, "4351T, 435f, 
HOF, 4471T, 450, 3453; M. and 
uránas, 280, 454f, 456 (T. 473f, 479, 


484f. 487n, 488, 4900F, 495f, 500n, 504, 
n ‘609, 512, 513n ; M. and Tantras, 
praise ‘of M., its holiness, 285f. 
390, 398, 401 ; belongs to the West of 
India, 445 
Mahábhásya, 30, 148n, 412n 
Mahālevastavana, 3955 
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Mahadeva Sastri, A., 207n, 209n, 210n. 
527n 


Mahākāla, 520 
Mahākāvyam, 3970 
Mahāmāvyūri, 409n 
Mahā-Nārāya ņa-Upanisad, 2051T 
Mabānirvāna, 522 
a Ta ra, 519, 525n 
Mahapankti, 53 
pU ashpa 329n 
Mahapurdnas, 458n, 4 
Mahapurusastava, — Hho 
Mahdrastri, 42 
Māhātmyas, aie 412n, 
499f, 50 f, 511 
Mahà-U panisad, 210n 
Mahavastu, 414n, 447n, 46] 
Mahāvīra, 271, 460 
Mahāyāna, texts, s. Buddhist literature 
Mahāyoginī, 520 
idāsa Aitareya, 166 
Mahidhara, 530n 
Maitra, (friendship), 366n 
Maitra, A. K., 526n 
Maitra, S., 202n 
Maitrayani-Sambita, 47, 148, 
179n, 191, 207n, 243, 275n 
Maitrayaniya-Upanisad, 203n, 209f, 229n, 
2 








475, 4856, 497, 


159, 162n, 


Majjbimanikāya, 415n, 525n 
Man in the well, 358 
Mana, 217n 

Manas, mind, 131. 224 
Mānava-Grhyasūtra, 24 243 
Mānava school, 
Mánavaáraddhakalpa, 245n 
Mānava-Šrautasūtra, 243n 
Mandalas of the Rgveda, 49, 249 


Mandavya, 415n 







94, 149, 163, 165, 210, 


Mantras, 36, 40, 
241, 514, 517, 521f, 528f s. praycrs 


(ancestor of the human race), 183, 
458, 408, 474, 482f, 504 
| u-Smrti, 10, 12f, 16, 58, 110n, 120, 
CT 204n, X sofa 3340, 350n, 373, 
n 
Madris, LL, 13, 90, 286 $2.35. 407 


Manvantarāņe, 458, 482 
Manyu, 67 

Márica, 428 
Mārkaņj: 


Manu 









a rsi, 338, 349a, 374, 490f 


fā:kanjeya-Purāņi, 3321, 4612, 466f, 
MEMO, Dn  — 


, 





Markandeya 
281n, 490f 


Marriage, magic songs (prayers) referring 
to it, 77, 95, 107, 121-124, 139, 259; 
m. rites and customs, 94, 185n, 238f, 
246, 259, 261, 453, 490, 524; Indo- 
European, 04f, 230; m. to five husbands, 
205n, 296n 


Marshall, J. H., 384n 

Maruts, 65f, 70n, 79, 8], 
157 

Ma$akakalpasütra, 244 

Mātali, 305f 

Mātārišvan, 88, 158 

Mathura, 392, 394 


Mathurā- Māhātmya, 500 

Mātrkānegban(us, 530n 

Matsya-Purāna, (Müt«ya-P.), 
459n, 460, 462, 406f, 478n, 
GOH, 507 


Matsyas, 310f 
Matsyopākhyāna, 345n 
Maudgala-Purüna, 510n 
Maudgalyāna, 361n 
Mauryas, 24, 416n, 459, 484 
Mausalaparvan, 328n . 
Mauss, Marcel, 238n 
Maxims, s. Aphorisms. 
Maya, 299 

Maya, 494n, 525 
Máyüyoga, 515 


Mazumdar, B. C., 408n, 4]3n, 4985n 
Medicine, 3, 113, 496, 498, 506, 508 
Megasthenes, 24, 254, 391 

Menander, 25 

Meurad, ]., 421n 

Meru, 329, 386, 480 

Metaphysics, 209 

Metres, 52M, 157, 250, 252, 405, 448 
Metrics, 7$ 234, 252, 496, 506, 509 : 


Mettāj friendship, 366n 

Meyer, Edward, 265n, 266 

Meyer, J. J., 44n, 276n, 293n, 302n, 330n, 
n 

Meyer, Rudolf, 250n 

Michelson, T., 39n, 450n 

Middle m Languages, 35, 40-43 

pnt gar Pes 


Section of the Vanaparvan 


120, 123, 152, 


331n, 347n, 
500n, 502, 


Milianda, 25 
Miliardapafiha, 25, 310n 
Milman, Dean 336 


Mind and Speech, 189 

Mitani, reti 207n 

Mithra, 

Mitra, 66, 69, 82, Saīds sae 260f, 435 


Mira, Rajendralala, 
Mjöl 






Mleccha, barbarian, 460, 490; WM. lan- 
guage, 290 

Mö 514n 

Mo „A. K. 412n 


Meles 285, 371f, 374, 379f, 


Moksidharm inuš sana Aģes ni: 
Mommsen, Theodor, 104n, 
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Monism, 234, 381, 515 

Monkey- worship, 419 

Mooney, James, 116n 

Moral maxims, s. Aphorisms 

wig narratives, 281f, 356-371, 416, 491- 
94 

Morality, s. Ethics, Karman, Ascetic m. 

Mother, 296n, 309, 332, 304: = Devi, 518, 
520, 522, 527; Mothers, Deitics, 499, 
528 

Mountains, winged, 191 

Mrgárasüktani, 120 

Mrgendra- ors An Gl5n 

Mrtyu, s. Deat 

Mriyutāūigāla-Upanisad, 209n 

Mudgala, 361, 454n 


Mudranighan{u, 530n 

Mudrārāksasa, 39 

Mudrās, 522, 530n 

Muir, John, 126 and notes to 87, 96, 97, 
99, 101, 122, 229, 287, 3326, 338ff, 351, 
363, 364, 366, 370, 379, 389, 426, 492 

Mukherji, B.L., 528n 

Mukhopadbyaya, Dhireodranath, — 260n, 


Mukhopadhyaya, Nīlmaņī, 502n, 53in 

Muktāphala, 487n 

Muktikā«Upanisad, 211 

Mūla-Sarvāstivādin Buddhists, 404 

Müller, F. Man, 18 27, 58, Gin, 87n, 89, 
163, 184n, 197n, 200n, 204n, 207n, 210n, 
223n, Ju, 248n, 255, 261, 264n, 265 


Müller, F.W.K., 353n 
Mundgaka-Upanisad, 207, 210n, 234n 
Munda Language, dd 

Music, 3, 146n, 147, ail 

Mystical syllables, 162, 


Mysticism, 131fT, 146, 151, "153, 203f, 233, 
515 


Mythology, 10, 64ff 


Nābhādāsa, 513n 

Nāciketa, 355, 500n 

Naciketas, 225f, en 500, 508 

Nees Naigidba, 33 
Agapaficami, 4 

Nicest script, 27 





480, 511 
Nahuga, 307, 335, 315, 391, 435 
Naksatras, 257f 
Nakula, v 299, 301, 303, 308, 310f, 329 
Nākulas, 50 
Nala and Do cand. 14f, 99n, 336-337, 
396, 441n 
Nala, a monkey, 432 


Namuci, Sin 335n 





340, 347, 386, 392, 
v 510n, 516 


tra, 518 
Nāradīya-Purāņa 9 or Nārada-Purāņa, 465, 


Nāradtya-Siksā, 249n 
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Nāgas, snakc-demons, 297, 336, 393, 474, 


Niradiya/N&rada|-Upapuriga, 459f 

Narakavadha, 395n 

Nārāš$arnsī, z. Gāthā ST 

Narasimmiyengar, V. N., 501n 

Narayana, s. Visņu 

Nārāyana/commentator of Manu/, 212n 

Nārāyanafof the Jayanta-Mangala family, 
530n 

Nārāyaņīva, 281n, 386f, 404 

Narmada, 

Narrative literature, 5, 250, 284; n. prose 
154 


Nüsatyan, 266f, 267n 

Nāsikctopākhyāna, 508 
Nāstikā, 427n 

Nath, Lālā Baij, 507n 


Naunidhirama, 506 
Negelein, Julius von, 245n, 274n, 400n* 
453n 


Nco- Platonics, 233 

Nepal, 33, 43. 397n, 500n, 519 
Nepāla- Mābātmya, 512 
Nestorian Christians, 386f 
New Testament, 47, 379n 
Nidāgha, 482 

Nidànasütra, 252, 252n 
Nidrā, 392 

Nigadas, 142n 

Nigamas, 519, 526, 530n, 531n 
Nighantus, 60, 251, 251n 
Night, 101 

Nikumbha, 395 ° 


Nila, 346, 511 

NTlakantha, 410f 

Nīlamata/ N. Purāņa/, 511 

Nimbárka, 498n 

Nirálamba-Upanisad, 209n 

Nirghaņļu, 530n 

Nirai. 103. 179n 

Nirnkta, % cr 251f 

Nirvāņa, 361, 52 

NU TAA Tantra. 520n 

Niš$vātatattva-Samhitā, 5300 

Niti, 357, 371f, 496, 506; of Brhaspati, 
373 ; s. Politics 

Niti$ástra, 40In 

Nityágoda£i-T antra, 526a 


Niváta Kavaca, 306 
Nividas, 52 
‘Nobili’ Roberto de, Lin 


NES Tu cb S Upaaigad. 209n, 517n 
Numbers, 54 
Nyāsas, 522 


Oaten. E, F., 100 

Occultism, 515 

Ocean, twirling of, 342 

Oertel. Hanns, 167n, 205n, 275n 

Oldenberg, Hermann, 63, 66, 84, 88f, 90, 
100, 1 1, 262, 265f, and note to 29, 50, 
52. 59, 02, G7f, 74, 89, 99f, 97, 104, 
143-147, 153f, 163f, 168, 177, 180f, 192, 
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202, 204, 206, 208, 212, 214f, 230, 242f, 
248, 257f, 260, 265, 274, 278, 281, 302, 
322. 356, 371, 382, 384, 401f, 405f, 413, 
444, 447f 

Oltramare, Paul, 168n, 202n, 215n 

Om, 162, 187, 212n, 213, 381, 488n 

Oman, J. C., 287n, 419n, 421n 

Oral tradition, 28f, 31f, 34, 177n, 182n, 
T 236, 263, 276f, 400f, 436, 438, 443, 


Ornate/court/poctry, 281, 320n, 331, 397n, 
405, sn 505 429n, 43l1n, 437, 444, 450, 
09 
Osthoft’ H., 
Oupnek’hat, 17 "210n, 293 
Ox, 133f 


Pada Pāļhas, 47 

Fādas, 53 

Paddhatis, 246 

Fadmacarita, 451 

FPadma.-Purāņa/Pādma-P./, 352, 399n, 457, 
461n, 462n, 463n, 465f, 470-477, 483n, 
494n, 500n, 501n 

Padma-Samhita, 514n, 516n 

P Tantra, 514n 

Pādukāpaficaka, 530n 

Paila, 512n 


Painting, 509 
Paip ui recension of the Atharva-veda, 


i 
Paippalādašrāddhakalpa, 245n 
Paišāci-Prākrit, 41n, s 
Paitāmaha-Siddhānta 508 
Pāli, 19, 36, 40f, 405, 448; Pali Text 
Bociety, 21 ; P. -Canon, P. literature, s. 
Buddhist literature. 


Paficalakgana, 458 
Paficālas, 170f, 293, 296, 301, 321, 323, 413 
Pālficarātra- m, 514 


Pāficarātras, 265n, 503n, 516, 517 
Fāficarātra-Sam hitā, 514n, 516f 


Pāficarātra Sastra, 213n 

Paficatantra, 2, 361, 530n 

Paficatattva, 521, 529, 531n 

Paficavidha-sūtra, 248 

Pancuvimia Beäbmsns, 197, 168n, 244 

Paficendro 

Pandavas, PAG 205297. i 299-308, 310-330, 
335, 338, 357, 375, 391, 399f, 404, 106, 
409. 413f, 441, 145 459, 4 4, 491 

andit Shankar P 

Pandu ' 283, 289[, 205, 317n, 325, 380 

Pāņini, 11, 3f, 40, 60, 206, 248n, "252, 270, 
278n, 279n, 414, 415, 443, 450n 


me TC M, 249n 
Panthcism, 6, 109, 233, 383, 464 
de St. Bartholomeo, 8, 12 


Parab, K. P., 438n 
Parables, 281, 256, 358, 379 


ta- Tantra, 6300 














Parameávari 503, 518, 531n 

Paráíara, 282, 478 

Páraskara-G [hyasütra, 243, 274n 

Pārgiter, F. Eden, 49], and notes to 266, 
276, 353, 400, 454, 456, 457, 459-62, 
1631, 467, 478, 485, 487, 490, 492, 495, 


PD. 395n 
Parikgit, 325, 329, 341, 413 
Parisis[as, 245f 

Parjanya, 66, 79, 96n, 119, 152 
Pāršva, I 

Parvata, 134 

Parvati, 475, 498n, 514, 510f 
Pašupatas, 475, 503n 
Pa$upati-Puràpa, 512 


Pātāla, 480 

Pataliputra, 24 

Patafijali, 30, 37, 148, 235, 252, 270n, 412n , 
414, 443, 450n 

Pashaka, P. Y., 248n 

Pātbaka, Sridhara Šāstiī, 206n, 210n 

Pathakas, 46in 

Pativralamahatmya, 349n 

Paul, A., 484n 

Paiimacariya, 451 

Paundra, 398 

Paundrakavadha, 398n 

Pauranikas, 275, 456n 

Pauskarapradurbhava, 397n 

Pauskara-Samhità, 517 

Pausgkara-Upügama, 515 

Pausļikāni, 110 

Pausyaparvan, 281n 

Pavolini, P. E., 287n, 376n, 470n 

Peiper, C. R. S- 375n 

Perez, I. L., 494n 

Pessimism, 229f, 485 

Petavatthu, 506 

Petersen, 39n 

Peterson, H 

Philology, 7 


Philosophy, 3, 11, 46, 48, 85-88, 109, 130- 
137, 153, 190, 197f, 208, 231f, 280, 282, 
311, 373f ; of the Upanisads s Upani- 
sads ; ; priestly philosophy, 203; 217 

Use epus, it : 197, 234, 240-218 
ysiology, 527 

Pindapit ajna, 150 

Piñgala, 

Cam 358n, 364 


a, m: 
P PP te languages, 44 
Piíücas, 42, 1, '324, 473 


Pischel, Richard, 42n, 58, 62, 64, 89n, 93n, 
07n, 150n, 191n, 275n, 347n, 4 404n 
Pitaras, Pitps, fathers, 68, 84f, 150, 177, 

184n, 331, 391, 471, 456, 504, 517 
Pitrkalpa, 391n 
Pitrmedhasütras, 245, 245n 
Plato, 214f, 233 
Poctics, 3, 496, 500 
Poley, Ts 405n 


uie 3, 213n, 490, 506, 508, 510; : 
Popley, H. A., 128n 


a. 





Porzi c id , 287n, 331n, 333n, 341n 
Prab ābati, 376 

Fradyumna, 394, 396 
Pradyumnottara, 396n 


Pragütha, 143 

Prahlāda, 373, 473, 479, 488, 503n 

Praisasüktáni, 52 

Prajāpati, 54, 67, 86f, 131f, 153, 157, 
178n, 178, 189f, 221ff, 'o26ff 


Prākrit, 37f, 41f, 449 
Prakrti, 382, 470, 408, 507, 520 
Prakrti-Khanda, 498 


Pralaya, 485 

Pramadvará and Ruru, 343 

Prana, 131f, 196, 221n, 223IT 
Prapaficasara-Tantra, 527-520 

Prasad Varma Šāstrī, Siddhegvari, 211n 
Praina-U panigad, 207, 210n 
Prasthanabheda, 231n 


Pratardana, 198 
Fratijfiāsūtra, 245n 
Pršdúšakkyas, 32, 60n, 247f 
Pratisarga, 

Pravacana, 243n 
Pravāhana, ya 


Pravārgyā, 169 
ral atitin meh 504, 505 
tta, 120, 490, 500, 504f 

Prayascittaidtra, 246 
Prayer-books, 47, 94, 139, 148f, 241, 255 
Prayers, 62, 118f, 122, 128ff, 139, 142, 

49-164, 170, 216, 241, 255; s. Mantras 
Prayo , 
His pud 506 
Pretas, 5060 
Prey, A., 260n, 26In 
Priesthood, 1 
xit s. Brahmans ; p. 


1701Y, 


and magicians, 


Prophecies, 459f, 484f, 489, 497, 518 

Propitfary formulac, 120 

Prose, 3; of the Brabmapas, 184, 236f, 281 ; 
of the U anigads, 205, 207, 209 ; of the 
sütras, 234f; in the Mahabharata, 405, 
444; mixture of p. and verse, 3, 88, 142, 
184, 209 

Prosody, 3 

Prostitution, 55 

Proverbs, s. Aphorisms 

Prtha-Kunti, 289, 380 

EDBIV S9; 137f, 499; s. Earth 


u, 390 

EIER YEA, 300n 

Psalms, 49, 7 

Psychology, 209, 372, 52" 

Pulast pu 

Punya 

Pun baee 

Purāņas, 26, bo, "30, 43, 149n, 208f, 342, 
354, 384, «lo. 426n, 430n, 433, 436, 





443n, 444n, 451, 454-514, 622, 530, 531; 
E of the word, 190n, 454, 459 ; 
P. i 


wis 197, 
273f, 412; V 
P. M 
410, 418; 






rata, 


Harivamša and 389, 
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301, 3970; language, style and metre, 

465; transmitted by sÜütas, 409, 
their position in the literature, 454-465 ; 
age, 454[T; their sectarian character, 
454, 458; their contents, 456f, 4581T; 
definition, 458, 478, 502, 504f ; of diviae 
origin, 462- 404 ; : the eighteen P:, 457, 
462, 465IT, 474, 482, 487, 501n, 510n ; 
survey of P. literature, 465-514 


Pheer gern gorii e. 166n 

Purandhi, 82, 

Pürnánanda, Swāmī, 530n 

Purohita, 57, 77, 127, 129, 280, 511 

Püru, 334, 473 

Purüravas and Urvagi, 89n, 90, 92, 156, 
182, 184, 335, 337, 391, 435, 454n, 465, 
474, 481, 508 


Purusa, 153, 161, 1780, 190, 196, 220ff, 382 
Purusamedha, 152, 167f, 187n, 274n, 268n ; 
s. Human sacrifice 


Purusasükta, 153, 190 
Purusottamadeva, 530n 
Püsan, 66, 82, 156f 
Puspasütra, 248 
Pugyamitra, 25 
Putrikā, 208n 


Quackenbos, 495n 
Queen of Sheba, 300n 


Raabe, C. H., 245n 
M 468n, 475, 477, 489n, 498, 518, 520, 
529 


Rādhājanmāsļami, 475n 
Radbakrishnan, 5., 208n, 215p, 226n 
Radhavallabhis, 498n 
a age 424n 

ih car ñ I 


asyam, 2 
ar £ iek; r.-song, 90, 119 
Raivata, 483 

Raja, K. Ramavarman, 519n . 


Rà adharmanufasanaparvan, 8720 

Rājakarmāņi, 128 

Rájaéüya (consecration of the King), 108, 
128, 151, 155, 166, 1561, 299, 307 


Pajta vig, Fa 374n, 420n, 460n, 511 
Rajwade, V. K., 67n, 251n, 386n 
Raksas, 68, 117, "952 


Rākşasa, 68 117, 2916, 3046, 319, 324, 
4271, 4311, 436, 447 


oas said Buddhist rnonk/, 472, 483 

Rama, 276f, 338, 402n, 418-436, 437n, 440f ; 
443, 4451T, 451n, 452f, 474, 490, 501, 
507, 509, 5171 ; R. episode in Meh - 
bbárata, 337f; R. Ballad, 447; R. 
legend, 440f, 447n, 450, 451m, 452f, 
474f, 484 ; Rama with the ploughshare, 
4. Baladeva 

Rāma-bhakti, 507 

Rāma-gītā, "T 

Rámabr[daya, 6 

Rāmānuja, oin. LS 211, 213p, 231, 461, 
403, 477, 487, 5 





INDBX 
"poer need a sect, 477 64ff, 120n, 171f; invocations or songs 
Rāmānujācārya, M. D., 51ón of praise to the gods, O9[T; sacrificial 
Rāma/ Rāmpurva-Rāmottāra Tāpaniya songs and litanis, 81ff; funeral songs, 
Upanisad, 209n, 452n, 5171 83-85, 139f, 150; philosophical hymns, 
Ramatirtha, 207n 85-88, 135, 153, 190, 197, Sarpvüda 
Ramayana, 2, 13f, 23, 276f, 338n, 342, or dialogue hymns/Ākhyāna hymns/, 
352, , 402n, 417-453. 512; Dor ues 38.95, 182, 184, 273; marriage songs, 
epic and an ornate poem, 417-420 , 94ff, 122, 139, 259, 261; magic songs, 
romantic epic, 430, language, style dd 05-07 ; sécular poems, 97-100 ; Dana- 
metre, 35. 448, 


450n ; 


contents, 420-435 ; myths and legend 
in K., 433, 435f, 443; genuine and 
spurious in R., 428n, 435-439, 453 ; age, 
439-453 ; belongs to the cast of India, 
445 ; serves for the glorification of 
Visnu, 398; holiness, 420, 437 ; recita- 
tions ; 414n. 419, 434 ; dramatic repre- 
sentation of it, 396n, 419, 441 ; com- 
mentators, 1370 ; recension and editions, 
437[; R. and Mahābhārata, 306, 338, 
417f, 420f; R. and Veda, 452 ; R. and 
Purāņas, 454f, 459n, 474, 475n, 4906, 
504, 506, 509 ; R. and Buddhism, 446- 
451, 453 ; Old Javanic R., 451n; ; Greek 
influence, 451 ff 


Ram-caritmanas, 419 
Ram Lila, 419 
Rāmopākhyāna, 337n, 440 
Ranayaniyas, 143n 
Rangacarya, M., 519n 
Rapson, E. J. 43n, 

450n, 454n, 459n 
unas apa = [0020 
Kathantārā, a melody, 133, 146, 158 
Ratnagarbha, m 


265n, 408n, 4lün, 








Ratnaparikga, 506 
Ravana, 338, 422, 428ff, 440, 445, 447, 
451n, 463, 474, 504, 507 





Bored a ia da e 46-52, 


54f, 57-101, 

110, 139, 142, 156, 170, 184n, 

191n 197 213. : 214n, 234, 241, 2461, 
E 2791, 275», 


Zao, 278, 345, MAN, 432, 
revealed, f the Bre 

Bat, 60, oi 175, 187%, T. 
268, 365, 107 















aL. 2556. 


stutis, 99-103(?), 130, 276 ; ; riddle poeiry, 
102f, 160f; popular and priestly poetry, 
68, composed of earlier and later por- 


tions, 63f; cditions, 186; translations, 
60f, interpretation, 69-64 ; R. and 
Atharvaveda, 106-109, 111, 122, 125, 


129f, 138 ; R. and Samaveda, 142ff, 146fi 
R, and Yajurveda, 153[T; Brahmeņas of 


the R., 166, 169; Āranyakas and Upani- 
sāds ofthe R., 204f, 211 ; Vedañgas of 
the R., 243f, 2466, 249ff, 251n, 252 


ge 248f 
Revidhtios, 260 
hys, Davids, T. W., 21, 31n, 350, 361n, 
414n, 446, ‘4470, 450n 


Rice, E. P., 514n 
Riddles, 102f, 130, 160f 


Ritual. r.—literaturc, 146, 
246, 273,474, 486, 515; 

Roger, Abraham, 8 

Rohini, 392 

Rohita, 132-134 

Rohita, Harischandra's son, 156 

Romahār$ģāņā, 458n, 462n 

Rosen, Friedrich, 18 

Roth, Rudolf, 18f, 61. 84n, 103n, 105n, 127, 
184n, 251n 


Roussel, A., 250n, 421n, 460n, 486n, 488n, 
518n 

Roussel, P, 486n 

Roy, Pratapchandra, 286n, 410n 

Roy, Rāmmohan, 17 


Rsis, seers, saints, 50, 184n, 196, 199, 235, 
* 259, 263, 275, 280, 318n, 335, 343i, 
440-442, 458, 463n, 468, 471, 476, 502f 


Rryašrāga, | 351-353, 396p, 415n, 421f, 457 


176, 231, 237- 
f. Kalpa. 


ta, 134 
tusarphára, 
Sticke, Friedrich, 16, 
347n, 351n, 359, 421n, 
Rudra, 66, 120n, 
Rudras, 503n 


287n, 330, 346n, 
439, 492n, 403n 


134, 162, 171, 193, 


Ruru, 342f 
Ruth, 427n 





Sabbathier, 243n 








INDEX 


216, 227, 23711 ; science of, 140, 165, 
170, 181, 197f, 201, 227, 280 
Sacrificial fee, z. Daksiņā 
Sacrificial songs and formulac, 63, 78, 


81-B3, 96, 100, 104, 111, 
255 
Saddharmapundarika, 461 
^r» erbe Gin 
aka 
Sadhana, 522, 527 
Sadvimša-Brāhmaņa, 167 
Sagara, 42 
Sahadeva, 289, 299, 301, 
311, 322, 329 
Sahyüdri-khanda, 501n 
Saibyü, 483 
Sai$unagas, s. Šišunāga kings 
Saiva-Agamas, 515 
Šaivācāra, 525n 
aiva-marriage, 524 
Saiva-Purága, 465, 485, 50ln; s. 
Puràn 
Saivas, 472, 505, 514 
Šākddvīpa, 497 
Šākaiaka school of the Rgveda, 49a 


Sákalya, 247 


120, 15447, 161f, 


302p, 303, 308, 


Vayu- 


Sakas, 460 
Saküyanga, 230 
Šākhās, 46, 165, 248; s. Vedic schools 


Sakra = Indra, 494 
"Ks 209, 451n, 514, 518, 520, 5236, 529, 
5 


Saktis, 451n, 498, 502f, 505, 009, 514, 
516n, 518, 520ff, 5261T 

āktism/ Sakti religion, 618, 519, 628, 531 

Šakuni, 290, 300f, 303, 307, 322 

Sakuntala, 278, 330ff, 413, 473 ; 5. Drama, 
10, 12, 16, 331, 473 ; s. episode, 9, 13, 
330-333, 473, 458 

Šālagrāma stone, 475, 477, 513 

Salomons, Henriette J. W., 242n 


Salya, 289, 294, 313, 321f, 326 






t akhya, 248 
, 2430 






Saty vrata, 60n, 1430, 241n, 
R n 

Sāmaveda, 5. Samhītā, 46, 48, 110, 139, 
142-148, 170, 234, 275n ; thc Bráhmanas 

of the S., ' 167p, 169; the so-called 

a eee d the S., 165, 169n, dh 

244, 250n s of the S., 
201; ; u of the S., 237, 2f 










COE NN 147, 245, 250 
Sámba-Purána, 510 


Samhita 


Samhitās o "the Vodas 40f, 138-143, 170, 
175, 210, 241, 2408, 


204 ,275 ; litur- 
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gical S., 142, 170, 175; of the Mahā- 
bhārata,' Rámáyapa, Purāņas and Tan- 


tras, 282n, 438n, 458n, 500f, 502, 509f, 
512n, 513- 531 
Sam khya, 207, 374, 377n, 382, 384, 380f[, 


459, 469f, 479, 488, 516n, 523 
Sarmpkhyakarika, 516n 
Sampati, 430 
Samsara, 359, 490, 492, 500, 505 
Sarpskaras, 238, 528 
Samvada hymns, Sarpvadas, 88-95, 355 
Sanatkumára, 480, 501n 
Sanatkumāra-Samhitā, 501n 
Sanatsujata, 374 
Sanatsujatlya, 3740, 387 
Sandals/symbol of sovercignty, 427 
Sandilya, 168, 196, 2l4n, 217f 
S&ndilya-Upanigad, 527n 
Sañjaya, 276, 304, 313, 316, 325, 328, 400 


Saükara, 206n, 208, 208n, 209, 2100, 211, 
231, 319n, 3820, 385, 461f, 4571, 491n, 
507n, 5 27 

Sankara-Sambhita, 501 

Šāūkhāyana, 415 

Šāhkhāyana- Āranyaka, 205n 

Sankhayana-Bratmana, 166 

Sānkhāyanagrhyasamgrāha, 244n 


Šāūkhāyana-Grhyasūtra, 1100, 243, 274n 

Sākbāyana-Srautasūtra, 1871, 237n, 243. 
268n, 274n, 1 

Sannyāsa, 209 

Sannyāsin, 203, 517 

Sanskrit, 11, 35ff, 448; epic S., 38, 40, 
ios; ats : classica l 8., 38, 40, '236, '270 ; 
mix a 9 

Šāntā, 352 ve, 

Santanu, 283, 288 


Šāntikalpa, 245n 
Santiniketan, 39 

Sānti Parvan, 372 
Saptašatī, 495n 
Šāradātilaka-Tantra, 529 
Saragyü, 4540 
Sarasvati, 15], 19 
Sarga, 

Šarmā, H., 474n 


Sarman, Lādhāram, 243n 
Sarup, an, 60n 


Šarva, 120 

Sarvamedha, 153, 169 
Sarvanukramapi, 91n, 213n, 250 
Sarvapārvānukirttana, 398n 


Šary āti 344 
Sastitantra, 516n 


Šāstras, 142, 282, 398, 490, 515n 
Sástri, Vishva Bandhu Vidyārthī, 248n 
atadbanu, 453 
or RACER ART 47, Sin, 89n, 90n, 
Hin. 149n, 154n, 157n, l61n, 164n, 
166n, 168, 169n, 172n, 173n, 174, 176, 
177n, 178», 179, 180n, 182, 183r, 189n. 
190n, 192n. 193n, 1948, 197n, 198, 199», 
200n, 201n, 205, 216n, '238, 260n, 274n, 
275n, 336, 342n, 343p, 344n, 346, 391, 
607n, 516n, 521n 
Satarudriya, 161p, 349n 


9", 498 
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Šatasābasrī Sambitā, 285, 407 Sewell, R., 408n 
Sexual morality, 


nae 530n 
ti 
Satpuravadha, 395n 
atrughna, 422, 433, 474 
Bāttvata-Samhitā, 514n, 516n, 518 
Satyaküma Jābāla, 2 
Satyavat, 424 
Satyavati, 283, 288f 
Sāļyāna- Brahmana, 167n 
Saubhari, 484 
Saukara-Purana, 466n 
Saulvayana, 199 


Saunaka, 105n, 237, 248ff, 284, 413n, 
456, 471; school ‘of the p Pire ces 248 
M mes ag 
uptikaparvan, 323 
Saura-Purāna, 466n, "470 
Saura-Samhita, 501 


Santrāmaņī, 15 

Savitar, 65, 94, "99, 120, 1566, 501n 

S&vitri, 349-351, 424, 441n, 495, 498, 504 

Sāvitrīvrata, 351 

Sāvitryupākb trasi , 349n 

Sayana, 18, 61f, 105n, l48n, 166n, 167n, 
197, age 205, 41n 


& H., 266n 
Schack A F. Graf von, 330n, 396n, 477n, 


roy 4840 

Scheftelowitz, I, 52n, 2Ž60n, 274n 

Schelling, 17 

Scherman, Lucian, 87n, 135n, 330n, 415n, 
465n, 493n, 500n 

Schick, J., 512n 

Schiller, 513n 

Sch] cl, August Wilhelm von, 13, 19f, 
336, ' 375, 421n, 438n, 444n, 469n 

Schelegel, Friedrich von, 12f, 14n, 264, 


Schmidt, Richard, 213n 

Schomerus, H. W., 515p, 516n 
Schools, 32 ; s. Sškhšs, Vedic schools 
tope T 17, 87n, 217n, 218, 232f 


Schrader, ES 

Schrader, F dre 131n, 204n, 207n, 209n, 
383n, 516n 

Schrader, O., n 

Schroeder, von, 6, 16n, B4n, 59, 
92n, 96n, 97n, 99n, 148n, 158f, 163n, 
240n, 256, 351n, 375n, 382n 


Schultze, Fritz, 221n 
Schurtz, H., 115n 


Schwa uli 237n 
» Jos ntc li literature, 


crit, s. Writ sacrifice 
Secret Doctrines, 2119, 227, 515 
Sedgwick, L. J., 379n, 402n 
Bur. 1. Ātman 
NO 451n, 486n, 495n 
MTM 
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3, 11, 253, 


a, 435n, 442n, 446n, 


180, 321, 

Shakespeare, 5 3n 

Sibi, 360 

Siddhāntācāra, 525n 

Sieg, E., 249n, 252n, 273n, 275n 

Šikbandin, 315, 317, 324 

Šiksā, 234n, 246f, 249; s. Phonetics 

Simon, R., 143n, 146n, 147n, 244n, 248n 

Sindhus, 338 

Singhalese, 4 

Singing, 3, 142r. 509, 510n 

Sistas, 37 

Šišunāga Kings, 416, 4595 484 

Sigupala, 294, 299, 357, 391 

Sītā, 338, 418, 423, vw CS Rr 
447n, 451n, 452, 474, « 907, 

Sitaram Sastri, S., fo 


Siva, legends and worship, 66n, 161, 171, 
209, 280f, 296n, 305, 337, 348f, 363, 
395, 397, 409, 441, 454, 458f, 462, 467f, 
470, 412, 475f, 485f, 489, 401, 498- 503, 
507, 509f, 5 AR. 519f, 522, 525ff ; incar- 
nations ef Siva, 499, 504, 527 

Siva-bhakti, 501 

ivagànam, 510n 

Sivaism, 469f 

Sivapura, 486 

iva-Purāņa, 
Furāna 

ivasahasranamastotra, 349n 

Sivasamkalpa, 52n 

Sivasamkalps-Upanigad, 153 

Šīvi-Jātaka, 360n 

Skanda, 472, 500f 

Skanda-Purāņa/Skānda-P,, 462n, 40606f, 500. 


340 


445f, 


467, 485, 510; y. Vàyu- 


502 

Slceping-spcelis 122n 

Šloka, 53, 405, 422, 437n, 443n, 448, 456, 
4 


Smith, V. A., 416n, 450n, 460, 462n, 501 

Smrti, 140, 282, 407, 458, 522 

Snakes, 119, 155, 306f, 328, 335, 341IT, 362, 
393, 497 ; s. charm, 213, 341 ; ; 5$, sacri- 
fice, 284, 325, 341f, 401, 457 ; +, Nagas, 


Vrtra. 

Söderblom, N., Z17n | 

Solar dynasty, '391, 458, 468, 471, 483, 505 

Soma, , 54, ff, 

97, 137, 140, 145, 150f, 156f; 174, ' 189f, 
273, 344, 391, 472 ; s. sacrifice, 63, 82f, 
95, 07a, 130, "142, 150, 156, 166, 179, 
87, 237 

Somaíarman, 451, 473 

Somaguma, 198 

Son, 184f 

Song-books, 139, 145f 

Songi of vito 100 

Sonnerat, lin 
Sorcery, Sörensen, Sören, 


: dria nir 
Spell v s A 
Sporck, F Ferdinand | Graf, 351n 


Šraddha, | 
Sable, 299, 2, 40 = zn 
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S$ráddhaprakriy&rambha, 486n 
Šrāddhas, 239, 245f, 459, 469, 471, 183, 
486, 490, 495, 500, 506, 508, 524 ; s. 
Ancestor-worship, Ancestral sacrifices 
Sramana, 192n 
Šrantakarmāņi, 140 
Sranta-sacrifice, 14ln, 237, 239 
Srantasütras, 48, 188, 237n, 2406, 245 
Šrī, 479, 529 ; s. Lakgmi 
Šrībhāgavatamabāpurāņa, 487n 
Sridhara, 477n 
Šrīnivāsāchārya, L., 242n 
Šritattvacintāmaņi, 530n 
Šriyantra, 529 
rfijaya, 357n 
Sruti, 47, 140, 458 


Stacl-Holstein, A. V., 245n 

Stages of life, s. Aáramas 

Stein, Ludwig, 233 

Stein, M. A. (Sir Aurel) 33, du, 464n, 
511n, 513n 


Stenzler, A. F., 243n, 498n 


. Stokes, Whitley, 34 

Stónner, Heinrich, 241n 

Stotras, 142, 144f, 392n, 397, 478n, 
486, 507, 508 

Strauss, Otto, 287n, 371n, 381n, 332n, 384n 

Strīkarmāni, 122 

Striparvan, 325n 

Strirüjya, 512 

Stumme, H., 103n 

Suali, L., 526n 

Subála-Upanisad, 209, 211 

Subandhu, 407 

Subhadrā, 298f 

Subrahmaņyam, S. V., 506n 

Succubi, 117 

Sudaršana, 517 

Šūdra, 31, 190f, 200, 310, 380, 420, 435, 
400, 463, 489, 515, 526 

Sufism, 233, 3791 

A iva. 4291 

tra, 300n 

"ri 512n 

Sukalā, 473 

Sukhüvati, 387 

Sukra, 472 


467, 





Sumitrš, 4 
Sun, 65f, od. 133, 149n, 153, 160, 170, 
s-god. GSf, 391, 470, 474, 483, 501; 
-myths, 491 ; s.-worship, 467n, 468, 
497 610 ; a n Surya 
18968, *197, 263, 


184, 
yc 
gardes anis 0 
Sung-yun un, 460 
uparna Hop Pane 52, 274n 
jani e Siparņākhyāņa, 274, 342n 
Irpan 
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Sürya, 65f, 70, 79, 138, 155, 102f, 196, 
315, 321, 468, 472, 401, 505 ; z. Sun 

Süryà, 94 

Sūrya-Purāņa, 497n 

Sūryasūkta, 94, 267n 

Sūta, 276, 280, 284, 290, 311, 
450n, 456, 463, 480 

Sūtagītā, 50] 

Sūta-Samhitā, 501 

Sūtrālamkāra, 450n 

Sūtras, 36, 40, 48, 234(T, 241f, 243n, 244, 
248, 250, 255, 257, 265n, 455 

Suttanipáta, 110a, 275n, 310n, 386n 

Suvarnasthivin, 357n 

Svadhá, 162 

Svaba, 162 

Svargárohanaparvan, 3290 

Svayamvara, 293n, 294, 298 

Švetadvīpa, 380f 

Svetaketu, 198, 201, 214n, 2187 

Švetā$vatara-Upanisad, 206, 211n 

Swüng, 274n 

Symbolism, 146, 177, 179, 203, 213, 


314, 410, 


464 


Taittiriya-Aranyaka, 205f 

Taittirīya-Brāhmaņa, 167, 168n, 184n, 205 

Taittirīya-Prātišākshya-sūtra, 248f 

Taittiriva-Samhitá, 47, 110n, 148, 160n, 
162, 166n, 167, 168n, 173n, 174n, 184n, 
191n, 242, 247n, 248, 312n, 346n 


Taittiriya-Upanisad, 205, 226, 231n, 246 
Takakusu, Jo 31n 
Takman, 11% 
Taksaka, 341 
Talavakára-Upanisad, 205 
Tales, 89 
Talmud, 182 
Tāņdya-Mahā-Brāhmaņa, 167, 191n, 205 
Tantrarāja-Tantra, 529 
Tantras, 162, 208f, 234n, 499, 
509, 514-532 


Tantrasamuccaya, 530 

Tantric rites, 496, 507n, 523, 530 

Tantrism, 531 

Tape. 86, 131f, 134, 192n, 194n, 2120 

Tarkālankār, Chandrakānta, 244n, 245n 

Tarkaratna, Panchānan, 473n 

Tarkatīrtha, Pārvatī Charaņa, 529n 

Tat tvam asi, 218f 

Taulcr, 233 

Tawney, C. H., 278n, 512n 

Telang, inath, Trimbak, 374n, 375n, 
378n, 379n, 380n, 382n, 385n, 406n 


Le R. C., 89n, 274n, 270n, 442n, 
49 


503n, 507, 


Templē-priests, 464 

Theosophical ny 106, 109, 130-138 

Therīgāthā, 305, 415n 

Thibaut, G., 214n, 215n, 2420, 243n, 252n, 
257n, 258n, 509n 

Thomas, x, 39n, 62n, 87n 

Thomas, F. W., 450n 

Thamson, J. C., 375n 

Tibeto-Burmesc languages, 44 

Tilak, Bal Gangādhar, 258, 260f 
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Tipifaka, 1, 45, 360, 446f , 453 s. Buddhist 
literature 

Tirtha, 353, 467f, 473, 509, 511 

Eu vorm in the Mahābhārata, 


Tirumūlār, 516n 
Toramāna, 460 
Transmigration, 68, 201, 225, 496 
Trayi Vidyā, 110, 196, 216 
Trigartas, 311f 

Trimūrti, 397n, 503n 
Tripitakas, Chinese, 513n 
Tripuravadha, 398n 
Tristubh, 53, 157f, 406 
Tulādbāra, 365f, 509 

Tulsi Dās, 43, 419 
Tulsi/tulasi/plant, 477, 513 
Tugàáàras, 460 

Tvastar, 72, 78, 137 
Tylor, E. B., 221n 


Uddālaka Aruni, 169n, 201, 218, 355 

Udgütar, 140, 142, 145, 148, 161, 169 

Udyogaparvan, 312n, 4lln 

Ugrešravas, 284, 390, 413n, 456, 463, 471 

Ūhagāna, 146 

Ūhyagāna, 146 

Ulüka, 357 

Ulüpi, 297 

Uma, 395, 468, 502, 507, 520 

Underhill, M. M., 420n 

Unicorn-legend, 353, +. Ekašrnga 

Unity, s. Universal Unity 

Universal soul, 85 

Universal Unity, 87, 136, 215ff, 227, 231, 
233f, 382, 481f, 525, 529 

Upāgamas, 515 

Upākhyānas, 168, 507 

Upanayana/introduction of the pupil to the 
teacher, 32, 119, 168, 235, 238 

Upanisad, “Secret doctrine”, 153, 211-214, 
227f, 235n, 374n 

Upanisads, 16f, 26, 36, 40(T, 52n, 54, 58, 
60n, 89, 110, 146, 153f, 162f, 169n, 
138n, 196-233, 234, 245, 254f, 2031T, 
274, 319n, 356, 364f, 37], 384n, 385, 
401, 405,412, 452, 455, 458, 465, 507n, 
517n, 528, 531f 

Upapurāņas, 458n, 467, 470, 476n, 485n, 

P480, 496n, 508f. 


rdu, 43 
Urvadt-legend, 470, s, PurÜüravas 
307 
and 65, 79, 187, 193 
Usener, H., 3460 
Usnith, 5€. — us 
Utgikar, N. B., 403n, 4lln, 413n, 416n, 





Uttararámacarita, 30, 474n 
Uttārārcika, 143-145 


Vac/Goddess of Speech, 103, 169n, 18% 

Vācaka, 398 

Vādhūlas, 242 

Vāgavatī-Māhātmya, 

Vahni-Purāņa, 496n 

Vaidya, C. V., 403n, 411n, 
478n, 485n, 487n, 4569n 


Vaikhanasadharmapragna, 242n 

Vaikhánasas, 242 

Vaikuntha, 387, 473 

Vainateya-Purána, 466n 

Vaitampáyana, 284, 341n, 359f, 400, 512n 

Vaisnava/sacrifice, 307f 

Vaisnavācara, 526 

Vaisnava-Purána, s. Visņu-Purāņa 

Vaisnavas, 472, 477, 505, 514, 517 

Vaisnavism, 527 

Vaitāna-sūtra, 166n, 244n, 246 

Vājapeya, 150, 180 

Vajasane i-Prātifākhya-Sūtra, 248 

Vājaseyi-Sambitā, 47, 149-102, 164, 168, 
175n, 207, 248, 309n 


Vajrasüci, 408n 

Vajrasücika-Upanigad, 210 

Vākovākya, 110 

Vala, 74 

Valakbilya bymns, 52 

Vālin, 429 

Vallabha, 518 

Wallabbācāry2 sect, 518 

Vallauri, M., 438n 

Valmiki, 277, 338, 417f, 420, 422, 431n, 
434, 435, 439fF, 442, 444f, 448, 450f, 
453, 474, 507, 509f 


Vāmācāra, 52]n, 525n 
Vārmadēva, a fsi, 50 
Vamakefvara-Tantra, 526n, 530n 
Vāmana-Purāna, 466f, 502 
Vamas, 503n 
Vamia-Brahmana, 169n 
Vamšānucarīta, 458 

ia ic a i 169, 200n, 255, 204, 


435n, 463n, 


Vaméavalis, 512 
Vanaparvan, 281n, 304n 
Vānaprastha, 203 
Vapusmat, 491n 
Vārābagrhyaāsūra, 243n 
Vārāhamihira, 459n, 514n 
Vārāha-Purāņa/Vārāha-P., 466f, 499, 501n 
Vārāha-Upani$ad, 527n 

š imābātm 505 


Vārānāas ya, 
88, 120, 123, 1264, 


Varu: a, 60, 70f, 82, : | 
133, 171, 180. 185f, 188, 266f, 305, 337, 


Vasistha, 50, 353f, 390, 421, 429, 427, 435 

441, 478, 492n, 496 

Vasistha-Dharmasütra, 54n, 210n, 463n 
ad) 949 


v -Siksá, 
Vasubandhu ` 451 


asudeva, 295, 391f 
Vásudeva, 443 ; S. Krsna ua 4 MER ae 
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Vasudeva, Pandita, 244n 

Vasuki, 342 e 

Vata, 8] 

Vātsyāyana's Kámasütra, 213n 

Vāyāva/Vāyaviya/Purānas i 3. 
Purana 

Vayu, 65, 120, 192f, 196, 289, 457 

Vāyu-Purāna, 331n, 399n, 457, 459n, 460, 
462, 463n, 465, 466n, 485f, 502n, 507 


Veda, 1, 11, 14, 16, 17f, 32, 48f, 110, 193, 
196, 203f, 208, 216, 230, 233f, 241, 
2441T, 251, 255, 265, 285, 381, 390, 455, 
458, 462f, 472, 483, 489ff, 515, 517, 522, 
530n, 532 ; its agc, 23, 02, 64f, 6⁄0, 
253-271 ; women and Südras excluded 
from, 31, 201, 463; its language, 23, 
35f, 40 | what is the V: T 45-48 ; reveal- 
cd, 48f, 60n ; V, and Brahmanism, 47, 
454; three Vs., 110, 141, 216, 244 ; 
four Vs., 47f, 165, 282, 455, 482 ; : the 
fifth V., 276; V. study and reciting, 
95, 147, 169, 184m, 190, 196, 203f, 218, 
226, 235, 238, 310, 387 ; epic poctri 
in the V., 2738 ; compiled by Vyasa, 
282, 417, 462, 482 ; serves for the glori- 
fication of Visnu, 398; V. and the 
epics, 406, 412f, 415f, 436, 452f, V.- 
exegesis. 240, 251f, 531n 


Vedacara, 525n 


Vedanga, 36, 49, 110, 165, 167, 197, 
252, 255, 265, 275n, 455 


Vedanta, 204, 206, 209, 334n, 370, 374, 
382, 383, 380f, 470, 507, 517, 522 


Vedānta-Sūtras, 231, 319n, 385, 403n, 477, 
491n 


Vedantatirtha, Girisha Chandra, 526n 
Vedi, 180 


Vedic language, 36, 270 

Vedic literature, 23, 24, 45f, 48f, 208, 201, 
412, 452, 451 

Vedic mythology, 67n 

Wedic schools, 48, 204, 200, 208, 231, 240f, 
243, 245f, 252, 261, 264, 482; s. Sākbās 
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